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BOOK AT, ment, could o loaner. t>£ deferred. People lia<l now so 
oiiat. tii. g Uv acqi “.d tile .. jf lifting their eyes to tile 
inanu. fa „ national affairs ; and equal treatment to 

17!13. a R a0 foreihly recommended itself as the best rule of go¬ 
vernment, that the commercial and manufacturing popu¬ 
lation were impelled to make an effort, more than usually 
strong for tlie freedom of the Eastern trade. The prin¬ 
cipal places of manufacture and commerce in the king¬ 
dom ; Liverpool, Glasgow, Paisley, Manchester, Norwich, 
Exeter: exhibited combinations of the merchants and 
manufacturers, who passed the strongest resolutions ; im¬ 
portuned the ministers; petitioned the legislature ; and 
desired to have an opportunity of proving how much the 
real policy of commerce was violated, and the wealth of 
the country kept down, by the monopoly of so large a 
field of trade as that unhappily consigned to the East 
India Company. 

The Indian government was so organized, as now very 
well to answer ministerial purposes; it was therefore the 
study of ministers to preserve things as they were. The 
Board of Control and the Court of Directors cast, with 
some skill, the parts which they had respectively to per¬ 
form. A committee of Directors was appointed, whoso 
business it was to draw up reports upon tiro subjoet of the 
Eastern trade, and to answer the arguments of those by 
whom the freedom of that trade was advocated or 
claimed. Three such reports were exhibited. They were 
in the first instance referred to the Committee of the 
Privy Council relating to trade and plantations ; and in 
the proper stage of the business were submitted to the 
House of Commons. 

On the 2f)th of February, Mr. Dundas, in the House of 
Commons, made a display of the pecuniary state of the 
Company. Fortunately for the designs which were in 
agitation, the accounts of receipt and disbursement pre¬ 
sented, just at that moment, a balance of a large amount, 
on tlie favourable side.' Of this circumstance, the greatest 

i Mr. Tucker observes, “ If I were called upon to point out the period when 
the Company's fiminoos abroad were in The must prosperous state, I should 
probably fix on the year 1792-3, for we then possessed an annual surplus suffi¬ 
cient to liquidate the territorial debt in little more than three years. The ter¬ 
ritorial charge incurred in Kngland was inconsiderable ; our possessions were 
more compact and manageable, ami more productive with reference to their 
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possible advantage was taken. Every thing which could BOOK VI. 
lie effected by the confident assertions, so potent ill per- ciiai\ v n, 
suasion, of men of influence and power, was done, to 
eapti rate the general mind with a prospect of Indian pro- l ®'*' 
sporty ; to generate a belief that a great fountain, whence 
a perennial stream of wealth would flow upon the British, 
nation, was, by the wisdom of its rulers, secured to them, 
in India. Estimates were formed, with all the airs of 
accuracy, or rather of moderation, hy which it was made 
to appeal", that the surplus, exhibited hy the account of 
the year immediately passed, would, in future years, rather 
increase than diminish. Aral with profound solemnity an, 
appropriation, as if for perpetuity, was proposed, of a 
large superabounding sum, which would, it was said, be 
annually received from India. Tire eyes of men were suc¬ 
cessfully dazzled: and when Mr. Dmulns called out to 
them “ Will you stop the tido of so much prosperity for 
untried theories V’ those who knew but little either about 
the theory or the practice of the. case, that is, the greater 
number, wore easily made to believe, that there was a great 
certainty of securing what they were told was the actual 
influx of wealth, if they persevered in the present course ; 
a great danger of losing it, if they allowed themselves to 
he drawn, hy delusive prospects, into another. 

The friend of Mr. I)umlas, and, as well from intellect, as 
from office, the advocate of his schemes, Mr. Bruce, the 
historiographer of the Company, says, “ Upon no occasion, 
perhaps, have men’s minds boon less prepared for a deci¬ 
sion, on a subject of such magnitude and importance.” 1 


extent; ami the produce and manufactures of India being in great demand in 
the wes:, our remittances could be effected on advantageous terms in commo¬ 
dities produced by tlu> labour of mi industrious population.” Kcviewof 1 ho 
Fiminml Sit nation of the least India Company, in 1*24, by Henry SI. George, 
Tucker, p. 20- The surplus revenue of 1792-X was 1 ,k5h, 000?., exclusive of a 
further sum of 200,090/. received from Tippno. In 1793-4 it was 1,3 19,000?., 
and in 1794-5 it was 1,182,000/. In the following year it. declined to *00,000?., 
and in i79(i-7 to 240,000?. In 1797-8 there, was a deficit which continued to 
prevail for several years. Ibid. p. 13. The ex}H«*tatioHs suggested by the sur¬ 
plus of 1792-3 were therefore precipitately entertained, although, us has been 
sufficiently proved by subsequent events, the revenues of India, when carefully 
administered, have been always more than adequate to the expenses of the 
government in time of peace.—W. 

l Keport on the Negotiation between the Honourable East India Company 
and the Public, respecting the renewal of the Company’s exclusive Privilege of 
Trade, for Twenty Years, from March, 1794. hy John Bruce, Esq. M.P., 
1H.S-, Historiographer to the Honourable East India Company, p. IX. 
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BOOK VI. It is, indeed, true, that the people were deplorably ignorant 
chap. ni. of the history and management of their East India 

—- affairs ; and it was, on this account, the more easy to make 

1798. them throw themselves, with blind confidence, upon the 
assertions of men, whose knowledge was presumed from 
their situation and pretensions. 

An annual surplus of 1,23!),24lit from the revenues and 
Commerce of India, after paying the Company's Indian 
charges of every description, was assumed. Of this mag¬ 
nificent sum, tho following distribution was to be made. 
In tho first place, as most due, it was proposed, that 
600,0001. should be annually appropriated to liquidate the 
debt of the Company contracted in India. But in the 
next place, it was patriotically determined, that 500,0001. 
should be annually given to the nation, as a tribute from 
its Indian dominion. With regard to the remainder of the 
grand surplus, it was represented, by the Indian minister, 
as no more than equitable, that the meritorious proprietors 
of East India stock should not be forgotten. lie recom¬ 
mended an increase of dividend from eight to ten per cent. 
By this, 10,0001. more of tho annual surplus would be 
absorbed. A circumstance, which might have excited 
suspicion, but which appears to have been perfectly guilt¬ 
less of any such disagreeable effect, was this ; that, amid 
all these promises of wealth, the Company was in want of 
pecuniary assistance ; aud was to receive immediate au¬ 
thority for raising what was equivalent to a loan of 
2,000,0001. It was not indeed to be called a loan. The 
name of a loan, associated with the idea of poverty, was at 
this time to bo avoided. The Company woro to be em¬ 
powered to add 1,000,0001. to their capital stock, which, 
being subscribed, on tho faith of a dividend of ten per 
cent., at 200 per cent., produced to the Company’s trea¬ 
sury a sum of 2,000,0001. By this, it was said, the Com¬ 
pany’s bond debt in England would bo reduced 1,500,0001, 
The dividend upon this now capital would exhaust 
100,0001. more of tho surplus revenue. Of the appropria¬ 
tion of the remainder, which, to show accuracy, and 
because even small sums are of great importance, was 
carried to the last degree of minuteness, it would here, 
however, be out of place to render any account. 

After some affectation of discord between the Board of 
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Control and the Court of Directors, Mr. Dundas having BOOK VI. 
pretended in parliament to believe it possible that the chap, vji, 

Company might decline to petition for the renewal of their - 

charter on the terms which the minister desired to impose, 1793. 
the petition of the Company was presented to the 'House 
of Commons, and taken into consideration on the 2,‘5rd of 
April. 

It was, to some of the opposing members, a source of 
complaint, when a measure, on which interests of so much 
importance depended, and about which so profound an 
ignorance prevailed, was to bo considered and determined, 
that a committee, to collect and to communicate informa¬ 
tion, had not, as on former occasions, preceded the deci¬ 
sion, for which a call upon the legislature was now about 
to be rn ado. Such a committee, by which ministerial pur- 
posos were most likely at the present moment to be 
thwarted than served, the ministers represented as alto¬ 
gether unnecessary ; because, there was no material cir¬ 
cumstance, they asserted, relating to Tndia, about which 
there was not sufficient information, in the valuable and 
numerous documents, which they had communicated to 
the House. 

The speech of Mr. Dundas displayed and recommended 
the projected plan. In all the great and leading par¬ 
ticulars, the scheme which had been introduced by Mr. 

Pitt’s bill of 1784, and better adapted to ministerial or 
national purposes by the amendments or declarations of 
succeeding acts, remained without alteration. 

The j lowers of the Board of Control, and of the Court 
of Directors, were established on the same footing, on 
which they had been placed by the declaratory act of 
1788. The powers of the Governor-General and his 
Council, of whom was composed the supreme organ of 
government in India, with the powers of the Governors 
and Councils at the subordinate presidencies, remained 
as they had been established by the act of 1784, ami the 
amending act of 1786. The monopoly of the Eastern 
trade was still secured to the Company. The appropri¬ 
ations recommended by Mr. Dundas, of a supposed surplus 
of revenue, were dressed in the formalities of law. The 
increase of dividend, and the increase of capital, were 
authorized. And the lease of the exclusive privileges 
was renewed lor a term of twenty years. 
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BOOK VI. Only two alterations were introduced, of sufficient im- 
chap. vii. portance to require statement and explanation. 

-When the bill of Mr. Pitt ontored the lists against that 

1791. of Mr. Fox, the ground of patronage was the field of con¬ 
tention. On this it was, that, as the demerit of the one 
was to suffer defeat, the merit of the other was to he 
crowned with victory. On the part, therefore, of Mr. 
Pitt, Mr. Dundas, and their party, was required, either 
the reality, or in place of the reality, the affectation, of a 
sort of horror at the enormity of increasing ministerial 
influence. To evade objections from this source, objec¬ 
tions which they themselves had raised to such a height 
of importance, it was arranged, on the introduction of the 
plan, that no salary should he annexed to the duties of the 
Board of Control. These duties were to he executed by 
Members of His Majesty’s Privy Council, who had good 
emoluments, on some other score, and so little to do for 
them, as to be very well paid for discharging tho duties of 
the Board of Control into the bargain. This makc-sHift, 
unless it be contemplated in tho light of a trick, to amuse 
the spectators till their attention relaxed, when paid func¬ 
tionaries of the usual sort might he quietly introduced, is a 
species of burlesque on legislation. To attach to one office 
a salary whose magnitude is out of all proportion to the 
duties ; next to create another office, with ample duties 
hut no salary ; and then to jumble both sets of duties 
however hotorogeneous, into one set of hands, exhibits a 
singular contrast with the rule of securing every service 
by its own appropriate reward ; and paying no more for 
any service, than the performance of tho service strictly 
demands. Tho time was now come, when the same 
aversion to patronage was not necessary to be displayed. 
It was therefore enacted, that a salary, to he paid by the 
Company, should be annexed to the office of certain of the 
Commissioners of the India Board ; and that, in tho ap¬ 
pointment of those Commissioners, the circle of the Privy 
Council should no longer be the boundary ol' His Majesty’s 
choice. 

The second alteration regarded the Indian trade. As 
an expedient, for softening the opposition of the commer¬ 
cial bodies, it was devised, that the Company should afford 
annually not less than 3,000 tons of shipping, in which 
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private individuals might on their own account traffic BOOK VI. 
with India, subject to the restriction of not exporting chap. vii. 

military stores, or importing piece goods, and subject also- 

to the restriction of lodging imports in the Company's Ii93. 
warehouses, and disposing of them at the Company’s 
sales. 

In adducing motives for the approbation of those mea¬ 
sures, Mr. Dundas was successful and unsuccessful: unsuc¬ 
cessful in offering any reasons which can now satisfy an 
enlightened inquirer, hut completely successful in offering 
reasons which satisfied the bulk of his auditory. He 
began with what he knew to be a favourite topic for a 
Untied .Parliament—the wisdom of contempt for theory. 

On this occasion, however, theory was treated by him with 
unusual lenity ; for though Mr. Dundas affirmed that tlio 
theories to which he was opposed did not hold (rue in 
the case for which he had to provide ; he was not very un¬ 
willing to allow that they hold good in all other cases. 

The propositions, which Mr. Dundas hero vilified by the 
name of theories, were two: the first, that the business of 
government, and the business of commerce, cannot, with 
advantage to the governed, be lodged in the same hands ; 
the second, that freedom is the life of cm mm; reo, and 
restraint and monopoly its bane. What argument did 
Mr, Dundas produce to show that these propositions did 
not hold true in tho case of India? India, said he, has 
hitherto been governed in contempt of them: ergo, they 
do not hold true in the case of India. Mr. Danilas, it is 
true, asserted also, that India had been governed well; 
but “governed well,” in this case, means simply governed, 
and nothing more; “governed,” somehow or other. .As 
to the quality of the government, besides that it was the 
gratuitous and interested assumption, therefore worth 
nothing, of Mr. Dundas, what is the standard of compari¬ 
son ! India had been governed well, as compared with 
what ? As compared with the highest state of advantage 
in which human nature is capable of being placed ? This 
is what Mr. Dundas himself would not have ventured, even 
in his boldest moments of affirmation, to state. As compared 
with the ancient Mogul government ? Was that the mean¬ 
ing of Mr. Dundas ? A mighty boast! That Die pride of 
1 '.ritish legislation should produce something not quite so 
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BOOK VI. bad as the despotism of barbarians. And this, even at 
chap. vii. that time, was a matter of doubt. It is, now, something 
- ... — more. If this, however, was the meaning, the logic of the 
1793. ministers and of parliament, the one inventing, the other 
assenting, stood as follows: “ India, in the hands of a 
civilized people, has been governed, not quite so badly, 
say the ministers, quite as badly, say other persons, as 
when it was under the despotism of barbarians. Therefore, 
it is truo, that the union of commerce with government, 
and the monopoly of trade, are good things in India.” 
This is a logic by which a man may be helped to a great 
variety of convenient conclusions. With Mr. Dundas, the 
Grand Vizir of Constantinople might say : The empire of 
tho Sublime Porte is “ governed well; ” ergo, janissaries, 
and the bow-string, are excellent in the empire of the 
Sublime Porte. The above reasoning Mr. Dundas corro¬ 
borated by an established parliamentary axiom, which he 
often found of unspeakable utility, that all change in mat¬ 
ters of government is bad. Allow this, and it followed, 
with undeniable certainty, that all change in the govern¬ 
ment of India was had. On tho other hand, if the abso¬ 
lute and universal truth of that celebrated axiom should 
be susceptible of dispute, all the oratory which Mr. Dundas 
expended on the topic of change in general, falls, unsup¬ 
ported to the ground. 

The particular change which his opponents contem¬ 
plated, the removal of the government of India from the 
hands of a commercial corporation, would, he said, produce 
the following effects; it would retard the payment of the 
Company’s debts ; it would check the growing commerce 
between the two countries ; and it would endanger the alle¬ 
giance of India. He asked, if it would be wise to incur so 
much danger for a theory 1 With regard to the first two 
of these bare, unsupported assumptions, which ought to 
have passed for nothing, experience has provided the 
answer. The government has remained as Mr, Dundas 
desired, and the Company, so far from paying its debts, 
has enormously increased them ; it has remained as Mr, 
Dundas desired, and the commerce, instead of increasing, 
has dwindled to a trifle. That in a well-ordered attempt 
to improve the mode of governing the people of India, 
there was any thing to weaken their allogianee, is so evi- 
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dently untrue, that it is wonderful there should he a le- BOOK VI. 
gislative assembly, in a civilised country, in which it coat. vn. 
could be asserted without derision and disgrace. ——— 

“All this danger,” said tho Indian minister, “to be 1,ua> 
incurred for a theory ?” First, Mr. Dundas’s eagerness to 
escape from theory has not avoided the danger, but realized 
a great part of it. Secondly, when he treats tho word 
theory; when all that class of politicians, to which he be¬ 
longed, t rcat tho word theory, with so much contempt, 
what is it they mean 1 Thought: all application of tho 
thinking powers to the business of government, they call 
theory ; every tiling, in short, except mechanical trudging 
in a beaten track. In the present case, thought, applying 
the results of experience to the circurnstaneos of India, 
endeavoured to foresee what mode of government would 
be attended with the happiest effects; but if over thought, 
in consequence of this operation, recommends any thing 
different in government from that which actually exists, 
it is, by Mr. Dundas and liis fellows, to receive the name 
of theory, and to be exploded. “All the good which now 
exists, will you sacrifice it to a theory ? ” When thought 
has accurately weighed the value of that which exists, and 
accurately weighed tho value of that which may be got by 
a change ; and, after all that is good and evil on both 
sides is maturely considered, pronounces deliberately that 
the second value is greater than the first; what is meant 
by asking, whether it is wise to sacrifice so much good to 
a theory 1 Is it not asking us whether it is wise to sacri¬ 
fice the less good to tho greater i In such cases the 
answer is, that it is wise, to sacrifice so much good to 
theory. It is only an abuse of language to express the 
facts in. such inappropriate terms. 

Mr. Dundas said, that no two persons agreed, in the 
substitutes which were proposed for the present plan. 

This, t.oo, however ridiculous, is a standing argument 
against improvement. Yet it is not the question, whether 
few or many schemes are proposed; but whether any of 
them is good. It would lie a strango maxim of govern¬ 
ment, that, where a great end is in view, and men have 
different opinions about the means, in that case all power 
of choice should bo extinguished, and things must remain 
as they are. How numerous soever the opinions, it is 
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still the business of wisdom to inquire wliat is best; and 
take the most effectual measures for carrying it into happy 
execution. It is worthy of particular regard, that almost 
all the goneral arguments of those who oppose the im¬ 
provement of political institutions, may thus he traced 
up to one assumption; viz. That the original condition 
of human beings, the brutal savage state, ought never 
to have been altered; and that all those men who liavo 
laboured to make human nature what it is, ought to be 
condemned as wicked. 

Among his other arguments, or more properly speaking 
his assertions, Mr. Dundas affirmed, that the surplus re¬ 
venue in India could not be carried to England, which ho 
affectedly called realizing, but by the Company’s trade. 
There is nothing, it appears from experience, too absurd to 
pass for an argument in a aristocratical assembly. That 
neither money nor goods could be conveyed from India 
to England, except by the East India Company, was a pro¬ 
position which it required no ordinary share of credulity 
to digest. Experience, moreover, has proved, what a 
knowledge of the theory of man would have foretold, that 
there would bo no surplus revenue to bring. 

Mr. Dundas made use of other assertions. Ho asserted, 
that free trade would produce colonization ; and that co¬ 
lonization would produco the loss of India. Unhappily, it 
it is almost impossible to establish any considerable num¬ 
ber of Europeans in India ; because the natives subsist 
upon so little, that the wages of labour are too low to 
enable Europeans to live. If it were possible, nothing 
would bo of so much advantage), both to the people of 
India, and to the people of England. 

As a weight to counterbalance the arguments of those 
who pleaded for the separation of the commerce from the 
government of India, and for the dissolution of the Com¬ 
pany, Mr. Dundas delivered it as his old, and, after much 
time and experience, his present and confirmed opinion, 
that, if the patronage of India were added to the other 
sources of the influence of the crown, it would be sufficient 
to ensure to the crown a majority in both houses of par¬ 
liament, and would destroy the substance of the constitu¬ 
tion, through the medium of its forms. The patronage of 
India was trasferred to the crown. It was the express 
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purpose of the declaratory act of 1788, to place the govern- BOOK VI. 
ment of India fully and completely in the hands of the chap. vn. 

mhustois. Is the patronage of the Admiralty Hoard, the- 

patronage of the Commandcr-in-Chief, or that of tho Lord 1793. 
Chancellor, less ministerial patronage, because it is by 
these functionaries it is dispensed? Was it possible to 
give to ministers the unlimited power over tho govern¬ 
ment of India,and not to give the benefit of the patronage 
along v ith it ? 

The :\vo great crimes of which the government in India 
had hi on accused were ; pillage of the natives, and wars 
of conquest. The present hill, Mr. Dundas asserted, would 
cure these evils, llow ? It had two expedients for that 
purpose : the laud-tax was now. listed ; and the Governor- 
General was responsible to parliament. 

For annexing salaries to the Board of Control, and en¬ 
abling his Majesty to make any body a Commissioner, 
little trouble in search of a reason seems to have been 
thought necessary. 'Without a salary, and without a 
choice of other persons than members of the Privy- 
Council, no body, said Mr. .Dundas, could be got who 
would keep the office so long, or attend to its business 
so much, as to be capable of taking a useful part in its 
management. Niue years before, was this incapable of 
being foreseen? But foresight is theory. When the 
Commissioners of Control were first appointed, there were 
persons who had so much salary, and so little to do for it, 
that they would he very well paid for both services; viz,, 
those of the India Board, and those attached to the salary, 
added together. After an additional salary was got for 
the India Commissioners, what was done with the surplus 
salary of those who had too much for the services which 
it was intended to pay 1 Was any of it taken away ? 

No. Why '! To this last question, no answer is ro- 
qui red. 

By allowing 3000 tons, for private trade, in tho Com¬ 
pany’s ships, Mr. Dundas took credit for having done 
something considerable in favour of the manufacturers 
and merchants. The source of advantage in private trade 
would be found in tho more expeditious and economical 
methods to which private interests would give birth. By 
subjecting the private trader to the delays and expenses 
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BOOK VI. of the Company, Mr. Dundas cut oft'the possibility of ad- 
chap. vii. vantage; and the merchants declined to occupy the un- 
--- profitable channel which he had opened. 

1793. In ever y 01le G f the particular objects which this bill 
pretended to have in view; the enlargement of British 
commerce, the extinction of debt, and the prevention of 
conquest; its failure, on experience, has proved to be 
complete. 

It encountered very little opposition till its third read¬ 
ing in the lower house. On that occasion it was furiously 
assaulted by Mr. Fox. The House of Commons, he ob¬ 
served, had, in the year 1780, proclaimed their solemn 
opinion, that, “ the influence of the Crown had increased, 
was increasing, and ought to be diminished.” In defiance 
of this alarming declaration, in violation of the solemn 
protestations with which the nation were amused, upon 
the first introduction of the present system of Indian 
government, a new lot of influence was avowedly created. 
This was little. The mighty mass of evil existed in the 
influence which was wareiioused for ministerial use with 
the Court of Directors. This was tho most dangerous pa¬ 
tronage at the disposal of the Crown. Why 1 because it 
was irresponsible. “Is it,” said Mr. Fox, “to be placed 
in the hands of those who really have the power over it 1 
No! it is to be given to their agents and dependants ; 
whose responsibility, from the nature of their situation, it 
is absurd to speak of,—It has been asserted,” he cried 
“that the patronage of India consists in the appointment 
of a few writers. If there is a man in this House ! if there 
is a man in this country ! if there is one man in the British 
territory in India ! who can believe this assertion, I wish 
him joy of his credulity ! I ask any man, who is not in¬ 
sane,—in whom, if this bill shall pass into a law, will the 
whole of the patronage of India be invested 1 Will not 
the Company and their Directors be the mere tools of the 
minister! Who appointed Lord Cornwallis? Who Sir 
John Shore 1 The clear effect of the measure is to give to 
the minister all the power, and screen him from all respon¬ 
sibility.” 1 

Mr. Pitt answered : by complaining that his opponent 
had deferred to the last stage the statement of his objec- 
1 Parliamentary Debates, 24th May, 1793. 
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tions; and by endeavouring to show, that the appointment BOOK VL 
of writers to India, who begin as clerks, and rise by seni- ohac. vji, 

ority to places of importance, could not greatly increase- 

the influence of ministers, even if their power over Di- D!)3. 
rectors wore us complete as the argument of the opposition 
supposed. This, however, was not to deny, that ministers 
possessed all the influence created by the patronage of 
1 ndia ; a fact which, at this time, Mr. Pitt did not affect 
to dispute : it was only to assert, that this influence, 
when it was got, was of inconsiderable importance. This 
was to contradict his own arguments against the bill of 
Mr, Fox ; and to recant every assertion by which he had 
successfully covered it with odium. It was also to con¬ 
tradict the principal argument by which Mr. DunJas had 
defended the propriety of continuing the government of 
India in the hands of a commercial company. But it did 
not subvert the truth, that a mass of wealth equivalent to 
all the lucrative offices in India, ready to be employed by 
the Crown, in purchasing the co-operation of those who 
were appointed to cheek it, would contribute largely to 
convert the chocking into a confederate body ; and to 
establish a fatal union of King and (parliament upon the 
ruin of the people. 

The views of the parties who demanded, on this occa¬ 
sion, a change in the management of Indian affairs, aro 
too nearly the same with the views, which have already 
been discussed, of preceding parties, to require any par¬ 
ticular examination. The merchants petitioned chiefly 
for freedom of trade. On what grounds of reason, has 
been, as far as compatible with the nature of the present 
undertaking, already disclosed. The political change which 
most of the complaining parties appeared to contemplate, 
was the transfer of the details of government from the 
Court of Directors to his Majesty’s ministers. On what 
ground, it appears to me, that the transfer of power which 
has already been made from the Oourt of Directors to his 
Majesty's ministers is not an improvement, and, by parity 
of reason, that any further transfer would not be an im¬ 
provement, has been seen in ray explanation of the nature 
of the instrument for the good government of India, which 
was provided by Mr, Pitt, in the Board of Control. 

To communicate the whole of the impression, mado 
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BOOK VI. upon a mind, which has taken a survey of the government 
chav. vij. of India, by the East India Company, more completely 
-—■—— through the whole field of its action, than was ever taken 
1793. before, and which has not spared to bring forward into the 
same light the unfavourable and the favourable points, it 
may be necessary to state, and this I conceive to be the 
most convenient occasion for stating, That, in regard to 
intention, I know no government, either in past or present 
times, that can bo placed equally high with that of the 
East India Company; That I can hardly point out an 
occasion on which the schemes they have adopted, and 
even the particular measures they pursued, were not by 
themselves considered as conducive to the welfare of the 
people whom they governed ; That I know no government 
which has on all occasions shown so much of a disposition 
to make sacrifices of its own interests to the interests of 
the people whom it governed, and which has, in fact, made 
so many and such important sacrifices: That, if the East 
India Company have been so little successful in ameliorat¬ 
ing the practical operation of tlicir government, it has 
been owing chiefly to tho disadvantage of their situation, 
distant a voyago of several months from the scene of action, 
and to that imperfect knowledge which was common to 
them with almost all their countrymen: But that they 
have never erred so much, as when, distrusting their own 
knowledge, they have followed tho directions of men wdiom 
they unhappily thought wiser than themselves, viz. prac¬ 
tical Statesmen, and Lawyers; And that, lastly, in the 
highly important point of the servants, or subordinate 
agents of government, there is nothing in the world to bo 
compared witli the East India Company, whose servants, 
as a body, have not only exhibited a portion of talent 
which forms a contrast with that of tho ill-chosen instru¬ 
ments of other governments: but have, except in some 
remarkable instances, as that of tho loan transactions 
with the Nabob of Arcot, maintained a virtue, which, 
under the temptations of their situation, is worthy of the 
highest applause. 

For the immediate successor of Lord Cornwallis, choice 
was made of Mr. Shore, a civil servant of the Company, 
whose knowledge of the revenue system of India was held 
in peculiar esteem. Pacific habits, and skill in revenue, 
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were possibly regarded as means abundantly necessary for 
realizing those pecuniary promises, which had been so 
loudly and confidently made to both the parliament and 
the people of England. 

About the same time that Mr. Shore, dignified for his 
new station with the title of Sir John Shore, succeeded to 
the substantial power of the government of Bengal, its 
nomiuol sovereign, the Nabob Muburok ud Dow la, died, 
after a life of thirty-seven years, and a reign of twenty- 
throe, lie left twelve sons and thirteen daughters, and 
was succeeded by bis oldest son Gzeoz ud Dowla, who 
was solemnly proclaimed at Calcutta on the 28tlr of 
Sopti imber. 

The first important circumstance which solicited tho 
attention of the now Governor-General, was the appear¬ 
ance of an approaching rupture between two of the lato 
confederates ; tho Nizam, ami tho Mahrattas, The views, 
upon one another, of these two status, had undergone no 
permanent alteration from the union to which tho desire 
of sharing in tho spoils of Tippoo had given a temporary 
existence. Intervening circumstances had nearly matured 
into act their inimical designs. 

The treaty of alliance, offensive and defensive, between 
tho English, the Nizam, ami Mahrattas, included a mutual 
guaran -.ee against the common object of their hatred and 
apprehensions, the sovereign of Mysore. This guarantee 
Lord Cornwallis appears to have thought of groat import¬ 
ance for English security. It billows, that lie must havo 
expected greater benefit from the co-operation of the 
Nizam and Mahrattas, in case of an attack, than mischief 
from entanglement in tho wars to which the turbulent 
politics of these native states would certainly give occa¬ 
sion. The mode in which tho contracting parties were to 
act, in accomplishing the objects of tho guarantee, was left, 
in the i.rcaty concluded previously to the war, to be 
settled by subsequent regulation. Ho much had the 
Governor-General this affair of the guarantee at heart, 
that ho endeavoured, as soon after the war as possible, to 
secure it by an express treaty devoted to that particular 
object. Jt was, however, to he an extraordinary treaty; 
for Lord Gornwallis, not being altogether without foresight 
of the evils likely to abound from an obligation to take a 
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BOOK VI. part in the wars "which, the Nizam and Malirattas might 
chap. vij. kindle, was for inserting an article, by which the allies 

•- were not to assist one another, except, just when they 

1793. pleased ; or, as he chose to express it, “ until they were 
convinced that the party requiring assistance had justico 
on his side, and all measures of conciliation had proved 
fruitless.” 1 

A draught of a treaty, to this effect, was transmitted 
to the courts of Hyderabad and Poonak. The Nizam, 
though fully sensible that the English alone stood between 
him and destruction, was yet encouraged to the hope of 
drawing ids profit out of the eagerness for this treaty 
which the Governor-General displayed. A dispute had 
already sprung up between him and Tippoo Sultan. The 
Nabob of Kernoul was the dependant of the Nizam. On 
that chief Tippoo was urging claims which the Nizam 
contested. When solicited on the subject of the treaty, 
the Nizam demanded, as the price of his consent, the 
support of the English in the affair with Tippoo. This 
behaviour, the English, who knew their advantages, treated 
as a crime; and expressed so much of anger, that the 
Nizam was eager to redeem his offence by unlimited 
complaisance. 

As the power of the Mahrattas was different, bo was 
their temper. The Poonah Councils were still governed 
by Nana i’urnavese, who now despairing of assistance 
from the English to support him against the designs of 
Sindia, opposed to the importunities of the Governor- 
General on the subject of bis treaty, evasion and delay. 
At last the Mahratta minister produced a sketch of a 
treaty of guaranteo to which he expressed his willingness 
to accede, but involving terms, the acceptance of which, 
it is probable, he did not expect. Among these was an 
engagement for realizing the claims of chout upon the 
the dominions of Tippoo. 

The Mahrattas were jealous of the enlarged, and growing 
power of the English. They were impatient to reap the 
spoils of the feeble Nizam ; an acquisition, to which they 

1 Letter from Governor-General to the Resident at Poonah, dated 7th August, 
1792, Colonel Wilkes says, on this occasion, “ The policy of his Mahratta allies 
was in direct and systematic opposition to every thing explicit and definite in 
its connexion with other powers.” In this way, it might he supposed, that 
tliiB was a clause exactly to suit them. 
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regarded the connexion of that prince with the English as BOOK VI. 
tlie only obstruction. Sindia, whose power bed been so chap. vii. 
greatly increased, now exerted a decisive influence on the " 

Mahratta councils, and entertained designs of future gran¬ 
deur with which the ascendency, or rather the existence, 
of the English in India was altogether incompatible. Ho 
was not solicitous to disguise his hatred of the connexion 
between them and the Nizam ; or the satisfaction with 
which he regarded the power of Tippoo, as a counterpoise 
to the still more formidable power of the English. 

After a negotiation of more than a yoar, the accession 
o ! 'the Malirattas to the union so fondly projected by Lord 
Cornwallis, was regarded as hopeless. The Nizam, who 
saw in their aversion to the proposed engagements, a 
design of holding themselves at liberty to fall upon him, 
was kindled to an ardent pursuit of the guarantee; and 
urged upon the English government the propriety of con¬ 
cluding the treaty singly with him ; as it could be no 
reason, because a third party swerved from its engage¬ 
ments, that the other two should abandon theirs. 1 It 
entered, however, into the policy of Sir John Shore, to 
avoid whatever could excite the jealousy of the Mahrattas: 
the English government, accordingly, declared its satisfac¬ 
tion with the verbal acquiescence of the Nizam; and on 
the part of the Mahrattas, with a promise, incidentally 
gi ven, that they would act agreeably to existing treaties. 

The Nizam became at last so much impressed with tho 
prospect of the dangers around him, that on tho 1st of 
January, 1701, Sir John Kennaway, tho English ltesident 
a; Hyderabad, described him to the (Juvcruor-Ocneral, as 
prepared to form, with the English, engagements, which 
would render them masters of his country for ever ; and 
urged the wisdom of not allowing so favourable an oppor¬ 
tunity to escape. 2 

1 Sir John Mnlnnlm tliiidis this pioil rrasonint!, |i. 143. 

2 Si c lbs Ik-S|mtdi In tin! i iovernur-Ui.iic.Tiil. dated Hyderabad, 1st Jan. 1794. 

THe words of Sir John Malcolm, reporting and applauding riiis advice, arc 
worthy of insertion. “In thin [tin*, despatch in question] the I Resident states 
Ivs conviction, that, the eireumstuiiecf! in which the court of .Hyderabad was 
t| cn placed, and the diameter of those by whom it was ruled, were such, as 
g ive us an opportunity, which it was wise and politic to use, to establish an 
ii'tllienee and power in its councils, which would enable us :n command its 
{utiircexertions, and benefit from its resources under any events that could 
o-'cur.’’ Sketch, &i:., p. 144. The opinion of two such distinguished func¬ 
tionaries of the Company, so thoroughly conversant in. the politics of India, 

VOL. VI. 0 
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The course into which the Mahrattas had been guided 
by impulse of the circumstances in which they were 
placed, very highly favoured the extension of the do¬ 
minion, by gradual encroachments upon their slothful and 
improvident governments of India. Enabled from the 
nature of their country, and their state of society, to 
exercise with advantage a continual war of depredation 
against the surrounding states, they were often bribed to 
forbearance, by those who could find no other security 
against their ravages. The terms of this agreement came 
at last to bo fixed, at a fourth part of the revenues of the 
country which they consented to spare. This was an 
opening, at which the stronger party generally found the 
means of introducing whatever was required for the final 
subjugation of the country. The fourth part of the 
revenues was always a disputed sum ; and as the Mah¬ 
rattas endeavoured to make it appear to he greater than 
it really was, the government of the country endeavoured 
to make it less. Nothing is over paid by an Indian go¬ 
vernment, so long as it can help it; least of all, an odious 
tribute. The Mahratta ohout therefore was seldom paid, 
except by the terror of a Mahratta army ; and by conse¬ 
quence it was almost always in arrear. Under the pro- 
tension of security against imposition and delay in the 
receipt of the cliout, the Mahrattas as often as possible 
insisted upon sending their own officers into the country 
to collect it. This gave them a power of interference in 
every measure of the government, and the support of a 
body of partisans, who, exercising the powers of Indian 
tax-gatherers, were masters of the property, and to a great 
degree of the person of every man subject to their exac¬ 
tions. 

The dominions of the Nizam had long sustained the 
Mahratta chout; and previous to the connexion which was 
formed between the Hyderabad government and Lord 
Cornwallis, the Mahrattas exercised so great an authority 
in his country, that tho minister of the Nizam was more 
attentive to the wishes of the Mahrattas than the com- 


respecting the real import of those engagements, by which the native Frinces 
accepted the Company’s troops as the. intstrumeni of their defence, is more in¬ 
structive as throwing light upon the hypocrisy of preceding, than the plain 
dealing of subsequent times. 
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mands of his master. During the necessity of exertion BOOK VI. 
against Tippoo, and the union formed for his subjugation, onAi'.vn. 

the Mahrattas had yielded to a temporary relaxation of - 

their influence over the country of the Nizam. But they '"M. 
now intended to resume it with improvements; and a 
long arrear of ehout afforded the pretext for interference. 

The English government offered its mediation. The 
ready acceptance of the Nizam was not a matter of doubt. 

The Mahrattas employed evasion ; and as soon as they 
were, convinced that the interposition of the Governor- 
General would certainly not be with arms, they treated 
his mediating propositions with frigid indifference. 

A circumstance, calculated to alarm the English govern¬ 
ment, occurred. Tippoo Sultan had an army in the field, 
and either intended, or under terror was suspected of in¬ 
tending, a confederacy with the Malirattus for the subju¬ 
gation of the Nizam. The question was, what course it 
now behoved the English government to pursue. 

By the treaty of alliance, the Nizam, it might he urged, 

■was entitled to the assistance of the English against Tip¬ 
poo ; and so little were they released from their engage¬ 
ments, by the infidelity of the Mahrattas, that they were 
rather bound to compel them to fulfil the conditions of a 
treaty, of which the parties were implied guarantees. 

Besides, the Nizam had declared, that his accession to the 
alliance against Tippoo was founded, not upon any confi¬ 
dence which he could place in MahruLta, hut on that alone 
which he reposed in English faith : receiving him into 
the alliance upon this declaration was a virtual pledgo, 
that the protection to which he looked from the English, 
was not to depend upon that security which he expressly 
rejected : to make it depend upon that security was, there¬ 
fore, a breach of engagement. At the time when the 
Nizam, confiding in the security of English protection, 
took part with the English, the value attached to his 
alliance, was such, that it would have been purchased with 
eagerness at the expense of an engagement, offensive and 
defensive with himself. Would the Nizam, being attacked 
by Tippoo, have been entitled to assistance from the Eng¬ 
lish, if defended by the Mahrattas'! And was his title less, 
when about to be attacked by Tippoo, with the Mahrattas 
conjoined '! Such a disappointment in hopes, on which he 
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T. had staked the very existence of his throne, could not do 
i. less than ensure to the English the enmity of the Nizam. 
“ Nor could the English abandon him, without the appear¬ 
ance at once of weakness and infidelity ; without descend¬ 
ing Irora that high station in which they now over-awed 
the princes of India, as well by the terror of their arms, 
as the purity of their faith. 

Considerations presented themselves of an opposite 
tendency. If the co-operation of all the parties in a 
treaty were necessary to the attainment of its end, and 
tha defection of any one of them rendered the attainment 
of the end no longer possible, the defection of one dis¬ 
solved, of course, the obligation of all. Again, the treaty 
of alliance between the. English, the Nizam, and the Mah¬ 
rattas, bound the parties not to assist the enemies of one 
another. In the ease, therefore, of a war between any 
two of the parties, the third could not interfere. In such 
a case, the neutrality of the third party was that which 
the terms of the treaty expressly required. If the friend¬ 
ship of the Nizam would be lost, if the opinion which 
prevailed of English power, and of the tenacity of English 
engagements, should endure a slight and temporary diminu¬ 
tion, war was beyond comparison a greater ovil. It was 
impossible for any body to suppose that a war against 
Tippoo and the Mahrattas would be easily sustained. And 
as the revenue of the Company was confessedly unequal 
to the expenditure of war, a protracted contest was to be 
regarded as pregnant with ruin. Even the destruction of 
the Nizam could not be considered as adding to the dan¬ 
gers of the English ; since, after subverting that power, 
the Mahrattas and Tippoo were much move likely to make 
war upon one another, than to combine their arms for an 
attack upon the. British state. Finally, by the act of par¬ 
liament the Company’s servants were clearly prohibited 
from interfering in the quarrels of the native princes, and 
from taking up arms against them, unless to oppose an 
actual invasion of the British provinces. 

By these considerations, the mind of the Governor- 
Genera! was determined; and lie purposed to leave the 
Nizam to his late, dliat such a determination was con¬ 
trary to the expectations upon which the Nizam was 
induced to enter into the alliance, expectations which for 
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that pnrjjoso lie was encouraged to entertain, there seems COOK XL 
no reason to doubt. Tho difficulties of the Governor- chai-. vh. 

General, and the disappointment of the Nizam, were- 

created by the looseness of the treaty. Two obvious 10M, 
oases, the authors of that treaty had not been able to 
foroaei; First, if one of the three contracting parties were 
attached by Tippoo, and one of the two who in that case 
were bound to assist should decline ; .Secondly, if one of 
the three were attacked, and one of the two, who ought to 
assist, instead of assisting, should join tho aggressor. 

There was nothing in the treaty which determined what 
was :.o be done by the third parly in either of those 
cases, 

If Tippoo had attacked tho English, and the Mahrattas 
had either not assisted, or joined in the attack, i t may be 
strongly suspected that the English, in that case, would 
not have held the Nizam released from itis engagement. 

The opinion has also been urged, and it is not without 
probability, that, by declaring themselves bound to pro¬ 
tect the Nizam, tho English would not have involved 
themselves in tho calamities of war, lint would have pre¬ 
vented hostilities by the terror of their interference. 1 

Y lien once the English have thoroughly imbibed the 
dread of an enemy, Tippoo, or any other; that dread, 
after the cause of it is weakened, or, poradvonture, wholly 
removed, continues for a long time to warp their policy. 

In the opinion of tho Governor-General, great danger still 
impended over the Company by the existence of Tippoo. 

The Nizam lie regarded as too weak ; the Mahrattas alone 
as sufficiently powerful to yield a counterpoise to that 
detested sovereign : bis policy, therefore, was to retain, at 
some cost, the friendship of the Mahrattas ; and for this 
purpose not to grudge tho sacrifice of the Nizam. 

He was relieved from a portion of his difficulties by the 
assurance that, if Tippoo laid entertained the project of 
an attack upon the Nizam, it was now laid aside, hi the 
dispute between the Nizam and Mahrattas, the treaty, he 
thought, created, certainly, no obligation to interfere. 

In the opinion of Sir John Malcolm, an obligation ex¬ 
isted, which cannot fail to be considered ns a littlo extra¬ 
ordinary. lie seems to say, for it is seldom that a rhetorical 

* This opinion in given with confidence by Sir John Malcolm. 
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BOOK VI. writer is entirely free from ambiguity, that the native 
chap. vn. powers, by joining the English in any war in which they 

- were engaged, established a right, which nothing but their 

D9I. own inisconduct could ever forfeit, to their friendship, and 
to protection against any power to whom by that conduct 
they might have given offence. 1 He adduces Lord Corn¬ 
wallis as a party to this speculation ; who, “ in his letter, 
under date the 28th of February, 1790, to the Resident at 
Poonah, declared, that the Mahratta state, by acting against 
Tippoo in concert with the British government, became 
entitled, in reason and equity, to a defensive alliance 
against that prince, even though no previous engagement 
existed.” If this proposition means anything real, and if 
assistance in war creates an obligation to assistance in 
return, except an obligation of which the party obliged is 
alone to judge ; in other words, an obligation binding him 
only when agreeable, that is, no obligation at all: the re¬ 
ceipt of assistance in war is a snare, which carries ruin in 
its consequences, and ought for ever to he shunned* One 

i Sketch, &c M p. 167. 

* This is a conclusion not necessarily resulting from the premises. Undoubt¬ 
edly assistance in war against a common enemy constitutes in equity and reason 
a claim to assistance on a like occasion. It is possiblo that there maybe 
counteracting claims by which the obligation may be overruled, but the impos¬ 
sibility of fulfilling an obligation is no argument against its reasonableness or 
Justice. In the view here taken of this transaction, the moat material points 
are omitted. The grounds which the Nizam had to look to the British Govern¬ 
ment for protection, and the policy of affording it to him. The letter of the 
treaty was not violated by withholding aid from the Nizam against the Mah- 
rattas singly and conjointly with Tippoo, but unquestionably the spirit was 
departed from. It was formed to maintain the integrity of the Hyderabad 
state against the aggression of a more powerful neighbour, and it mattered not 
whence the danger came; the Nizam equally required protection and had been 
led to expect it. The Mahrattas neither needed nor asked for protection. After 
the war was over the same expectation was kept alive by the negotiations set 
on foot by Lord Cornwallis for a continuation of a guarantee treaty with the 
Nizam and the Mahrattas. The Nizam had also some reason to expect favour 
from the English, us a return for his cession of Outdoor and adjustment of the 
arrears of Pesheush. It was also politic to provide for his protection, There 
was nothing to fear from him, whilst his position and resources were calculated 
to be of eminent advantage to the English In any future collision with Tippoo 
and the Mahrattas, of whose hostile feelings and more formidable power there 
could be no uncertainty. On the other hand, there seem to have been diffi¬ 
culties in the way of affording him protection, which are not noticed in the 
text, and which were not alluded to by the Governor-General. Captain Duff 
observes, that whatever might have been the apparent advantage of the Gover¬ 
nor-General’s Interference, if it had enabled Nizam Ally to effect his evasive 
purpose, it must have been recorded as an injustice to the Mahrattas,” Mftbr. 
Hist., iii. 109. The demand* of the Mahrattas for the Chout, during a series of 
years, were not altogether unfounded. It appears also, that they were not 
only met with evasion but with insult and defiance; and that the court of 
lJydcrabud provoked the contest. In .such a state of things the interference of 
the British authority must have been confined to mediation, and would pro¬ 
bably havo been of little effect. It does not seem however to have been very 
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little consequence, in the present instance, it would appear BOOK VI. 
that Sir John Malcolm overlooked. The Nizam and Mah- chav. vn. 

rattas were about to go to war. The English had received- 

assistance from both of them : the English were therefore I'S'h 
bound to lend assistance to both of them :—that is, to 
send one body of English troops to fight against another. 

Before hostilities commenced between tho Subahdarand 
the Mahrattas, Mahdajee Sindiah died. The power of this 
chief, and his ascendancy in the Mahratta confederacy, 
had lately been so great, that his death was expected to 
produce considerable changes; and the Resident atl’oonah 
thought it probable that the opportunity might be so im¬ 
proved, as to effect an adjustment between the Nizam and 
Mahrattas. The Governor-Cenoral, however, would not 
risk offence to the Poonah government, by any sort of 
interference more forcible than words ; and the successor 
of Mahdajoe Sindiah, his nephew Donlut Rao, soon as¬ 
sembled his army from the remotest parts of his domi¬ 
nions, and obtained an ascendancy at oneo in the Poonah 
councils, and in the confederacy which was forming against 
the dominions of the Nizam. 

The Nizam was the party in danger, but the first in the 
field. He advanced to Bodor, if not with a view to actual 
aggressiou, at loast with a view to interfere in the internal 
affairs of tho Mahratta government, a considerable time 
before the movement of the Mahratta armies. Early in 
March, 1785, the advanced corps of tho Mahratta army, 
under the command of Doulut Rao Sindiah, approached ; 
arid the Nizam advanced from Bcder to meet him. A 
general action took place. Botli armies wow thrown into 
some confusion, and neither obtained any considerable 
advantage. But the women of tho Nizam were frightened; 
and under their influence he retreated from the scone of 
action during the night. lie sought protection in tho 
small fort of Kurdla, where the Mahrattas hud the advan¬ 
tage of terminating the war without another blow. The 
fort is completely surrounded by hills, except at one par¬ 
ticular spot. The Mahrattas took possession of this out- 


siremioualy attempted, and the selfish motives which alone were urged for the 
desertion of the Nizam, were not creditable to the character of the government 
for generosity or justice.—\Y. 
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BOOK VI. let, by wliich they completely shut up the Nizam, and cut 
chap. vii. him of! from supplies. After remaining some weeks ill 

-this miserable) situation, ho found himself at the mercy of 

liUo. his enemy, and concluded a peace on such terms as they 
were pleased to dictate. The particulars of the treaty 
were not fully made known ; but, beside establishing all 
their former claims, the Mahrattas compelled him to cede 
to them a country of thirty-five lacs’ revenue, including 
the celebrated fort of Douhitabad ; to pay three evores of 
rupees, one-third immediately, the rest by instalments of 
twenty lacs per annum ; and to give up, as a hostage for 
the performance of those conditions, liis minister Azeem 
ul Omrah, whose abilities had for some time been the 
great support of his throue ; who was the zealous friend 
of the Knglish connexion ; and a firm opponent of the 
Mahrattas.' 

No part, of the conduct of the English liad more offended 
the Nizam, tliau the refusal to permit liis two battalions 
of British troops to accompany him to the war. As the 
Mahrattas were the great source from which he appre¬ 
hended danger, an expensive force, which could not be,em¬ 
ployed against the Mahrattas, was a loss, rather than ad¬ 
vantage. lde, therefore, shortly after his return to Hy¬ 
derabad, intimated his desire to dispense with the service 
of the English battalions ; and they marched to the ter¬ 
ritories of the Company. 

The huhahdar of the Deccan had never, from the time 
of Bussy, been without French pfilceis in his service. In 
the confederate war against Tippoo, he had two battalions 
of regular infantry, officered by Frenchmen, and com¬ 
manded by a gentleman of the name of Raymond, who 
began his military career in India, at an early age, in the 
disastrous campaigns of Lally. At first his establishment 
amounted to no more than three hundred men ; and he 
hired their arms from a merchant of his own country, at 
the rate of eight annas 1 a month, l’y his services and 
address, lie rapidly increased the favour and liberalities of 

1 Tlio.Ii-pcrsi.m <>f flic Nizam's army was the result of :i paiiie which oc¬ 
curred in the course ul' the ami it was then that Nizam Ali took refuge 

witlnn tint fortoi' Kiinlla. In this lie was shut up, iu«t smile weeks, but two 
days, when lie \va>, cmuiiullcd to submit io the conditions specified in the text. 
Muhr. Hist. 3, 11 y.—H. 

* lj. Hit. 
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the Snbahdar ; of which he availed himself for the aug- BOOK VI. 
mentation and equipment of Lis corps. It. had received chap. vii. 

great accessions Loth to its numbers and appointments, •--— 

since the peace of Seringapatam ; and the English Ilcsi- LAi. 
dent reported, probably with great exaggeration, that 
twenty-three battalions of this description, with twelve 
field-pieces, accompanied the Nizam in his campaign 
against the Mahrattas. 

After the return of that Prince to his capita!, ho or¬ 
dered new levies of this corps ; and assigned a portion 
of territory for its regular payment. The expostula¬ 
tions of the British Resident, and his intimations that so 
much encouragement of the French portended serious 
oliaugis in his relations with the English, were but little 
regarded. 

A part of this corps was sent to occupy the districts of 
Kurpuh, and Cunnnum. These districts lay upon the 
frontier of the Company’s possessions ; and the Oovernor- 
Gotieral took the alarm. “ The measure itself,” he re¬ 
marked, 1 “had a suspicious not to say criminal appear¬ 
ance j” and ho directed “ the strongest representations to 
be made, to induce the Nizam to recall the detachment of 
Monsieur Raymond.” In case of refusal, the resident was 
oven instructed to threaten him with the march of a body 
of English troops to his frontier. The apprehensions of 
the English government wore increased by some French 
officers, prisoners at Madras, who were detected in a 
project of escape, and suspected of a design to join M. 

Raymond 

Whether the Nizam could have been led on to risk the 
displeasure of the English, or whether the knowledge of 
his defenceless condition would soon have brought him 
back to court their support, sufficient time was not afforded 
to try. Oil the 28th of June, his eldest son Ali Jah fled 
from the capital, and placed himself in open rebellion ; 
when his fears wore so vehemently excited, that he applied 
himself with the utmost, eagerness to recover the friend¬ 
ship of the English, lie agreed to the recall of Raymond’s 
corps from the district of Kurpah ; and warmly solicited 
the return i f the subsidiary force. The battalions were 
ordered to join him with the greatest possible expedition ; 

1 Iii his Minute, 15th Juno, 17^5, 
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BOOK VI. but before they were able to arrive, an action had taken 
i.'jmv. vi j. place, in which Ali Jah was made prisoner. He did not 

- long survive his captivity. 1 The Nizam, however, enjoyed 

1795 . but a few months’ tranquillity, when another member of 
his family revolted, at the head of a large body of troops. 
In quelling this rebellion, and recovering the fort of 
Rachore, which the insurgents had occupied, the English 
battalions had an opportunity of rendering conspicuous 
service. 

The Nizam, though brought again to a sufficient sense 
of his dependanee upon the English, could not help re¬ 
flecting that from them he had nothing to expect in seek¬ 
ing the means of his defence against that insatiate neigh¬ 
bour, whom nothing less than his ruin would content; 
nor could he forbear turning with particular favour to that 
body of his troops, on whom, in contending with the Mah- 
rattas, his principal dependanee must rest. The value of 
M. Raymond’s corps had risen in his estimation by the 
activity which it had displayed in the reduction of Ali 
Jah. Its numbers and appointments were increased ; 
additional lands for its support were assigned to its com¬ 
mander ; and arsenals and foundries were established for 
its equipment. The abilities of M. Raymond qualified him 
to improve the favourable sentiments of his prince ; the 
discipline and equipment of his corps were carried to the 
highest perfection, of which his circumstances would ad¬ 
mit ; and his connexions with the principal officers of the 
government were industriously cultivated and enlarged. 
He was not anxious to avoid those little displays, by which 
the fears and hatred of the English were most likely to he 
inflamed. The colours of the French republic were borne 
by his battalions ; and the cap of liberty was engraved on 
their buttons. While a detachment of this corps was sta¬ 
tioned on the frontier of the Company’s territories, a par¬ 
tial mutiny was raised in a battalion of Madras sepoys. 
It was ascribed, of course, to the intrigues of the abomi¬ 
nable French officers. Whether this was, or was not the 
fact; two native commissioned officers, with a number of 
men, went over to the French. 

1 According to Capt. Grant, AH Jah, unable to face his father, put an end 
to his existence by poison before he reached the capital. Mulu\ liist. 3, 119.— 
W. 
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It was by no means without jealousy and apprehension, 
that the English government beheld the progress of a 
French interest, in the councils of the Nizam. That Prince 
declared his readiness to dismiss the rival corps, provided 
the English subsidiary force was so increased, and its ser¬ 
vice so regulated, as to render it available for his defence. 
This, however, the desire of standing fair with the Mah- 
rattas dissuaded, and a succedaueum was devised. It was 
thought expedient to encourage the entrance of English 
adventurers into the service of the Nizam, who might form 
a rival corps to counterbalance the French. But the Eng¬ 
lish were less qualified thau the French for this species of 
adventure ; there was no man to be found whose abilities 
and address could balance those of M. Raymond ; and this 
project totally failed. 

An event, in the meantime, occurred, which materially 
affected the politics of this part of India. On the 27th of 
October, 1705, happened the death of the young Peshwa, 
Madhoo Row and introduced the most serious divisions 
among the Mahratta chiefs. Nanah Furnavose desired to 
place upon the vacant throne an infant whom he could 
use as a tool. Bajee Rao, undoubted heir, the son of 
Ragoba, was supported by the intlueuco of Sindiah. In 
these circumstances, Nanah Furnavose was anxious to 
strengthen himself by the alliance of the Nizam. He re¬ 
leased Azeem ul Omrah, opened a negotiation with that 
minister on behalf of his master ; and concluded a treaty, 
by which all the cessions extorted at Kurdia were resiguod 
In the meantime, Sindiah hastcuod to Poonah, with an 
army which his rival was unable to oppose ; and Bajeo 
Row was placed upon the musuud of Poonah. The treaty 
with the minister of the Nizam was, of course, annulled ; 
but a new oue was concluded, by which the Nizam was 
inquired to make good only one-fourth of the oessions 
and payments which had been fixed by the convention of 
Kurdia. 2 

1 Madhoo How, the Peishwa, although in hia twenty-first year, was kept by- 
Nana Furnavose, in a state of rigid control which preyed upon his spirits, so 
that a fixed melancholy seized oa his mind, and on the morning of the 20th 
October, 1795, ho deliberately threw himself from a terrace in the palace, by 
which he was so much hart that he died of tho injuries he received, two days 
afterwards. Mahr. Hist, 3, 126.—W. 

2 These transactions are very differently related by Capt, Grant. The 
minister of the Nizam was released, not by Nana Furuarcse, but by Parashram 
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CHAP. VII. 


1795 . 
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BOOK VI. 

CHAP, vu, 

1795 . 


The intercourse with Tippoo, during the administration 
of Sir John Shore, waa bounded by the execution of the 
treaty of Scriugapatam. When the sons of Tippoo were 
restored, 1 the officer who conducted them was empowered 
to make overtures towards a more amicable connection, 
provided a favourable disposition appeared on the part of 
the Sultan. But the pride of that l’riuce was too much 
wounded to consort with friendship ; and on this occa¬ 
sion, the tyrant, as the English called him, disdained to 
practise hypocrisy, lie received the officer with frigid 
civility. 

Though Lord Cornwallis, upon taking the reins of the 
Company’s government, had agreed with the Nabob of 
Oude, that the government of liis country should bo divi¬ 
ded into two parts, of which the one, namely the business 
of defence, and all transactions with foreign states, should 
belong to the Company, and the other, namely, the inter¬ 
nal administration, including the collection of the revenue, 
the coercion of the people, and the distribution of justice, 
should, without interference or control, belong to himself; 
the English rulers had, nevertheless, observed the extra¬ 
ordinary vices of his government with great solicitude, as 
leading necessarily to that desolation of the country, with 
which the payment of the Company’s subsidy would soon 
lie incompatible. On the visit of Lord Cornwallis to Luck¬ 
now, in tire first year of his administration, “I cannot,” ho 
said, “express howmuch I was concerned, during my short 
residence at the capital of the Vizir, and my progress 
through his dominions, to be witness of the disordered 
state of his finances and government, and of the desolated 


Jihao the minister of Poonah, with Siudiah’sconcurrence,the payment of whose 
troops by a sum of money to he paid by the Nizam, was the main inducement 
to the liberation of liis minister. In the subsequent intrigues by which Bajee 
Kao was made Pcishwu, in opposition to Parashram llhao, the Nizam took part 
with Nanab i-nrnavese, in consequence of winch the treaty of Mimr was 
formed. By this the Nizam engaged to aid Nana Kurmivese with a consider¬ 
able force, and in return, the Maliratta relinquished the territory ceded by the 
treaty of Kurdla, the bills which had been granted for the money payments 
then extorted, and acknowledged the chums of the Nizam to certain districts 
near Delhi, All contested points were mutually abandoned, and the Mahratta 
claims were to be settled, in future, annually. The Chouth of the Subah of 
lieder being considered the private property of the Peishwi, Nana confined 
himself to a promise of recommending that it should be given up when Buieo 
Rao was restored to his authority. Mahr. Hist. 3, 142. Note.—W 
i 29th March, 1794. 
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appearance- of the country.”' The Directors, with an ex- BOOK VI. 
traonliimn candour, declared, that, the vices of the native chai*. vii. 

govermnen: were not the only cause of this desolation ;- 

that for a great part of it the vices of their own admiui.s- 
tration were justly accountable. “ Under a system,” they 
say, “defective in almost every part of it, and the abuses 
which arose out of that system, the present unfortunate 
state of the country may, in our opinion, be fairly attri¬ 
buted to a combination of causes. Among these is a claim 
which is new very wisely relinquished, of right of pre¬ 
emptions, a id of exemptions from duties, in the province 
of Oudo ; nude, and exercised, by contractors employed in 
providing ti e investment; and which in ihe opinion of 
Lord Cornwallis, has essentially contributed to its ruin, 

The immense drain of specie from that country of late 
years, umoui iting, from September, 17KI5, to February, 1794, 
to the enormous sum of two erores and thirty-nine lacs of 
rupees, exclusive of wliat may have been sent down to 
Calcutta to answer the bills drawn for the payment of the 
troops, and on private account, stands foremost in our 
opinion, among the causes that have operated so much to 
its prejudice.” 2 Though the Directors saw but imper¬ 
fectly the mode in which connexion with their govern¬ 
ment had been ruinous to Oudo, they had the merit of 
tracing in a general way, the relation between cause and 
effect. 3 

In the year 1792, died TTyder Leg Khan, the, minister. 

As the Nabob was a cipher in the hands of his minister, 
and the minister was a mere instrument in the hands of 
the Company, this was an event which deeply interested 
the Company's government. The Nabob appointed a 
person of the name of Hossein llcza Khan, who had on- 
joyed the principal share of his confidence even in the 
time of the deceased minister, to execute provisionally the 
duties of the vacant olfico. As this person, however, was 

‘ Letter from Lord Cornwallis, dated, “ On tin* Ganges, Kith Nov, 1787;” 

Papers relating to India, primed by the Jlouse of Coumiims in 1«06, No 2, p. 4, 

In the same letter Ids Lordship says, the Nabob, “ urged, as apologias — that 
whilst he was not certain of the extent of our demands upon him, lie lmd no 
real interest in bointf economical in his expences ; and that while we interfered 
iu the internal uuut nwmeut of his affairs, his own authority, and that of his 
ministers, were despised l»y his own subjects.” 

^ Political Letter to the Gov.-Gen. 8th April, 1781); printed papers, ut supra, 
p. i*. 

3 The mystery is explained in a subsequent page. 
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BOOK VI. But little acquainted with the business of revenue, Raja 
chap, vii, Tickait Roy, to whom that business was confided under 

- Hyder Beg, was placed at the head of the financial depart- 

1795. ment. The final election remained till the pleasure of the 
Governor-General should be known ; who satisfied of the 
inclination of both the men to rely upon the English 
government, and not acquainted with any persons who 
were better qualified, signified his approbation of the 
choice of the Nabob ; and, on condition of their good 
behaviour, gave to the new ministers assurance of his 
support. The influence of the new ministers was still 
less able than that of their predecessors to limit either 
the oxpenses of the Vizir, or the ruinous exactions upon 
the people which those expenses, the English subsidy, and 
the extortions of the tax-gatherers imposed. In the 
month of January, 1793, Lord Cornwallis thought it 
necessary to write to the Vizir a solemn letter of ex¬ 
postulation and advice. “ On my return,” said he, “ from 
the war in the Deccan, I had the mortification to find 
that, after a period of five years, the evils which prevailed 
at the beginning of that time had increased; that your 
finances had fallen into a worse state by an enormous 
accumulated debt; that the same oppressions continue to 
be exercised by rapacious and overgrown aumils towards 
the ryots ; and that not only the subjects and merchants 
of your own dominions, but thoso residing under the 
Company’s protection suffered many exactions contrary 
to the commercial treaty from the custom-house officers 
from Zemindars, Aumils, and others,” 

The Governor-General then proceeded to pen advices, 
which, though they were lost upon a sensual and profligate 
prince, will not be lost upon the people of England. “As 
in a state,” said he, “ the evils that are practised, by the 
lower class of men, are to be attributed to tho example 
held out to them by tlieir superiors, and to their con¬ 
nivance, or to their weak government; so am I obliged to 
represent, that all the oppressions and extortions com¬ 
mitted by the Aumils on the peasantry, take their source 
in the connivance and irregularities of the administration 
of Lucknow.” 

His meaning, as he himself explains it, is, That an 
expensive government is, by the very nature of things, an 
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unjust and oppressive government; and that expense, BOOK VI. 
when it proceeds to a certain pitch, is the cause, not of chav, vn, 

misery alone, but of ruin atul desolation. “Though the - 

Company's subsidy,” said he, “is at present paid up with Ir¬ 
regularity yet i cannot risk my reputation, nor neglect 
lny duty, oy remaining a silent spectator of evils which 
will, in the end, and perhaps that end is not very remote, 
render abortive even your Excellency’s earnest desire that 
the stibsit ty should he punctually paid. Thus, I. recom¬ 
mend economy in your own household disbursements, as 
the first measure, whence all other corrections are to take 
place. I do not neglect the dignity of vour station: nor 
am I actuated by views for the Company’s subsidy only. 

Your dignity does not flow from a splendid retinue j and 
unnecessary establishment of household servants, ele¬ 
phants, sumptuous ceremonies, and other circumstances of 
similar nature: But from a just and wise administration 
of your go vernment and finances.” 1 

Just before the departure of Lord Cornwallis the new 
ministers repaired to Calcutta; in order more fully to 
explain the deplorable statu in which the government and 
population of the country were placed, and to pray for 
counsel am! support in conducting the affairs of a prodigal 
government and an impoverished people. The Governor- 
General, before leaving India, addressed to the Vizir an¬ 
other letter, of great length, from Madras. Iu this he 
repeats, that the effects of an axpeusi vo government are 
two, First, the oppression and misery of the people ; and 
secondly, ttic fall of the government itself. “ It is* well 
known, says ho; “not only throughout Hindustan, but 
to all Europe, that the revenues of your Excellency’s do¬ 
minions arc diminished beyond all conjecture.—Does not 
this consideration alarm your Excellency 1—Can any tiling 
but ruin result from such circumstances ? Arc not these 
facts a decisive proof of tyranny, extortion, and mis¬ 
management, in the Auinils ! And, what must be the 

situation of the ryots who are placed under such people?_ 

But your Excellency knows, that the prayers of tho op¬ 
pressed are attended to by the Almighty; and often 
call down Ids vengeance upon their oppressors.—History 

1 Better from Ijml Cornwallis to tlio Vizir, dated 29tli Jail, 1793 - nrintril 
papers ut supra, p. 11—13. 1 
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BOOK VI. confirms the observation, by exhibiting innumerable 
ciiap. vn. examples of monarchies overturned, and families effaced 

-from the earth, by a violation of justice in the sovereign, 

1705. or neglect in him to enforce its laws.” 

He continues; “ The evils flowing from this source 
would have been less felt, if, in proportion as the revenues 
declined, a diminution of expenses had taken place. But 
profusion, in. fact, was the cause of the first evil; and the 
continuance of it increased its magnitude.” 

He adds, “ All the world concurs in encomiums upon 
the dignity and splendour which adorned the court of 
your illustrious father; but his splendour did not arise 
from the gaudiness of equipage, from frivolous dissipation, 
or from profuse expenditure. Ho well knew, that the best 
ornament of sovereignty is justice : that due economy is 
the source of order and dignity: that the true splendour 
of a court is derived from equity and wisdom.” 

“If," says ho, “ the information which I have received 
of the state of the country be true, the disorders exceed 
all bounds, and all description. The consequence is, that 
the revenues are collected, without system, by force of 
arms ; that the Auruils (revenue agents) arc left to plunder 
uncontrouled; and the ryots have no security from op¬ 
pression, nor means of redress for injustice exercised 
upon them.” 1 

In May, 1794, Sir John Shore, in his letter to the 
Resident at Lucknow, said ; “It has long been my anxious 
wish, no less than that of my predecessor, the Mar¬ 
quis Cornwallis, to provaill upon the Nabob Vizir to 
arrange the internal administration of his country, and 
establish it upon principles calculated to promote the 
happiness of his subjects and the permanency of his own 
authority. I cannot, therefore, observe, without regret, 
that his excellency does not appear to have adopted any 
measures for this purpose, in consequence of the letter 
addressed to him by Marquis Cornwallis from Madras, and 
which I delivered to his ministers in Calcutta, with the 
most serious recommendation to them to use their utmost 
exertions in giving effect to the advice and recommenda¬ 
tions of his Lordship.” 2 

1’yzoollah Khan, the Rohilla chief, to whom the district 
1 Printed papers, at supra, p. 16, 17, 19. 2 Ibid. p. 14. 
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of Ramporo had bocu preserved, at the time when Iho BOOK VI, 
rest of his nation were exterminated from the country to chap. vh. 

which they had given their name, died, at an advanced -* 

age, in 171)4, leaving the country over which be had ruled, 1795 
in a high state of cultivation and prosperity. The succes¬ 
sion won! to Mohammed Ali, his eldest son, who was duly 
confirmed by the Vizir, and acknowledged by the principal 
Rohilla c hiefs. His younger brother Oholaum Mohammed 
an ambitious man, contrived in a little time to get him 
into his power; when he put him to death; and sent a 
large present to the Vizir, with a promise of augmented 
tribute, f ho were confirmed in the government of Ram- 
pore. Though the murdered prince left a son, in a stato 
of nonage, the Vizir was by no means disinclined to the 
proposit.on of Oholaum Mohammed. 1 It was, however, 
a proceeding of too much importance to be concluded with¬ 
out the permission of the British government; and that 
was refused. The British troops, under .Sir Robert Aber- 
cromby, joined by such forces as the Vizir could afford, 
were ordered to march against the usurper, and treat him 
as a rebel. It was the purpose of the L'overnor-Genoral, 
to wrest, the country entirely from the family of Fyzoollah 
Khan, notwithstanding the rights of the son of Moham¬ 
med Ali, guaranteed by the British government; 1 and 
notwithstanding the rights of the people of the Country 
happy under the frugal government of the Rohilla chief 
menaced with misery and ruin under the exactions of the 
Vizir, co which, with a full knowledge of the circum¬ 
stances, the British ruler was about to condemn them. 

The rapidity of Sir Robert Abororomby anticipated the 
arrival of the instructions which were forwarded to this 
effect, A battle was fought at Bitowrah, in which, after 
making a partial impression upon the British line, the 
Kohillas were defeated. Negotiation followed, and an 

1 It may be doubted if there is sufficient authority for tins insinuation. Ac¬ 
cording m Mur,taj>th Khun, Mohammed Ah was not put to death until after the 
Vizir's it-terforenoe in his favour. “ A letter having been received from the 
Unwab Vizir, requiring Oliolain Mohammed to send Ids brother to Lucknow 
without delay, and threatening vengeance if the order were not oh eved, the 
conspiravors decided on putting Mohammed Ali to death, and accordingly 
Ahmed Khan shot him while ho slept.” It was then assorted that he had de¬ 
stroyed himself, but tin; story was not credited, and Asaph uU Dow)ah, with 
his forces, attended by Mr- Cherry, immediately marched from Lucknow. 

Life of Hafez Re In net Khan, 134.—\V r . 

a Sir lohn Malcolm, Sketch of the i’olitical History of India, p. 103. 
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arrangement was made. The treasures of the late prince, 
Fyzoollah Khan, were given up to the Vizir. And a 
jaghirc of ten lacs of revenue, under the express guarantee 
of the English government, was granted to Ahmed Ali, 
the son of Mohammed Ali. 

The retrograde movement was uninterrupted in the 
Nabob’s affairs. “ The exigences of his government,” as 
we are informed by the Directors, “ were supplied by 
loans, on terms increasing in proportion to the sums 
demanded, and the discharge of one debt was effected, 
not from the revenue, hut by contracting another of an 
increasing interest.” The ministers Hussein Reza Khan, 
and Raja Tickait Roy, had become odious to him, by 
opposing obstructions to his will: anil lie accused them of 
the embarrassments which had grown upon him during 
their administration. His desire was to make Raja Jeoo 
Loll his minister ; who had been one of his intimates for 
several years, and professed absolute subserviency. The 
aversion of the English government to this minion was 
not unknown. The Nabob therefore was advised to 
assume the appearance of acting as his own minister ; 
while the business and power, in reality, passed into the 
hands of Jeeo Loll. 

The English troops, employed in the country of the 
Vizir, were always on the increase. Instead of the single 
brigade, which Hustings had pronounced sufficient, oven 
the two brigades, for which Lord Cornwallis had made 
provision, in the subsidy of fifty lacs, wove now exceeded. 
In their dispatch of the 22nd of April, 1796, the Directors 
commanded the two regiments of native cavalry, serving 
under the I’rcsideney of Bengal, to he augmented to four; 
and, “ in order to relieve the Company from a consider¬ 
able part of the expense, they directed that every possible 
effort should be made to induce the Vizir to disband his 
own useless cavalry, and to apply a part of the sums 
expended in their support to defraying a part of the 
charges which the Company incurred by the proposed 
augmentation.” 1 2 3 With this proposition, the Vizir, at 
first, would by no means comply. And in March, 1797, 


1 Collection of Treaties and Engagements with the Native Prineesand States 

of Asia, &c, printed for the East India Company in 1812, p. 150—1GL. 

3 Printed Papers, ut supra, p. 28. 



DEATH OF THE VIZIR. 

the Govi rnor-Ueueral paid a visit to Lucknow, for the 
“two avowed objects,” as lie himself expressed it., “of 
inducing the Vizir to establish a reform in his administra¬ 
tion, and to pay part of the new cavalry establishment, 
which h< had already peremptorily refused. The influ¬ 
ence of the British ruler was not entirely without success; 
an agreement was obtained from the wretched Vizir to 
add to his former subsidy the expense of one European 
and one native regiment of English cavalry, provided the 
annual a nount. should not exceed five and a half lacs of 
rupees; and Tulliizel Hussein Khan, a man in whose 
probity and talents the Governor-General placed great 
reliance, was appointed minister,' 

Only a few months elapsed, when, after a short illness, 
tire Vizir expired. The eldest of his brothers was Saadut 
Ali, who. in fear of intrigues, had boon compelled to reside 
on a pen-sion at Benares. To the succession of Mirza, Ali, 
tire eldest, son of Asopli ud Dowla, Saadut Ali offered ob¬ 
jections, asserting that neither lie, nor any other of the 
reputed children of tiro late Vizir, was really his offspring; 
and he urged his own pretensions to the vacant throne. 
The arbiter in this great dispute was the Governor-Gene¬ 
ral. The acknowledgement of the lute Vizir who had 
treated Mirza Ali as his son and successor; the undoubted 
principle of the Moslem law, which renders that acknow¬ 
ledgment a valid title ; the acquiescence of the Begums, 
the wife and mother of Asopli ud Dowla ; the concurrence 
of the cipital; and the danger of admitting reports on 
the filiation of princes to decide the question of tlieir suc¬ 
cession, swayed the mind of the Governor-General; and 
Mirza Ali, commonly known hy the name of Vizir Ali, 
was placed on the musmnl, and recognized by the English 
government as Nabob of Oiule. 

The y >ung sovereign had not long enjoyed his power 
and dignity, when complaints were received hy the Go¬ 
vernor-General, both respecting his title, and respecting 
his conduct. The situation of affairs appeared to require 
the pros moo of the English ruler; and he began his jour¬ 
ney to Lucknow. Upon his arrival, lie found a seo:io of 
intrigue of extraordinary activity, and extraordinary com¬ 
plication. The elder Begum, having interfered with the 
i Printed Papers, ut supra, p. 2ft. 
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HOOK VI. conduct of the Nabob, had been urged to return to Fyza- 
eiiAi'.vu. bad; and animosity succeeded to friendship. Almas Ali 

- Khan, who had been an object of distrust to the British 

.1707. government for many years, and forced to keep aloof from 
public affairs, had so successfully employed his leisure, in 
carrying on the business of renter, that a great proportion 
of the country was now placed in his hands : and he was 
the most powerful individual in the state. Upon her 
quarrel with the Nabob, the Begum bad resigned herself 
to the councils of this man ; who advised an apparent 
reconciliation with the Nabob. “ On my arrival at Luck¬ 
now,” says the Governor-General, “the confederacy be¬ 
tween the Nabob and Begum appeared indissoluble, and it 
was the opinion of the minister that they could not bo 
disunited. The principal adviser of the Begum was Almas, 
cither directly, or through (her principal eunuch) Jewahur 
Ali Khun. And Hussein lleza Khan, and Ticlcait Roy, 
ranged under their banners. With the Nabob, bis father- 
in-law, Sherf Ali Khan, was supposed to have tho most 
influence. The object of all parties was to oppose the 
English influence.” 

Presently tho views of the actors bogan to disclose 
themselves. And a malady which attacked the Nabob, 
the measles, or small-pox, shortly after the arrival of the 
Governor-General, afforded a favourable opportunity for 
intrigue.—“ 1 confess,” says the Governor-General, “ with¬ 
out reserve, that I never was involved in a scene of more 
perplexity and profligacy." 

“ On tho 29th of December,” (I still use the language 
of the Governor-General's report,) “ Almas, who had most 
Sedulously studied; appearances, waitod on the minister, 
and entered into conferences with him which lasted several 
days, lie began with strong complaints of the conduct 
of Vizir Ali, whom he designated by a most opprobrious 
term. He spoke of him as spurious and profligate ; as a 
man who would ruin the country by bis vices and pro¬ 
fusion. He mentioned the earnest wisli of the Begum 
and himself, that he should be deposed, and somo one of 
the sons of Suja ud Dowla, be placed on the musnud, ex¬ 
cluding all the sons of Asoph ud Doivla, as spurious.” The 
same representations were successively repeated to the 
Governor-General, and to the Governor-General in com- 
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pauy with tlie Commander-in-Chief. Mirza Jungly, a BOOK VI. 
brother >F t.bo late Nabob, younger than Saadut Ali, was ciur.vu. 

the person whom the Begum and Almas combined in ro- - 

commending. And “a large pecuniary sacrifice,” says the 1707. 
Governor-General, “was promised, as a compensation for 
my acquiescence.”—“Almas,” he continues, “acts in the 
name of the Begum ; and while he pretends to disavow, 
on her part, all wish to interfere in the administration, 
his propositions to me were directly calculated to place it 
in her power.” 

Great .industry and skill had been employed in prepos¬ 
sessing the mind of the Governor-General wiih the most 
unfavourable opinion of the young Nabob, as a man bo- 
tween whose character and the interests of the English 
an irreeoncileable contrariety was placed. He was repre¬ 
sented as extremely profuse in his expenditure, and 
therefore, likely to absorb the funds from which annual 
payments to the English might proceed ; an of a violent, 
ungovernable will, and therefore unlikely to be obedient 
to the English ; and finally, as altogether averse to the 
English, and likely to use his utmost endeavours to free 
himself from their yoke. 

The belief of these representations, communicated'to 
tho Governor-General, appeal’s to have decided the ques¬ 
tion. It prepared his mind for annexing weight to any 
evidence which might bo preferred of the spuriousuess of 
the man whom he wished not to reign. It was no objec¬ 
tion lo tho legitimacy of the Nabob, that ho was not the 
non of the Begum, who hail no child ; that he was the son 
of a female, menially employed in the zenana. Ho was 
acknowledged by Asoph ud Dowla as his son, and, accord¬ 
ing to tho laws of the Moslems, that was enough. Teh seen 
Ali Khan, however, a confidential eunuch of tho late Vizir, 
told the following story: that tho mother of Vizir Ali had 
a husband of her own vault; was never confined to the 
zenana, but quitted it daily, as is customary with menials 
of the same description, and went to her husband’s house ; 
that Vizir Ali was not the son of tho Nabob, hut pur¬ 
chased of Iris mother for 500 rupees after his birth ; 
tha*. it was customary for tbe Nabob, having no progeny, 
to purchase women who were pregnant, and bring up 
the.r children as his own ; and that this was the origin of 
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all the children who were now regarded as tlio offspring of 
Asoph ud Dowla. 1 

In this statement, the only point of real importance 
was, whether Asoph ud Dowla was, or thought that he was, 
the father of the child produced by the mother of Vizir 
Ali. Tehsceu Ali Khan said, that he was not, and did not 
know of her pregnancy till after the birth of the child. 
And upon this story, told privately to the Governor- 
General by Tehsoeu, who complained of having been 
treated with injustice by the Nabob, and who might have 
been suborned by his enemies ; told without confrontation 
with the public, without confrontation with the Nabob, 
without cross examination, without counter evidence, 
without hearing anything the party affected might have 
to adduce iu his behalf, without pushing the inquiry by 
examination of other persons to whom the secrets of the 
zenana might bo known, and corroborated only by what 
ho was told was the public opinion, did the Governor- 
General declare, that a man whom he had acknowledged 
as Nabob of Oudo, and who succeeded to the throne with 
the apparent concurrence of all ranks, except the single 
voice of Sauilut Ali, was not the son of the late Vizir, and 
ought to be displaced from the throne. 

It is impossible to read the account' of this transaction, 
drawn up by the Governor-General, and not to be im¬ 
pressed with a conviction of his sincerity, and his desire 
to do justice. But it is easy also to perceive how much 
his understanding was bewildered ; and impossible not to 
confess that he decided against the unfortunate Nabob the 
great question of a kingdom, upon evidence upon which a 
court of English law would not have decided against him 
a question of a few pounds .” 1 

1 Minute of Sir John Shore, detailing the measures which led to the deposi¬ 
tion of Vizir* Ali, &e., printed p:\pers, ut supra, No. 1. p. 1. 

The tale of Tuhseen, said the Governor-General, eon corded with public 
opinion, Hut what Knew rite Governor-General about the public opinion of 
Oude, except what lie was told ? Ami what was he told, except by a few indi¬ 
viduals who surrounded him ; and who concurred, for their own purposes, in 
wishing Vizir Ali to he deposed? The. utmost that can In? said for the tale of 
Tehsceu is, that it is not iu itself incredible, or, perhaps, improbable, Jlut 
that was not the question. The only question was, whether there was or wad 
not evidence to establish the allegations. Undoubtedly his private conversa¬ 
tion with the Governor-General, aided by what a few individuals told the Go¬ 
vernor-General at hi ut public opinion—was not evidence suiUdont to vest 
allegations with the character of facts.—M. 

The corroborative evidence was not what the Governor-General was told by 



SAADUT ALI PROCLAIMED. 

When Die resolution of deposing Viidr Ali was taken, 
the choice of a successor was easily made. Saadufc Ali 
was the eldest surviving son of Bu ja-ad-do wlu ; and would 
not, as M m Jungly, become a tool in the hands of the 
Jlegum a id Alinas. When the treaty proposed by thb 
Governor General was communicated to Baudot Ali, it, was 
not the t .me to dispute about terms. lie gave hie consent 
to every particular, lie then proceeded to Cawnpore ; 
from winch ho was escorted by a large body of .European 
troops to Lucknow. The military force of the country 
was almost wholly English. The Nabob was, therefore, 
completely helpless ; and Sumlut Ali was proclaimed, 
without opposition, on the 21st. of January, 1708. 

The terms, to which he had at first assented, were some¬ 
what modified after he came to the throne. It was finally 
establish'd, that the annual subsidy should bo raised to 
seventy-six lacs of rupees, and that the fort of Allahabad 
should jo made over to the English. It was also arranged 
that the regular amount of the English forces stationed 
in Oudo should be 10,000 men, including all descriptions ; 
that, it at any time the amount, should exceed 13,000 
men, the expense of all flic troops above that number 
should be defrayed by the Nabob ; if it should fall below 
8000 a proportional reduction should be made. The Nabob 
furthe ,’ agreed, to pay twelve lacs of rupees to the Eng¬ 
lish, as compensation money, for tiio expense of placing 
him on the inusnud ; and not, without their consent, to 
hold communication with any foreign state, to employ no 
Europeans in his service, or to permit any to settle, in his 
dominions. Finally he agreed t,<> allow a lac and a half of 
rupees as an annual pension to the deposed Vizir Ali, who 
was removed t,o Jlonaros; ami to afford a suitable main¬ 
tenance to the rest of the reputed children of his brother 
the deceased Nabob.” 1 

The transaction had one attractive feature j that of gain 


(lisinterest«<I persons to Iks the public opinion only, but it was their own belief 
and conviction. Various individuals a tic consul fed, of whom mam- were im¬ 
port uu witnesses, and they concurred in the opinion of the public. The accuracy 
of winch is never tj nest lotted in India. There is no doubt that Vi/.ir Ah was 
not the son of Asoj>li-nd-do\vlii,aud bis maintenance on the throne would have 
been 'he perpetuation of an art of great injustice to Sadat Ali. See ,Minute of 
Governor iicncrul, printed in the 1st Vo], of the Asiatic licgister.—W. 

4 Triuted Tapers, uL supra, ]>. JfK-22.-^Collection of Treaties u’t supra, 
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to the Company : and it received the most cordial appro¬ 
bation of the powers, ministerial and directorial, at home. 
The political le,tter to Bengal, dated 15th May, 1799, after 
a full commentary upon the proceedings, thus declares : 
“ Having taken this general view of the subject, with a 
minute attention, however, to all the papers and proceed¬ 
ings, we are, upon the whole, decidedly of opinion, that 
tho late Governor-General, Lord Teignmouth, in a most 
arduous situation, and under circumstances of such deli¬ 
cacy and embarrassment, conducted himself with great 
temper, impartiality, ability, and firmness ; and that he 
finished a long course of faithful services by planning and 
carrying into execution an arrangement, which not only 
redounds highly to his own honour, but which will also 
operate to the reciprocal advantage of the Company, and 
the Nabob Vizir.” 1 

On the 1st of August, 1792, Sir Charles Oakcly suc¬ 
ceeded General Modows, as Governor of Fort St, George, 
and President of the Council at Madras. Sir Charles 
remained iu the government till the 7th of September, 
1794, when Lord Hobart was placed at the head of tho 
Carnatic Presidency. On the 13th of October, 1795, 
died, at the ago of seventy-eight, the Nabob Mohammed 
Ali, Wala Jah ; and was succeeded by Omdut ill Omrah, 
his eldest sou. From the date of the treaty, framed by 
Lord Cornwallis in 1792, the payments of the Nabob, 
being in the years of peace, had, through tho agency of 
the money-lenders, been regular. But the country, made 
over to the cruel exactions of this description of men, 
had rapidly declined. The continued operation of the 
same causes threatened to extinguish the resources of the 
government; and, though no attempt had been made to 
ameliorate the state of affairs during the life of Moham¬ 
med Ali, the succession of Omdut ul Omrah appeared to 
Lord Hobart to present a favourable opportunity for in¬ 
troducing those reforms of which tho necessity had become 
so urgent. 

On the 24th of tho same month in which the Nabob 
died, tho President deemed it expedient to place on record, 
by a Minute in Council, a description of tho ruinous course 
into which affairs had proceeded, under the arrangement 
1 Printed Papers, ufc supra, p. 31, 
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of 1792, Thosource of the evil was laid in “the usurious BOOK VI. 
loans, which,” says lie, “ it has long been the practice, cjiap. vis. 

principally among the European gentlemen of the Fresh- 

dency, to make to the Durbar for mortgages upon the In¬ 
different provinces of the Carnatic.” Some of the prin¬ 
cipal houses of business at Madras, said the (lovemor, 
or even some of the Company's servants, enter into an 
agreement with the Nabob for the payment of the sums 
which may have become due to the Company’s treasury. 

They receive a mortgage upon a portion of the territory 
To render this availing, they stipulate for the appoint¬ 
ment of the manager ol tire territory. It is also requisite 
to establish an understanding with the military com¬ 
manding officer of tiie district. And, then, the chain of 
power is complete. Then, the unhappy ryots are deli vered 
over to the uncontrolled operations of men who have an 
interest in nothing but exacting the greatest sums in the 
shortest time, of men, “hardened by practice, and with 
consciences lulled to rest by the delusive opiate of interest 
upon interest.” 1 

It is not in the way of direct exaction alone, that the 
mischief was accomplished. “ Another endeavour,” says 
the President, “of those engaged in a concern of this nar- 
ture is to enhance the price of grain by artificial means, 
lost the ordinary price of that article, the solo sub¬ 
sistence of the natives, should fail to answer the largo 
advance of money, and the exorbitant advantage expected 
upon .it, by the soukars,” or subordinate money-lenders, 
to whoso ruinous assistance the ryots were compelled to 
have recourse. “The means of effecting this purpose,” 
continues the magistrate, “ is easy ; for the necessitous 
condit.on of the ryots compels them to dispose of their 
grain as soon as it comes into their possession, in order 
to satisfy the urgent demands upon them which 1 have 
already described: the purchasers of this grain monopo¬ 
lize it, until the demand advances tho prieo. If, towards 
the expiration of the season, any part of the grain should 
yet remain on hand, the expedient is, to divide the whole 
quantity, in whatever condition it may he, among the 
inhabitants : and the people are compelled (in general 

1 Papers minting to the Affairs of the Carnatic, Ho. 2; printed l.y order of 
the IlouhO of Commons, in 1803. 
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the manufacturers) to take it at a valuation considerably 
above the market price.” 

Such was the general course of oppression. The modes 
were infinite. “ The subject,” says the indignant Governor, 
“ is exhaust less.” 1 

“ After this exposition, no comment,” lie cries, “ can be 
required, to show that this species of government, if it 
deserves the name of government, contains the most 
grievous oppression of the people, the certain impoverish¬ 
ment of the country, and, consequently, the inevitable 
decay of revenue.” 

A fact is hero very forcibly urged upon our attention, 
of which it is important to find the true explanation. 
Under their dependence upon the English government, 
it has boon seen, that the people of Oudo and the Carnatic 
two of the noblest portions of India, were, by misgovern- 
meut, plunged into a state of wretchedness, with which 
no other part of India, hardly any part of the earth, had 
anything to compare. In what manner did the depend¬ 
ence of the native states upon the English tend to produce 
those horrid effects l The difficulty of the answer is not 
very great. The oppressions of the native governments 
wore limited by their weakness. W hen they received the 
use of English strength, their oppressions were limited 
by nothing, but the physical powers of the people to 
exist under oppression. So ill has the science of govern¬ 
ment boon hitherto understood, that under all tho govern¬ 
ments which ever yet existed, except perhaps one or two, 
there is no regular and effective restraint upon bad 
government, except from the dread of tho insurrection 
and rebellion of the people. In tho governments of Asia, 
this produces no inconsiderable effects ; as tho frequent 
revolutions and changes of dynasty abundantly domon- 

1 “ T should hesitate,’’lie says, 4 * to advance, if T was not supported by the author¬ 
ity of public record, that during a late scarcity of grain in the .southern provinces, 
the Manager hatl the hardiness to write a public complaint to the Company's 
collector, against the 1‘olygars, for selling grain to the inhabitants,— Nor was 
the evil removed, without the interposition of this government., who by send¬ 
ing vessels loaded with grain, induced the monopolizers, from regard to their 
own Interests, to restore their usual supplies to the market. ” lie adds, “As 
the means of cultivation decrease, the price of grain is enhanced;--ami it Is a 
notorious, but inhuman maxim of eastern tinam-os, [Query, how much it differs 
from the principle of an English corn law ]—that a time of scarcity is more pro-* 
duetive to the Sirkar than a time of plenty, owing to the price at which tho 
diminished quantity is sold.” Papers, ut supra. 
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strate. Whin misery liad produced disaffection, and BOOK VI. 
disaffection had increased to a certain height, there was chav, vii, 

generally some popular loader wlio offered himself to the- 

nation as an instrument of revenge, and cast tho unworthy 
possessor i rum his throne. The progress, in general, was 
rapid and easy. When oppression produced a decline of 
revenue, the evident instability of the government doterred 
lenders; money became wanting to pay the troops; the 
troops first clamoured and thou mutinied ; tho voice of 
tho natioi joined that of the army; a revolution took 
place ; anu commonly, for two or three generations, the 
new family governed comparatively well. Among the 
small sovereignties of India, misgovcmineuf produced 
weakness, and weakness invited conquest. Tho misgo- 
verument, for example, of the Carnatic and Guile, would 
infallibly have produced the conquest, of tho one by 
Tippoo, and of the other by the Mahrattas ; and as a 
prince was commonly strong, only because lie governed 
well, to he conquered was among the happiest results 
which the people knew. Till, indeed, governments attain 
that high pitch of excellence, at which they really per¬ 
form, in tho best manner, and at the cheapest rate, tho 
services of government to the people, all changes are, in 
general, fir the good of the people, it is the stability 
of governments, which, before this state of excellence, 
human nature has to droad. Now, it is evident that when 
the uncontrollable force of a British army is lent to an 
Indian prince, his subjects are immediately placed without 
the pale of hope. The Prince is completely set above 
the only fears, which, in his situation, could operate as 
a restraint upon his disposition to oppress ; that of in¬ 
surrection, and that of being conquered. The source of 
almost al oppression, in Asiatic and European govern¬ 
ments alike, is the rage of extorting more and more of 
their earnings from the people. This passion, instead of 
being abated by tho connexion with the English, is pro¬ 
digiously iutlamod : when the tributary prince is carried 
to all the excesses of taxation, not only by his own ra¬ 
pacity, bat the necessity of supplying tho enormous de¬ 
mands of his European masters ; and when his soldiers, 
as well as people, are kept in abject and hopeless subjection 
by the terror of European arms. 
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The progress of this oppression produced in the English 
any determinate resolution of reform, only when the visi¬ 
ble desolation of the country presented the prospect of 
a rapidly approaching moment, at which the English 
subsidy could no longer bo found. We have seen what 
anticipations of this disastrous period the English rulers 
had already expressed with regard to Oucle. The danger 
was still more imminent in the case of the Carnatic. “I 
cannot,” says Lord Hobart, “but look with extreme anxiety 
to the nature of the security, provided by the treaty of 
1792, for those resources on which the British interests 
on the coast of Coromandel materially depend. I cannot 
but see that tho present system of collecting the reve¬ 
nues of tho Carnatic manifestly invalidates that security : 
and that, whenever a failure may happen in the payment 
of his Highness’s lasts, we shall in vain have recourse to 
it for tho recovery of the defalcation.” 

A palliative, if not a remedy, suggested itself, in the 
prohibition of loans to the Nabob by Europeans; because, 
“ though the dealings of Soukara (native money-lenders) 
in the collection of revenue, were not of recent establish¬ 
ment, yet tho terms of loans had never been carried to 
so usurious an extent as since the practice had been in¬ 
troduced among Europeans." 

This, however, the Governor declared to be ineffectual. 
“ The prohibitory orders hitherto published, have,” he 
says, “ all failed of their object. Because the evasion of 
them is easy to Europeans, through tho agency of their 
native servant; and because the enormous profits which 
arise from those usurious loans, hold out an irresistible 
temptation to adventurers. To prohibit the intercourse 
of Europeans at the Durbar is ineffectual. Other chan¬ 
nels of communication are open ; and the superintendent 
of a usurious loan at Palamcotah conveys his demands 
to the ears of the Nabob with no less certainty than he 
who lives in the precincts of Chepauk. As long, there¬ 
fore, as his Highness shall be so regardless of his true 
interests, as to deliver up his provinces, and his people, to 
public depredation, so long will there bo found men, who, 
in tho pursuit of extravagant advantages, will overleap 
the bounds of discretion and moral obligation.” 

In these circumstances, what is to be done 1 “ So des- 
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perate a malady,” said the President, “requires a remedy BOOK 
that shall reach its sourco. And I have no hesitation in rJ , 1AP . 

Stating my opinion, that there is no mode of eradicating - 

the disease, but by removing the original cause ; and t"95 
placing those districts, which arc pledged for the secui’ity 
of his kists, beyond the reach of his Highness’s manage¬ 
ment in other words, assuming the collection of the 
revenue, and the whole ol the internal government. And 
even this wiis a partial remedy; for though it might alle¬ 
viate the distress of those particular districts, it left the 
remainder of the country to all the deplorable conse¬ 
quences of the misgovernrnent of the Nabob. 

The Governor describes, in a style instructive for other 
occasion a, the tissuo of interests by which radical reform 
was opposed. “The disposition;” says ho, “which his 
Highness has already evinced to oppose such an arrange¬ 
ment, loaves me no doubt of the real cause. It is not 
possible to calculate tiie extent and variety of interests 
which are involved in this one pursuit. And, though 
they are subdivided iu every direction of the Carnatic, 
yet at the call of danger they all rally round a common 
centre. The great houses of business, who are the prin¬ 
cipal money-lenders at the Durbar, borrow from indi¬ 
viduals, who, though not absolutely engaged in the loan 
itself, are partakers of the speculation in a remote degree, 
and fee,, with no loss sensibility than their principals, the 
approach of danger. Similarity oj interest makes a common 
cause ; and the great body of interest which is condensed 
upon this principle, is uniformly exerted to support his 
Highness in an inflexible resistance against, a melioration 
of system, and to oppose a reformation which 1 consider 
essential to the national welfare.”' This representation 
is the more worthy of regard, as it is applicable, m utatia 
mutaHf is, to every government under tin; sun, in which 
there is need of reform. 

On the day following the date of the Minute from which 
these particulars have been taken, the Governor of Fort 
St. George addressed a letter to the Governor-General in 
Council, in which lie represents, that, in consequence of 
several communications which lie had with Mr. Dundas, 
and with Lord Cornwallis, before leaving England, respect- 

1 See the Minute of Lord Hobart, printed papers, ut supra, p, 99—)04, 
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ing the necessity of a change in that state of things 
which was established by the treaty of 1792, he had 
opened a negotiation for that purpose with Omdut ul 
Omrah ; and that he had not communicated his intention 
to the .Supreme Government, or waited for its concurrence, 
on account of tho intrigues of those who, from personal 
interest, endeavoured to prevent the accomplishment of 
his object. 

The first of the points which the Governor endeavoured 
to gain, was the transfer of tho collections, including all 
the powers of internal government, in the districts pledged 
for the subsidy. Tho benefits would be ; to the Nabob, 
the saving of the exorbitant interest which the usurers 
received ; to the people, deliverance from extortion ; to 
the Company, security against the desolation of the coun¬ 
try. The second point regarded the Southern Polygars. 
The right of collecting the tribute from tho country of 
tho Polygars had been yielded to the Company by the 
treaty of 1792, but the nominal right of sovereignty 
reserved to the Nabob. This proved a source of obstruc¬ 
tion to the right ordering of the country ; and the Gover¬ 
nor was desirous of seeing it resigned. In tho third 
place, he endeavoured to obtain the cession of the forts 
in the Carnatic, which, according to an expression in the 
treaty of Cornwallis, were to be garrisoned by the troops 
of the Company. 

To obtain the consent of the Nabob, Lord Hobart 
offered to relinquish certain claims, to the amount of 
thirty lacs of pagodas, or more. The influence of those 
who had opposite 1 interests prevailed. “ It has been with 
the deepest regret,” said the Governor, “ that J have found 
the Nabob unmoved by my entreaties and remonstrances 
upon this subject: not that he has been insensible to the 
justice and expediency of what I have proposed ; but, as he 
has candidly confessed at several interviews with me, that 
ho has not the resolution to comply ; informing me that 
his native ministers and European advisors, so perplexed, 
plagued, and intimidated him, that he could not venture 
upon the measure, notwithstanding his conviction that he 
ought to do so.”' 

1 President's Minute in Council, 24tli November, 1795; Printed Papers, ut 
Supra, p. 104. Lord Hobart felt what reformers are sure to experience, 
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The Members of the Supreme Government carried their BOOK VI. 
expectations even further than the President of the chap. vh. 

Council of Madras; for no sooner was the decease of the —- 

preceding Nabob known, than they sent to that Governor 170;*. 
their iust notions, dated the 28th of October, 1705, to 
endeavour to obtain the consent of OmduL ul Omrah to 
the cession of all his territories. 

Upon ti e failure of his endeavours to obtain the con¬ 
currence if tho Nabob, Lord Hobart intimated his inten¬ 
tion, to us mine the district of Tinivclly, for tho liquidation 
of tho del t termed the cavalry loan ; and to insist upon 
possession of the Carnatic forts. To this the .Supreme 
Government objected, us an indirect mode of compelling 
the Kabul . They argued, that the treaty, in which that 
loan was not mentioned, gave no right to any assumption 
of territoiy for its liquidation; and, although the treaty 
did say absolutely, and without any specification either of 
time or ei/ouinstaneos, that “ all the forts in the Carnatic 
were to bi garrisoned with tho troops of the Company 
as some case bad not occurred which was specified in one 
of the negotiating letters of Lord Cornwallis, the Supremo 
Government contended that even this measure it was not 
lawful to (iiforee. 

Lord Hobart was of opinion, that tho Nabobihad him¬ 
self infringed the treaty, and thereby liberated the Com¬ 
pany from its engagements, by granting assignments, 
which the treaty prohibited, upon the districts mortgaged 
for security of his annual payments: that self-preserva¬ 
tion, threatened by the rapid desolation of the country, 
and the l«gs of resources which it implied, justified the 
Company nsueh interference as the necessity of tho ease 
required : and, above all, that the people of the Carnatic, 
to whom, beside the claims of humanity, it would be 


wherever the interests opposed to reform continue to exist: “1 urn aware/' 
said he, “ of ihe numerous enemies who will si ail up against mu, for the part 
J have taken. Hut l have a .shield in the consciousness of an honest execution 
of my duty, vliieli blunts their arrows, and which will ultimately render all 
their elTorts ii ipotent and unavailable. I have forborne to bring forward the 
mimes of individuals, not because i am not- able to do so, but because the sub¬ 
ject is above personal considerations.—Let those who have amassed wealth, by 
such means, « njoy ii as well as they can. Let it be my pride to have paid this 
tribute to Kiirturinj* humanity, by deterring others from the commission of sim¬ 
ilar enormities.” II.id. The. enemies of reform in India, and the enemies of 
reform in Lnp laud, arc of one and the same c ante. 
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ciiAr. vii. sharing the fruits of their labour, contracted sacred obli- 

- gations, ought not to be sacrificed in millions, to any 

1795. obligations, to any one man, which it was possible to 
contract. 

On this subject, the Supreme Government declared 
11 that their principles were fairly at issue with those of 
the Governor of Port St. George,” and appealed to the 
authorities at home. That jealousy, which was so apt to 
arise between the heads of the two Presidencies, especially 
when the head of the Supreme was inferior in rank to the 
head of the subordinate government, appears on this oc¬ 
casion to have imbittorod the opposition of the Governor- 
General. In the address from the Supreme Government 
to the Court of Directors,* commenting upon the argu¬ 
ments of the Governor of Port St. Goorgo, it is said ; “On 
tho language of declamation or intemperance we shall 
never animadvert, unless it becomes necessary to the 
support of the authority of the Supreme .Government; 
leaving it, on this, as on former occasions, to the observa¬ 
tion and notice of your Honourable Court.” Ou this ex¬ 
pression Lord Hobart remarked ; “ If I am not to defend 
my conduct, when attacked—attacked in terms, not indeed 
of intemperance and declamation, but of cool, deliberate 
censure and severity, impeaching my character, as a public 
servant, in a manner not possible to be misunderstood, I 
am placed in a situation wholly incompatible with a due 
regard to my own reputation.” 

As for the principles stated by tho Supreme Govern¬ 
ment as in opposition to his, he remarked that they 
could only be useful, in as far as they afforded “ rules 
sufficiently definite to refer to, when exigencies called for 
specific measures of government; but that principles, 
professedly admitting of deviation, fluctuating with cir¬ 
cumstances, neither alluded to, nor enumerated, but to be 
estimated, as they arise, by the existing government—the 
propriety, or impropriety of that estimation to depend, 
not upon precedent, analogy, or any written law, but upon 
tho subsequent opinion of the world—can never be pro¬ 
ductive of those beneficial effects, avowedly sought for by 
the Supreme Board.” 1 In this instance, the Governor of 

1 Letter from Lord Hobart to the Court of Directors; printed papers* ut 
supra, p. 87—93. 
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Fort St George saw dearly, and justly exposed, the futility BOOK VI. 
of those loose anil indefinite expressions of obligation, chap. vii. 

which are so fondly and frequently made use of by the - 

lialf~iuformed persons at the heads of governments ; ex- H95. 
pressicns which are so effectual in misleading their under¬ 
standings ; but, at the same time, so fortunately adapted 
to enlarge the sphere of their arbitrary power. 

Though, by the compound opposition of the Supreme 
Government, and of the powerful class of individuals 
whose profit depended upon the lnisgovernmont of the 
country, no reform could be introduced, the war, which 
the pn gross of the French revolution brought on with 
the Dutch, provided for the Governor a sort, of triumph, 
to which the enemies of reform, that is, of mankind, have 
seldom any objection. In 1795, an armament was fitted 
out at Madras, which, aided by a squadron of his Majesty’s 
fleet under Admiral lianier, completely reduced the set¬ 
tlements of tho Dutch, on Ceylon, Malacca, Banda, and 
Amboyua, without any incident of sufficient importance 
to require a particular description. Their possessions on 
the Peninsula wore likewise subdued ; Cochin, after a 
great resistance. And tlicir grand settlement, at the Cape 
of Good Hope fell into the hands of the English, the same 
year, in 1797, preparation was made for expeditions 
against Mauritius, and the Spanish settlement of Manilla. 

The first division of the armament, against Manilla had 
actually sailed to Penang, the port of rendezvous ; when 
the accounts received of the treaty of C'ampo Formio, 
and tho suspicions excited of Tippoo and the Malirattas, 
frightened the government, after incurring the expense, 
into a renunciation of both enterprises. 

In tin beginning of the year 1798, Sir John Shore, who 
had been raised to the peerage, by the title of Lord Teign- 
inouth, resigned the government of India, and sailed for 
England. Lord Olive, who was appointed to succeed I ,ovd 
Hobart in December, 1797, arrived at Madras on the ilst 
of August, f798. 


is 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

Lord Mornington Governor-General.—Agents of Tippoo at 
the Isle of France. — Governor-General resolves on imme¬ 
diate War.—Import of the Circumstances.—Opinions in 
India.—Nimm All receives more English, Troops and 
dismisses the French .— Unfruitful Negotiations at, Poo¬ 
na !,.— Progression of Governor-General's Demands .— 
War begins .— Plan of the Campaign.—March of the 
Army,—Siege of Scringapatam.—Alarming Situation of 
the British Army in regard to Food.—Seringapatam 
taken, and the Sultan killed.—Division and Settlement of 
the conquered Country, 

W HEN the play of private interest is not instructive, 
either by the inferences which may bo drawn from 
it, or by the consequences to which it leads, it escapes the 
curiosity of the historian, whose views are directed by 
utility alone. Whatever share ministerial intrigues may 
have had, in the fluctuations of council, which attended 
the choice of a new Governor-General, it is sufficient for 
us to relate, that after Lord Hobart was appointed, on the 
23rd of October, 1793, to be Governor at Madras, be was 
nominated, on the 24th of December, in the same year, to 
.succeed the Marquis Cornwallis, as Governor-General of 
India. That, enjoying honourable and affluent prospects 
at home, and at that time filling an office of high dignity 
and trust, Lord Hobart would not have left his country 
for less than the assurance of the highest place in India, 
was well understood. Ministerial volition, of course, was 
the origin of both the one appointment and the other. 
The administration, however, of Sir John Shore, who suc¬ 
ceeded to the place of Governor-General, as senior mem¬ 
ber of the council, immediately upon the resignation of 
Lord Cornwallis, was not interrupted till the month of 
March, in the year 1797; when Lord Cornwallis was 
nominated a second time to fill the offices of Governor- 
General and Commandcr-in-Chief. The appointment was 
announced to the di lie rent Presidencies in India ; and i 
measure so extraordinary, seemed to declare that tker< 
was something extraordinary in the cause of it. Extra 
ordinary as it was, it remained without effect. In tin 
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month of October of the same year, it was notified to the 
rijfloront. Presidencies, that the Earl of Mornington was 
appointed to bo Governor-General, in lieu of Marquis 
Cornwallis. He was appointed, it was said, “ under cir- 
cumslaucos, and for reasons, of a peculiar nature.” The 
Directors added, that “ various circumstances had induced 
the Marquis to re-sign his appointments.” 1 Such were the 
mysterious terms to which the actors thought fit to con¬ 
fine themselves. 

ihe Earl of Mornington had recently distinguished 
himself by a brilliant speech in the House of Lords 
against Jacobinism, which recommended him to the 
ministry, as a personage both of good principles and of 
good abilities. The breach of faith to Lord Hobart it 
was proposed to compensate, viz. by money ; and that out 
oi the Company’s purse. A proposition was brought 
forward for bestowing upon him a pension of 1S()0 1. per 
annum, and this, after being once rejected in the General 
Court, was, nevertheless, by the due application of in¬ 
fluence, finally confirmed. The Directors, when pushod 
for their reasons, hiutod, that the attempt of Lord Hobart 
to transfer to the Company the civil, as well as the mili- 
government oi tho Carnatic, was, in some way, which 
they said it was delicate to explain, the cause which ren¬ 
dered it inexpedient that he should continue longor in 
India. “ That attempt,” they observed, “ whether owing 
to the ardour of Lord Hobart, or some other cause, un¬ 
fortunately failed. This failure iimdvod his Lordship in 
au altercation with tho Supreme Government; upon 
which i;he Court of Directors thought it right to support 
their Governor-General, and to recall Lord Hobart.” - 

Lord Mornington arrived at Calcutta on the 17th of 
May 1798, carrying out with him a mind more than 
usually inflamed with the ministerial passions then burn¬ 
ing in England ; and m a state peculiarly apt to be seized 
both with dread and with hatred of any power that was 
I’rench. He had possessed but little time for acquainting 


1 Public Letter to Fort St. George. 18th (let. I7U7. Papon relation to h„. 
C.irroitK, ordered by the House of Commons to be printed loth August, lsosj 

- SjiMi-n Of the Chairman in tire General Court, ctli Feb 17 oh ,i.„ 
iieport Of Ire ne bate, in the Asiatic Annual Register, vol. t ' ‘ ° 
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BOOK VI. himself with the complicated affairs of India, 1 when all his 
ohap. viii. attention was attracted to a particular point. On the 8tli 
" of June, about three weeks after his arrival, a paper was 
'' received at Calcutta, which purported to be a proclama¬ 
tion issued by the Governor at the Isle of France. The 
paper imported, that two ambassadors had arrived from 
Tippoo Sultan, with letters addressed to the constituted 
authorities of the island, and despatches to be forwarded 
to the government of France ; that the object of the em¬ 
bassy was, to propose an alliance offensive and defensive 
with the French ; and to request a supply of troops for 
the purpose of a war against the English; a war, which, 
with an earnest desire to expel the said English from 
India, the Sultan was ready to commence, as soon as the 
French should arrive to assist him, Tho proclamation 
then invited the citizens to offer their servicos, on the 
liberal terms which the ambassadors of the Sultan were 
ready to offer. 

This paper, which the Governor-General calls truly an 
“extraordinary publication,” ho was at first inclined to 
regard as a forgery ; bocause, if a scheme, of tho nature 
here described, were really entertained, it was so much 
the interest both of Tippoo and the French, to conceal, 
and an act of such contemptible lolly to divulge it, that 
such a total want of all capacity for business was scarcely 
credible, on the part either of a man intrusted with 
the government of the Isle of France, or of men whom 
Tippoo would choose for a delicate and important com¬ 
mission. 

The Governor-General, nevertheless, received so violent 
an impulse from the paper, that he despatched a copy of 
it, even on the following day, to General Harris, tho Com- 
mander-in-Chief, on the coast of Coromandel, at that time 
occupying, temporarily, the station of Governor of Fort 

1 Lord Mornington had been one of the commissioners for the affairs of 
India since 1and was not new to them upon his appointment. On his 
arrival at the Cape of Good Hope in February, 179S, lie found the despatches 
from the India governments on their way to England, which afforded him fall 
information on the state of affairs in India, lie hud also an opportunity of 
communicating personally with Major Kirkpatrick, late Resident at Hyderabad. 
The period allowed him therefore for becoming acquainted with the objects to 
which his attention as Governor-General was likely to be directed, was not re¬ 
stricted to a few' weeks after his arrival. See Despatches from the Marquess 
W ellesley, vol. i. Letter from the Cape,—W. 
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St. George, Ilia doubts respecting the authenticity of the BOOK VI. 
document wore declared ; but General Harris was com- ciiav. vni. 
manded “to consider, without delay, the means of assem- 
bling the army on the coast of Coromandel, if necessity 
should unfortunately require such a precaution.” 

On the 18th of June a letter was received, written by 
the Earl of Macartney at the Cape of Good Hope, for the 
purpose of conveying to the Indian government intelli¬ 
gence, that such a proclamation had, in fact, been issued 
at the lalo of Franco. And about the same time several 
persons arrived at Calcutta, who had boon present on the 
island, when the incident occurred. “A strict examina¬ 
tion" of those, whom the Governor-General calls “the 
most respectable of those persons,” was performed. If 
their information was to bo relied upon, it appeared that 
toward the close of the month of January, 1798, two per¬ 
sons arrived at the Isle of Franco, by a ship from Manga¬ 
lore ; that they were received with great demonstrations 
of respect, treated as ambassadors from Tippoo, and, during 
thoir slay on the island, entertained at the public expense ; 
that, wi thout any previous rumour or notion on the island 
that aid was about to be given to that prince, or a war 
about 1o commence between him and the English, the pro¬ 
clamation in question, two days after their arrival, was 
fixed up, and circulated ; that the persons, thus treated as 
ambassadors, were so far from disowning the publication, 
that they ostentatiously held the same language, saw it 
publicly distributed by their agents at the place of their 
residence, and made promises in the name of the .Sultan, 
according to its terms ; and that on the 7t,h of March they 
embarked on board the French frigate La Preneu.se, accom¬ 
panied by the men on whom tho inducements belli out by 
them had prevailed, to tho amount of about two hundred 
including some officers. 1 From other sources the Go- 

1 This is the account which is given in the Governor-Cieneral's .Lctier to the 
Court of Directors, dated 201 li March. 1799. In his minute, in the n-cret de¬ 
partment, 12th of August, 1798, tin? following is the. account. ** The ambas¬ 
sador* aided and assisted in the levy of 160 officers and privates, for the service 
of Tippoo, under the terms, and for the purposes, stated in the prndnuiation. 

Few of the officers are of any experience, and the privates are the refuse of tho 
democratic rabble of tlm island. Some of them are volunteers; others were 
taken from the prisons, and compelled to embark. Several of them are Caf- 
frees, an .1 people of half caste. With such of these troops as were volunteers, 
the ambassadors entered into several stipulations and engagements,in the name 
of Tippoo.” In Tippous own letter to the French Directory, under date the 
30th of August, 1798, he says he received only sixty soldiers. 
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HOOK VI. vernor-General was informed, that tho French frigato 
uiiat. vin. arrived at Mangalore on tho 2Gtli of April; that hoth the 

- Frenchmen and the persons by whom they had been 

1 1 !>8. brought, were received with great marks of satisfaction by 

the Sultan, and that the principal part of tho Frenchmen 
were admitted into his service. 

That tho Governor-General should have regarded those 
incidents as tokens of tho ,hostile mind of Tippoo, was 
natural. The only material question relates to the nature 
of the impression on tho mind of a wise man, which that 
inference was calculated to produce. That the mind of 
Tippoo, in regard to tho English, was full of hatred, and 
the spirit of revenge, it needed no new incident to dis¬ 
close, or to confirm. In fact, the peace of Seringapatam 
was concluded with him, under a perfect conviction that 
his mind was breathing all tho rage of disappointed ambi¬ 
tion and humiliated pride ; and if the hostility of his sen¬ 
timents had constituted a reason for war, in the opinion 
of the persons in India and Europe, who at that time com¬ 
posed the compound government of India, that peace would 
never have been made, as it was made, abroad ; nor ap¬ 
plauded, as it was applauded, at home. Tho basis on 
which the wisdom of that agreement rested, was tho sup¬ 
posed soundness of tho conclusion, that the power of 
Tippoo, far from able to resist the British when entire, 
was so little formidable when diminished to one half, that 
the hostility of his sentiments, however intense, and how¬ 
ever certainly known, was a matter unworthy of particular 
regard, on tho part of a pieople who declared all increase 
of territory unfavourable to their interests, and who, in 
the opposition of interest between Tippoo and the Mah- 
rattas, could not fail to behold a security against the 
most formidable of the enemies whom India could raise 
up. 

The impression made upon the mind of the Govornor- 
General, by the incidents of which the above is the ac¬ 
count, appears to have been strong and agitating in the 
highest degree, “ Under all these circumstances, an im¬ 
mediate attack,” says he, “ upon Tippoo Sultan, for the 
purpose of frustrating the execution of his unprovoked 
and unwarrantable projects of ambition and revenge, ap¬ 
peared to me to be demanded by the soundest maxims 
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both of justice and policy.—Such was the tenor of my opi¬ 
nions as early as the 20th of June, 1798 that is, only 
two day,-, after any authentic information of the facts had 
been received. “ I therefore,” continues lie, “ recorded my 
decided judgment, that it was necessary to assemble the 
armies on the coasts of Coromandel and Malabar without 
delay and l issued my final orders for this purpose on 
that day. 1 have no hesitation in declaring, that my ori¬ 
ginal intention was — if circumstances would have admit¬ 
ted—to have attacked the Sultan instantly, and on both 
sides of his dominions, for the purpose of defeating his 
. ostil ° preparations, and of anticipating their declared ob¬ 
ject. 1 was concerned, however, to learn, from persons 
most conversant in military details at Fort St. George, 
that the dispersed state ol the army on the coast of (Joro- 
uxande. 1 , and certain radical detects in its establishment 
would render the assembling a force equal to offensive 
movements against l ip poo, a much more tedious and diffi¬ 
cult operation than I had apprehended.” 1 

Eitlici the Governor-General eondemned the policy of 
the treaty which was concluded by Lord Cornwallis, and 
kighl) applauded by the ini ids tors, by the parliament, and 
by the people ol Lngland ; or, such was the change iu 
circumstances, that tile enmity of Tippoo, which was nei¬ 
ther formidable, nor offered any reasonable prospect of 
being fotmidable, in 1/1)2, had become intensely formidable 
in G , oi, lastly, the mind of the Governor-General was 
iu a state of iuiluiniuation, and decided upon suggestions 
totally different from a cool and accurate contemplation of 
the < a rcuinstances of the case. 

N<» where, in iiis official correspondence, as he lays down 
tho j eusons of his conduct, does he state any disapproba¬ 
tion of the treaty oi Seringapatain. It seems, f herofore, 


better from Lord Morningtim to the Court of Directors, dated 2UtU March 
J7 ,, Lwn presented to the House of Commons relating to the late War in 
the Last Indies with 'Pip poo Sultaun; ordered to be printed U6th Sept I7<>y. 
-The necessarily dispersed state of the troops,” (says Col. limit sum View of 
the Origin and Conduct of the War with Tippoo Sultaun, i. /f.,> would have 
been jf less importance but for those rttdicul defects, which have m a certain 
degree at all times existed. These proceed from a system of tcvnumu, which 
precl udes the. expense ot establishing dnpdts of grain in diHerent parrs of our 
possessions, and of maintaining u lixed establishment oi draught mid carriage 
cuttle,; without which no portion of the Madras army, however amply it uihdit 
have been supplied with every other requisite for Held operations, was in a 
condition to act with promptitude and ellect,” 
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BOOK VI. a proper conclusion, that no disapprobation of it existed 

chap. vm. in his mind. 

■- Whether, in the circumstances of Tippoo or the Eng- 

1798. lisli, there was any thing at that time, which rendered tho 
inimical mind of Tippoo more alarming, than at the date 
of the peace, is the next point of rational inquiry. The 
English, unless we aro to suppose that the government 
which they had established in India was too bad to admit 
of progression, must have advanced in all the elements of 
political power. They had enjoyed uninterrupted peace ; 
they had taken possession, almost unresisted, of both the 
French and Dutch settlements in India; time had been 
given to improve their experience, and their institutions, 
and to reap the greatest possible fruit from the extensive 
districts which the partition of one half of Tippoo’s former 
territories hud added to their dominions. On the side of 
Tippoo no change could possibly have taken place, except 
by the exertions which he might have made to improve 
his revenues, and ids army — revenues completely ex¬ 
hausted, and an army conquered and reduced — out of 
the resources of a country desolated in every quarter, 
by tho ravages of war; and reduced to one half of that 
extent, over which the English had found it so easy to 
prevail. 

It would be ridiculous, and at tho same time the deep¬ 
est imputation upon the English government, to suppose, 
that, intrinsically, the power of the English had not risen 
upon that of Tippoo, and rendered its preponderance still 
greater, during the interval of only six years which had 
elapsed since the pacification of Seringapatam. If then 
any danger to the English now accrued from Tippoo greater 
than tile danger of 1792, it must be sought for in causes 
exterior to tho condition and resources of the countries 
appertaining to each. The connexion with allies was the 
only circumstance from without, by which the power of 
either government was affected. 

With respect to tho English, it was, indeed, alleged that 
their allies, the Nizam and the Mahrattas, yielded a pros¬ 
pect rather of danger than of aid. This, however, was a 
circumstance which presented consequences of two differ¬ 
ent sorts. If the want of allies increased the causes of 
their dread of Tippoo, it rendered them less able to fight 
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with him, and therefore increased the motives to peace. BOOK VT. 
If they were perfectly able to fight with him, notwith- chap, mi, 

standing he want of allies, this very circumstance proved, - 

that they had nothing to apprehend from remaining at 1 ' 98, 
peace, if it was alleged that they were able to fight 
now, but should not he able, after the lapse of some 
time, it implied that Tippoo’s government was better 
than theirs, and would more readily increase his re- 
sources. 

Besides ; it was not. true, that the English were, to a 
considerable, if to any degree, less sure of auxiliary ope¬ 
rations, than at the commencement, or any moment since 
the commencement of the peace. The Mahrattas, it was 
supposed, would stand aloof even if the Company wore 
attacked. But in the first place, it was to he remembered, 
that as the Mahrattas dreaded nothing more than the in¬ 
crease of Tippoo’s power, the natural conclusion was, that, 
if they saw the Company in any danger, they would be too 
strongly impressed with a sense of interest not to oifer 
effectual assistance, and if at present they showed indiffer¬ 
ence to the dispute, or rather a jealousy of the English, 
the reason was, because they saw the English not likely, 
by suffering at the hand of Tippoo, to make Tippoo for¬ 
midably strong, but much more likely,by crushing Tippoo, 
to raise their own power to a great, and formidable height. 

It was also true, that at the moment when Lord Corn¬ 
wallis concluded the treaty, a knowledge of the oaso was 
all that was necessary to convince any man, that hardly 
any dependence could, even then, be placed on assistance 
from the Mahrattas, in the event of a subsequent dispute; 
and, in fact, every circumstance, to which a hope of the 
co-operation of that people against the aggressions of 
Tippoo could be attached in 1792, existed in equal force 
at the present hour, and was as likely to produce the desired 
effect. 

The only source of jealousy which regarded the Nizam 
the second of the English allies, was the corps of sepoys 
commanded by Frenchmen. In the state of mind by 
which the Governor-General, and Englishmen of liia in¬ 
tellectual and moral caste, were at that time distinguished, 
the very ex isteuco of a Frenchman was a cause of alarm : 
and a military corps, under the direction of Frenchmen, 
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BOOK VI. assumed the dreadful aspect of a most enormous evil. It 
chav. viii. was, at the same time, however, a circumstance perfectly 

- known, that this evil, whatever it was, it depended upon 

17S8. the English themselves, by an act totally free from diffi¬ 
culty, completely to remove. The Nizam had already 
proposed to Sir John Shore the dismissal of the French 
officers in his service, and the abolition of the corps, 
provided the English troops in his pay were so increased, 
and their services so extended, as to enable them to de¬ 
fend him against the aggressions of the Mahrattas. The 
English themselves, indeed, were eager to hold forth, that 
the French officers, by the avidity with which they ab¬ 
sorbed the powers of the state, had become odious to the 
Nizam, who was now alarmed at their daring encroach¬ 
ments, and eager for their destruction. In point of fact, 
it was found, that, as soon as the Governor-General pro¬ 
posed to agree to the conditions upon which the Nizam 
had already offered to dismiss the French, his assent was 
obtainod, and this cause, if such it is to bo deemed, of 
seeking the destruction of Tippoo, was speedily taken 
away. The truth is, that the English were, in the first 
place, stronger, intrinsically ; and, in the next place, not 
weaker, on any rational ground of computation, in respect 
of allies, in the year 1708, than iu the year 1792. If there 
was anything real, therefore, in the ground of alarm, it is 
not in the circumstances of the English, but iu those of 
Tippoo, that it is to he found. 

The revenue which it was possible for the very limited 
territory of the Sultan to yield, and the moderate army 
which that revenue could maintain, it is miserable to 
contemplate as having been a subject of alarm, to a people, 
possessing the resources of the English, and so many de¬ 
grees advanced beyond their opponents in the art and 
science of war. Of course, it is in circumstances extrinsic 
to his dominions, if in any, that Tippoo can be regarde4 
as having been formidable to the English, or as laying 
them under any obligation, beyond that which existed 
ill 1792, to adopt extraordinary measures of self-defence. 
But of such circumstances one only can be named ; and 
that is, his union with the French. To clear up, there¬ 
fore, every difficulty in this question of policy, it only 
remains to inquire how much of danger was implied in 
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the connexion which he had formed with that formidable BOOK VI. 
people. chap. viii. 

Tippoo was by no means without a connexion with the- 

French at the date of tho treaty of Suriugapatam. A 1708. 
French corps had formed a distinguished part of his army 
from the moment he ascended the throne. When that 
treaty was concluded, a war was impending between the 
English am tho French ; and no man could have a doubt 
that Tippoo would gladly join the enemies of those whom 
he regarded as his inveterate foes, should those enemies 
think of carrying their arms to that distant part of tho 
globe. With all these circumstances fully before him, 

Lord Cornwallis thought it wise to make peace. Had any 
new circumstance occurrod, to make it wise in Lord Wel¬ 
lesley to come to tho determination, which he says ho had 
formed on the ‘20th of Juno, 1798, of attacking Tippoo 
immediately, if he had found it possible to assemble the 
troops 'i Two men had appeared at the Isle of France, 
and a proclamation had been issued by the Governor. 

From this, as far as then was known, only one of three 
inferences could rationally be drawn. Either that it .set 
forth a number of falsehoods, for the purpose of precipi¬ 
tating the English into an Indian war. Or that, it was tho 
act of a madman making public a communication which 
it was so much the interest of both parties to keep in the 
profoundest secresy. Or, which was by far tho most 
probable supposition, that it was nothing but an act of 
boasting, bragging, folly, with something of very small 
importance for its foundation. Nothing was more likely 
than that Tippoo, seeing the increase which had taken 
plaeo in the French corps in the service of other native 
powers, bo .h in that of the Nizam, and that of the prin¬ 
cipal Mahrutta power, was very desirous of increasing his 
own; and might have sent agents to tho Isle of France 
for the purpose of engaging both officers and men. It is 
well known, how much of boasting, and of exaggeration, 
enters into tho verbal intercourse of the East ; it is well 
known, also, that Tippoo carried this weakness to excoss> 
and might be regarded as a braggart even among orientals. 

It is still further known, that on nothing was ho fonder of 
bragging, than his power in relation to the English, and 
the vengeance which, if provoked by them, he Bhould one 
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BOOK VI. day inflict. It was, therefore, not incredible, it was highly 
chap, vni, probable, that with a view to obtain a more favourable 
reception to his application for leave to enlist soldiers in 
the Isle of France, his agents were instructed to talk very 
high, to boast of his enmity to the English, and even his 
power, if well supported by the French, to expel them 
from India. Vapour of this kind was a thing too common 
in India to excite any particular regard. Iiut it was not 
surprising, if it produced on the French Governor a very 
different effect. It was very well known, at the period 
when the Governor-General was called upon to deliberate 
or to decide without deliberation, upon the question of 
peace and war, that a high degree of excitability had, by 
the events of their revolution, been conveyed to the minds 
of Frenchmen ; and they were almost as much disposed 
to the language of vanity and ostentation as the orientals 
themselves: and tho only rational conclusion was, that 
the Governor, evidently a very ignorant and foolish man 
had been eager to adopt any occasion, however insignifi¬ 
cant, of indulging his propensity for boasting, exaggeration 
and display ; that the loose, hyperbolical talk of Indians 
had been held forth as the momentous language of a 
solemn negotiation ; and that two agents for recruiting 
soldiers had been transformed into ambassadors, for the 
purpose of contracting an alliance, offensive and defen¬ 
sive, betwoon the Sultan of Mysore, and tho Republic of 
France. 

But, even should we go so far as to allow the wisdom of 
supposing that Tippoo had made an overture of the most 
serious kind for an alliance offensive and defensive against 
the English, an important question, is still to bo asked. 
Did this, in the smallest degree, alter tho circumstances of 
the English in regard to Tippoo ? Was their danger, in 
any respect, increased 1 Would they have boon perfectly 
safe to remain at peace, had not this overture been made 1 
If so, in what respect did this overture increase the proba¬ 
bility of evil 1 It may be affirmed, without any dread of 
refutation, that it produced no effect of that description 
whatsoever. In reality, the incident disclosed nothing 
with regard to the mind of Tippoo, which was not per¬ 
fectly known, believed, and acted upon before ; namely, 
his oager desire to do mischief to the English, and to 
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unite with any power that would embark in the samo BOOK VI 
design, more especially with the French, whose power and chai\ via. 

hatred appeared to offer so great a resource. In fact, the — - - 

incident made a disclosure, which might have been re- 1,a8- 
garded as agreeable ; that the connexion between Tippoo 
and the French was so trifling, and their mode of inter¬ 
course so very childish and absurd. It might have been 
expected, and it ought to have been beforehand supposed, 
that a perfect, and regular channel ol' communication was 
opened between them and that their conjoint means of 
annoying the English had boon well digested, and perfectly 
understoc id. 

But, if Alia incident disclosed nothing with regard to the 
minds of Tippoo and the French, except that they were 
less capaolo of doing mischief to the English, than might 
before have been reasonably expected, it can hardly be 
supposed, that an overture so loose, indefinite, full of ne¬ 
gligence and mismanagement, could add any thing to tho 
motives of the French for carrying hostilities to India, if 
their circumstances admitted so costly an experiment. 

And, lastly, if this overture intrinsically altered nothing, 
either in regard to tho dangers of the English, or their 
knowledge of that danger, except by showing that it was 
less than they might have supposed, was there any thing 
(for that is the last hypothesis) in the state and condition 
of the French nation, at that particular time, which ren¬ 
dered it move likely they should now solid an army to 
India, than at any period since tho conclusion of the treaty 
of Seringnpatam ? During the two days between tho lfcth 
and the aOtli of June, 1798, in which contracted space the 
Governor General made up liis mind, upon the strength 
of the incident in question, to attack the sovereign of My¬ 
sore instantly ; it may be affirmed, that lie had no rational 
ground fur supposing it more likely that tho French 
would then make war upon India, than it hail boon at any 
period since the war between them and England began. It 
evidently follows, that there was no reason for destroying 
Tippoo, at this particular moment, which had not existed 
at every moment since the commencement of the negotia¬ 
tion for peace. 

Still, tho character of the policy which was pursued by 
the Governor-General remains to bo determined, by the 
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BOOK VI. solution, not of the question whether more reason, than at 
chap. tiii. any preceding period, existed for the destruction of the 

- Sultan, but of the question, whether then sufficient reason 

1798. existed as well as, if such where the coincidence, at any 
antecedent time. More obscurity rests upon this determi¬ 
nation. Tf it be true, that the Governor-General ought to 
have been guided by the act of parliament, made and pro¬ 
vided for the express regulation of his conduct, the answer 
is not doubtful. By that act, all augmentation of territory, 
and every act of war against an Indian prince, except for 
self-defence, in the case of actual hostilities, was declared 
to be contrary to the interest, and injurious to the honour 
of the British nation. It will be impossible to show, that 
the war into which the Governor-General was so eager to 
plungo, was a war of self-defence, except by such arguments 
as will show that no war which has a prospect of adding 
to the securities of a nation can ever be a war of a different 
sort. If it was proper in the Governor-General to treat 
the act of parliament with contempt; as the parliament 
itself soon after declared that it was, by thanking and ap¬ 
plauding him for his flagrant violation of that act; and if 
the only question was, whether or not the British interests 
were to be promoted, or the contrary, by the ruin of this 
dreaded foo, the inquiry is more complicated. What was 
to be gained was abundantly obvious ; it was the saving of 
the expense, which the maintenance of a force, sufficient 
to guard against any chance of evil from his malignity, 
would have required. This expense, if the war by good 
fortune had not been so very short, would not perhaps 
have equalled the interest of the money expended by the 
war. Had this been the fact, more would have been 
lost, it is evident, than gained, by the destruction of 
Tippoo ; for as to the mere increase of dominion, indepen¬ 
dent of security, that, in the shape of a good, was not less 
violently renounced by Lord Mornington, than by the par¬ 
liament, and by the nation at large, it was on this 
foundation, or otherwise it will be difficult to find one, on 
which, after conquering the dominions of Tippoo, instead 
of keeping the whole for the benefit of his country, he 
gave to others an important part, and even urged upon the 
the Mahrattas a portion which they refused. With regard 
to what was lost to the British interests by the destruc- 
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tion of Tippoo (for oven the power of Tippoo wan an evil BOOK VI. 
not without its good), it is much loss easy to form any chav. vm. 
thing 1)1 e a determinate o]>iuion. While Tippoo existed, ~ 
the Alaiirattas might be confidently expected to be much 1,9N - 
more, Huhson ient to the English, on whom alone they de¬ 
pended or tvssistauce against this their greatly dreaded 
foe, than they were likely to ho after his destruction, 
when every source of apprehension was taken away. 

What amount of evil might bo involved in thus relieving 
the Mahml tas from ill) dependence upon the English, can¬ 
not of course, he exactly defined. The English were .able 
to chasfci <o them when they thought chastisement roijui- 
sito. A ease might even he supposed, in which Tippoo 
instead i f being an opponent, might have been a confede¬ 
rate of the Mahrattas against the English. This supposi¬ 
tion, however, is obviously confined to one ease, that, in 
which the English, renouncing their pacific policy, should 
bring tin Mahrattas into a greater dread of unprovoked 
evil from the English, than they lay under in regard to 
Tippoo. As affairs were actually situated, tho effects of 
their emancipation from the dread of Tippoo soon began to 
appear; and the Governor-Gonlriy found himself under 
the supposed necessity of cheeking their audacity by a 
war. 

That tl ,o contemplation of the facts, made on other oc¬ 
casions, an impression, correspondent to the inferences 
which have here been drawn : made such an impression, 
at the time, on the minds of the most instructed men in 
India, tin re is a remarkable document to show. On the 
24th of July, 1798, a meeting was held of the British inha¬ 
bitants of Calcutta, on tho subject of the voluntary contri¬ 
butions ii support of tho war against tho French, contri¬ 
butions promoted with great zeal by all expectants and 
dependants on government, in every part, of the British 
dominions. To this meeting great importance was at¬ 
tached; and all the persons highest in their consequence, 
and warmest in their aspirings, were forward, by the exhi¬ 
bition of their persons, and of their fervour, not to omit 
so easy an opportunity of establishing a new title of merit 
in the eyes of their superiors. In this splendid and nu¬ 
merous assembly, the Advocate-General, Mr. Burroughs, 
made the introductory address, at great length, and with 
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BOOK VI. the best of his eloquence. Ho introduced in it the follow- 
cHAi-, viu. ing observations, which constitute an article of evidence, 
~ of some weight, in determining the questions which arise 
out of the circumstances of that important era. “Every 
man,” he said, “ at all acquainted with our situation, must 
know that in India we never before were so powerful and 
so unassailable, as at the present moment. We havo an 
army infinitely stronger, in number and discipline, than 
we over had before in India. We are without an enemy 
who can venture to attack us ; and he would assort, that 
there was not a single native who would now even wish to 
attack us, unless, indeed, our old enemy Tippoo might 
have such a wish.’ 

But that prince had received such a lesson in the last 

’ If any (Uml)ts could hare hc.cn cntertninnd of the implacable hostility of 
Tippoo, and his purposes to assail the English, whenever what he regarded a 
a favourable moment should occur, they were dissipated by the mission to the 
Mauritius, and the proclamation of the French Governor, which however ab¬ 
surd and premature, was authentic evidence of the .Sultan's feelings and 
designs. It would have been strange policy to have waited for the accomplish¬ 
ment of the hitter; to have repented the imbecility of the Madras government 
in the war with Hyder, and suffered Tippoo to devastate the Carnatic before 
a force could be organized to oppose him. Perpetual preparation for actual 
hostilities is a more exffgnsire ami anxious state than that of warfare. Active 
operations once commenced must hive a termination. Arming against their 
probability is indefinite. It is argued in the text, that hostilities were inex¬ 
pedient because Tippoo was weak. Was the British government then to wait 
till ho should be strong; till the negotiations which he was publicly carrying 
on with France should have brought him the etreeiive eo-operution of the 
organized army of lfaynumd, or succours from Fram e. The former would 
have been easy — the latter more practicable than the politicians of Calcutta 
imagined. The same chances that landed a large, army in Egypt at this very 
period, in spite of the superiority nnd vigilance of our fleets, might have Ope¬ 
rated in sending to the Sultan a body of offic ers and men, by whose aid his re¬ 
sources would have been made powerfully to contribute to the annoyance mid 
perils of our Indian empire. The co-operation of France, to an extent far 
beyond a handful of soldiers from the Isle of France, was held out to the Sul¬ 
tan, and formed tairt of the plan which led to the invasion of Egypt. A letter 
from liuonaparte to Tippoo, was well calculated to encourage him and to uhirm 
the Government of India. There was also ground for apprehension in the 
threatening attitude of Zcmaim Shah on the north-west of India; amt, al¬ 
though the event was not a reasonable subject of doubt, yet hostilities were 
unavoidable, and they were prudently as well us boldly anticipated by the 
promptitude and determination of the Governor-General. The line of conduct 
which he adopted concurred entirely with that enjoined by Die authorities in 
England, as soon as the information of Tippoo’s proceedings reached them. A 
letter from the Secret Committee, of the 18th Juno, 179 h, instructs the Go¬ 
vernor-General, that if he should judge that. Tippoo’s designs are such as the 
French proclamation represents, and that he is making preparations to act lios- 
tilcly, it will be advisable not to wait for such an attack, but to tuke the most 
immediate and decisive measures to carry the war into the enemy’s country. 
The circumstances described in the text prevented the previous fulfilment of 
their instructions, but there can be no doubt that when hostilities are, as they 
were in this instance, sooner or later unavoidable, sound policy, as well as 
common sense, prescribes that no time shall be granted to an enemy to render 
himself formidable. See the Wellesley Despatches, vol. i. p. G3 r 83,91, 295. 
App. «8(i.— VV. 
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Mysore war, as must deter liim from any such enterprise BOOK VI. 
again, even if he eoukl have the aid of France in doing so. chai*. viji, 

Any aid from Europe it was impossible lie could have, - 

considering the total want of ships in Franco, on which bliK. 
troops could be transmitted ; and we know besides, that 
the English fleets maintained the entire dominion of the 
seas, and that our enemies were every day lamenting their 
inability to send one sail in safety from any of their 
ports, as they were all blocked up by the British navy. 

The French islands in India had thrown oil' all connexion 
with France, and instead of taking any part against us, 
must no .v look to us as friends, to protect, them from any 
attempt; which might bo made on them by France.” 1 

Compelled reluctantly to abandon the design of imme¬ 
diately invading Mysore, the Governor-General, neverthe¬ 
less, renewed his orders for assembling the army with the 
smallest possible delay. In the policy of this measure, the 
Madras council by no means concurred. Besides the 
length of time necessary for assembling the, army, the ox- 
pouso, they said, would be so enormous ; and so much 
danger would he unavoidably created of provoking hostili¬ 
ties with Tippoo, by vast preparations importing tho 
design o ’war; that they could not think themselves justi¬ 
fied, without a strong representation, in obeying tho orders 
which they hail received. 2 “Not discouraged,” says tho 
Governor-General, “ by these suggestions and representa¬ 
tions, I insisted on the immediate execution of my or¬ 
ders'” 3 

During the interval which was required for assembling 
the arm;', the Governor-General found employment in ne¬ 
gotiating with Nizam Ali the dismission of the French offi¬ 
cers, and the dissolution of their corps. ILis minister, to 
whom trie business of the state was almost wholly com¬ 
mitted, was a partisan of the English, and well disposed 

I See it Report of the business of this meeting: Asiatic Annual Register, 
vol. i. Chronicle, p. 31. 

‘i A review of the late War in Mysore, in a Letter from an officer in India. 

Published ny M. Wood, Ksq. M. P. Colonel, and late Chief Engineer, Bengal, 
l>. 10. Tlu Covenmr-Cenenil’s Letter, lit supra, pa rag. 3H. 

3 iimi. Colonel lieatson says (Views of the Origin and Conduct of the War 
with TippOn, i. 4), “ The apprehensions entertained from the designs of Tip¬ 
poo Sultan were certainly, at that period, considerably increased by the bold 
and decider measures of preparation and defence, which the Marquis Welles¬ 
ley judged proper to adopt, a very few weeks alter ho liad taken charge of the 
supreme government of India.” 

VOL VL. 
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BOOK VI. for the annihilation of tho French party ; as soon as the 
OHAr. viii. British government would consent to replace them by a 

- force adequate to the service which the French performed 

J7»8. |j le protection of the country. The Nizam was not al¬ 
together blind to the dangers of placing himself in a state 
of helpless depondance upon a superior power: but, 
totally unequal as he know that he was to the defence of 
himself against the Mahrattas, against tho Sultan, or 
against the English, it was easy for the minister to con¬ 
vince him that he was safer in tho hands of the English 
than of either of the other two. From the attainment of 
what he regarded as an object of unspeakable importance, 
the dissolution of a French corps in the service of the 
Nizam, Lord Mornington was far from allowing himself to 
bo restrained by any dread of offending the Mahrattas; 
tho motive by which the mind of his predecessor had been 
swayed. His instructions were issued to tho acting Resi¬ 
de lit, at Hyderabad, on the 8th of July, to open a negocia- 
tion with the Nizam: and, on the 1st of September, a 
treaty was concluded, by which four battalions of British 
troops were added to the former two, and the British 
government was pledged for tho protection of the Nizam 
against any unjust demands of the Mahrattas. The Nizam, 
on his part, engaged to disband the French corps in his 
service ; to deliver over its officers to tho British govern¬ 
ment, whenever the whole of the British force should 
arrive in his capital; and to raiso tho subsidy, which ho 
paid for the maintenance of the British troops, from 
57,713, to 2,01,425 rupees per month. 

Though the force which the French officers commanded 
consisted, after all tho alarm which it occasioned, of less 
than 14,000 men, it was necessary to take precautions 
against the chance of their resistance. Pending the nego¬ 
tiation, the additional troops destined for the service of 
the Nizam were collected in that part of the Company’s 
territory which touched upon his frontier; and, on tho 
10th of October, joined the two former battalions at Hy¬ 
derabad. Fortunately for the schemes of tho Governor- 
General, Raymond, whose talents and great influence 
might have boon formidably exerted for the preservation 
of his power, had died a few months before ; and a struggle 
for ascendancy had introduced great animosity and dis- 



FRENCH COUPS DISMISSED <>7 

union into the corps. Not only the Nizam, but even the BOOK VI. 
minister himself, wavered, however, anil drew back, when chap. vj. 

the enterprise came to the verge of execution. In so littlo —-- 

respect v/as this greatly dreaded corps really held by the im 
British officer, who commanded the six subsidiary batta¬ 
lions, that lie did not hesitate to take a decisive step. He 
declared his determination, unless the Nizam came to the 
innnodia.'.o resolution of fulfilling his engagements, to 
make an attack on the Brunch camp with his own forces, 
and proclaim the want of faith in the Nizam’s government 
as tho on iso of all the cmise<|nonces which might ensue. 

A proclamation was soon after sent to the French eump, 
announcing the discharge of the officers, and declaring it 
treason in the soldiers to obey them. The .soldiers were 
already in a state approaching to mutiny. The disorders 
now proceeded to greater violence ; and the officers were 
imprisoned by their men. In this helpless situation, tho 
camp, which at the time did not contain above 11,000 men, 
the rest of the corps being on a distant detachment, was 
surrounded by tho whole of the British battalions, and a 
strong body of tho Nizam’s horse. Tho men, upon a pro¬ 
mise of their pay, and continuance of service, laid down 
their armsand the arrest of the officers was accomplished 
without difficulty or danger. Notwithstanding the un¬ 
friendly passions which Frenchmen at this moment ex¬ 
cited in tie breast of the Governor-General, he was careful 
to ensure to the individuals who hail fallen into his power, 
that generosity of treatment which a gallant mind is ever 
prompted to bestow. Their property, together witli such 
arrears as were duo to them by the Nizam, were scoured 
to their use; they were conveyed to Calcutta, under every 
indulgence compatible with the security of their persons ; 
and on their arrival in England, the Governor-General 
provided that they should not be treated as prisoners 
of war, but transported to their country without deten¬ 
tion. 1 

1 Letter of fly? fiovcmur-tJeucral to (lit? Court of Directors, fluted 21st E'm*. 

1 Ti*S. Printed papers, ut supra, p. <». Malcolm’s Sketch, p. 230—244. Be.n:- 
8011 tolls US (i. lift) that the secret wus well kept; that the cause of sending the 
detachment fr.nn CJuutoor to Hyderabad was not made known to the govern¬ 
ment of Madras; mid that the intelligence of the. annihilation of the French 
corps came l»y surprise upon the English of Calcutta and Madras. Ho tells ns 
also, tlmt their minds were in such a state as to regard the transaction us a 
perfect muster-piece of policy.— M. 

The secret a as well kept, but it is not correct to say that it was not com mu- 
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BOOK VI. Tlic chances of good or ovil from tlieMahrattas, also, forced 
chat. vjii. themselves upon the attention of the British government; 

- and negotiations were carried on at l’oonah, at the same 

1708. time witii thoso, which, at Hyderabad, were conducted to 
an issue deemed so exceedingly favourable. The negocia- 
tious, however, attempted with the Mahrattas, produced 
not equal results. The substance of the treaty negotiated 
at Hyderabad was communicated to the Peshwa, both be¬ 
fore and after its conclusion. “And at both periods,” 
says the Governor-General to tlie Court of Directors, “he 
expressed his entire approbation of the nature and ten¬ 
dency of the new engagements, as well in their operation 
upon the interests of the Maliratta empire, as upon those 
of the Nizam.” 1 On the other hand, Sir John Malcolm 
says, “ Tlie measures taken at Hyderabad were regularly 
communicated to the Peshwa ; but that prince, either in¬ 
fluenced by his weak councillors, or acting under the con¬ 
trol of Dowlut Rao Sindiah, obstinately continued to with¬ 
hold his formal consent to any acknowledgment of the 
right of the British government to arbitrate in his disputes 
with the court of Hyderabad.” 2 Of course, it may be said, 
the Governor-General knew best. It may also, however, 
with equal certainty bo said, that be had the greatest 
temptation to lay on a colour; that if none except 
agreeable consqjjjreuces were supposed to flow from his 
measures, the favour of his employers would be enhanced; 
that from this species of art, which had been amply prac¬ 
tised by his predecessors, Lord Moruington must have 
been a man far superior to liis predecessors to stand always 
exempt; and that of those expedients for a colour, the 
two letters which have just been quoted appear to pre¬ 
sent us with instances. In the first place, when mention 
is made of the time which would be required for assem- 


located to tlio Government of Madrasi, of which General Harris was tempora¬ 
rily the head. The intention was made Known to him by a despatch in the 
secret department in July, Wellesley Despatches, i. 132. Nor is it true, that 
it was not Known to any but the Government, for Munrn, in a letter dated 
Sept. !?DH, says, “ The Nizam has, either of himself,or by the interference of 
the supreme government, conceived the design of breaking them (ilaymonda 
force) altogether, or, at least, of disbanding ull the corps that are suspected of 
being; under French iniluence, A strong detachment has been formed at Gun- 
toor to march in ease of necessity to Hyderabad. The sooner they move, the 
better; for no time ought to be lost in destroying’ this party, so hostile to our 
interests in the lJetxvin. Life i, 202.—\V. 

1 Letter, ut supra, parag. 24, 2 Malcolm’s Sketch, p. 244. 
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tiling tlio army of tin: Carnatic, no mention whatsoever is BOOK VI. 
made of the disapprobation expressed by the Madras wap. vim. 

council, hi the next place, when the execution is de- - 

scribed of the measures taken for the destruction of the 1,u8 - 
French corps in the service of the Nizam, the reluctance 
exhibited by the Nizam, when the crisis arrived, is not 
only covered with silence, hut with a language which im¬ 
plies uninterrupted alacrity and zeal. Reside t.he difficulty, 
in such a situation ns that of Sir John Malcolm, of remain¬ 
ing long ignorant of such a general and important fact, 
the consequences also tally with his representation ; for 
all the e Sorts of the Governor-General to draw the Mah- 
rattas into an intimate connexion with him, totally faded. 

And again ; as Sindiali, not the Peshwa, was at this time 
predominant over the Mahratt.a councils, the assont of the 
Peshwa had little value ; and if presented to people igno¬ 
rant, of tl o state of the facts, as equivalent to that of the 
Mahi atta power, was only calculated to produce deception. 

It seems :,<> be affirmed, from pl'ivato information, by Co¬ 
lonel Will s, that both Sindiali and the Peshwa, under alarm 
at the symptoms of ambition which at this moment dist in¬ 
guished the movements of flic British power, were actuated 
by favourable dispositions towards the sovereign of Mysore; 
but Sindh,h was afraid to take a positive stop, on account 
of his dominions in the North, which the English had an 
army ready to invade ; and the Peshwa beside the immi¬ 
nent danger to which the hostility of the English would 
expose him, had no liberty to act hut as Sindiah directed. 

The Governor-General, accordingly, when at last lie found 
that assistance from the Mahrattas was not to be obtained, 
encouraged Ivy the probability that, ho would receive no 
opposition resolved to proceed in his warlike operations 
without them.' 

1 Hist. Sketches, iii. 3G1 — 3G0. — M. We have now before us the whole of 
the instructions addressed by Lord Momington to <iol. 1'aimer, the llesiilent.it 
Poona) i, and a’*e able to sec how much of the statements on which the reflec¬ 
tions in the ted arc founded, are accurate. The f'oimcr arc incorrect, the loiter 
consequently, are inapplicable. The red notion of the French brigade was 
communicated to the court of Poonah only when it had actually taken place. 

Despatches, i. 112. The consent of the l'cshwa to the measure was never 
asked, and eoulil not therefore be withheld. What was proposed and not ac¬ 
ceded to was, rhu establishment of u subsidiary force at Poonah. Ueside the 
jealousy awak( nett by this proposition, the Peshwa was alarmed at the apparent 
intention of tie* Uritish Government to compel the restoration of Nana Kurna- 
vose to his mhpsterial functions. Despatches, i. 118, 123, 252, &c. Although 
he shortly afte -wards became reconciled to him. So Oapt. Grant observes 
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CHAP. VIII. 


1738. 


On tlie 18th of June, the Secret Committee of the Court 
of Directors wrote from England to the Governor-General 
in Council, that they had just received from his Majesty’s 
ministers information of a large armament which had 
sailed from Toulon on the 19th of the preceding month ; 
and that amid the various conjectures respecting its des¬ 
tination, it was not conceived impossible that India might 
be tho object of attack, by way of the Red Sea, or its 
coast, after conquest of Egypt; “or even,” the Directors 
add, “by the Black Sea, or by Bussora. Ilis Majesty’s 
ministers,” they continue, “have therefore informed us 
that immediate measures will bo taken for a considerable 
augmentation of the European force in tho East Indies: 
you may expect that not less than 4000 seasoned and 
disciplined troops, and perhaps a larger number, may bo 
sent to the Company’s'settlements with all possible expe¬ 
dition, part of which will, wo trust, reach India not many 
months after tire receipt of this despatch.” 1 

It was not before tho 18t.h of October, that the Governor- 
General first received authentic intelligence of the expedi¬ 
tion from Toulon, and the invasion of Egypt; when his 
preparations against Tippoo were approaching maturity. 
Tho constituted authorities in England, under impression 
of the danger which the invasion of India by so great an 
army would produce, gave directions to the Governor- 
General, to make war upon Tippoo, if he appeared to be 
actually accumulating the means of seconding invasion by 
tho French. They seem not to have regarded the pro¬ 
clamation at tho Mauritius as satisfactory evidence of any 
such design ; of which they express themselves in the 
following words: “We are unable to judge, whether this 
proclamation be in reality what its import declares to be ; 
or intended merely as a foint, with a view to embroil us 


“ The sudden desire now evinced by the English to grant him a subsidiary 
force, (which lie had before applied for in vain); their frequent recommenda¬ 
tions to reinstate Kuna Fumaveae in the ministry, and to remove Sindiah from 
Pooiuili, led Bajee Kao, whose views and information were bounded by narrow 
limits, to suppose that the whole was a scheme of the detested Nana, the ob¬ 
ject most dreaded, mid therefore uppermost in his mind. Mahr. Hist. iii. 169. 
And, although be ultimately was bribed by Tippoo, and persuaded by Sindiah 
to withhold his assistance, yet at this time lie pledged, himself faithfully to ex¬ 
ecute the conditions of subsisting engagements, and, on the prospect of a war 
with Tippoo, promised to afford him his aid, ibid. 173.—W. 

1 Printed Papers, ut supra, No. 1. 
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with Tippoo.” And they marked out unambiguous ]>re- BOOK VI. 
partitions for war, as the circumstaucs by which the judg- chap. viii. 

mout of tl.cir subordinates in India ought to be determined. - 

“ It is big ily improbable,” they say, “ that Tippoo should 1 ~ 08 - 
have entered into any league with the French, without 
some apparent preparation, on bis part, of a hostilo 
nature, in furtherance of their designs. If such shall 
have been the ease, it would ho neither prudent nor politic 
to wait for actual hostilities on his part.” Preparation 
for war, in the only sense which can here be applied, is 
such an augmentation, or such a disposition, of the instru¬ 
ments of war, as, to some considerable degree, is both 
unusual, and increases the danger of the suspecting state. 

That any such augmentation or disposition of the instru¬ 
ments of war had taken place on the part of Tippoo, no 
evidence was over produced ; while evidence to the con¬ 
trary appears in abundance.' Even with the permission 
which the alarm of the French expedition extorted from 
the Directors, they thought proper to enjoin that in resort¬ 
ing to hostilities, “the utmost discretion” should be 
used; “that we may not," they say, “lie involved in a 
war in India, without the most inevitable necessity.”— 

That inevitable necessity existed, or any necessity at all, 
will not easily, after the first impartial exposition of the 
facts, be again alleged. The war might bo advantageous, 
or it might be not advantageous. But the word must be 
used in an extraordinary sense, if it ever be denominated 
necessary. 


1 “ It was t upposed,” (says Colonel Tteutson, j», 57) “ Mint, Tippoo Suitaun's 
army had suffered essentially, both in numbers and discipline, since the last 
war: liis finances were in disorder: his councils were perplexed by discordant 
opinions; ant. his spirits dejected and broken by the disappointment or" his 
hopes of I'rei ch assistance ; by the retreat «>l' Zenmun Shah; by the failure of 
his intrigues it the courts of I'oonnli ami Hyderabad; and by the unexampled 
vigour, alaerty, and extent of our military preparations.” “ Tippoo Suita tin's 
field army” (1 e says p. 204)“ was estimated at 47,470 lighting men.”— S\. 

Col. Beatsi>n argues only upon “ supposition,” but., notwithstanding the 
assertion of the text, there is specific evidence that the forces of Tippoo had 
been augmented, and were in such a position us rendered them capable of being 
directed at orce to military aggression. The Sultan's whole force amounted 
to between 70 and 80,000 men; of these, about 30,000 were in Seringa pa lam, 
and its immediate environs; the whole were in a state of activity and effici¬ 
ency, provided with guns, and baggage, and carriage cattle. Tippoo was, no 
doubt, induced to hesitate, by his disappointment as to the succour he ex¬ 
pected from the Krcncli, but his intrigues at I'oimuh did not fail, and this was 
some consolation See Abstract of the present State of Tippoo Sultan, by 
Capt. Malcolm, Wellesley Despatches, Appen. 051; also a paper of intelligence 
from Lord Cl.ve, p. 3111.—W. 
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On the last day of October, that, is, in less than a 
fortnight after lie was informed of the invasion of Egypt, 
tho Governor-General received intelligence of the destruc¬ 
tion of tho French licet by Sir Horatio Nelson, at the 
mouth of the Nile. Notwithstanding this decisive event; 
“ I did not,” he says, “ relax any part of the naval or 
military preparations which had been commenced under 
rny orders; — being still uncertain of the fate ol the 
French army in Egypt, and ignorant whether an additional 
force might not have been intended to co-operate with it 
in India, by the ordinary passage round the Cape of Good 
Hope.” 1 The chance of the invasion of India, from either 
quarter, will not at the present moment be regarded as 
having been very great. It will not conic up to the de¬ 
scription of what constituted an “inevitable necessity” 
for going to war with Tippoo. 

“ The immaturity, however,” says Sir- John 'Malcolm, 
“ of the Sultan's plans, formed, in Lord Wellesley’s opinion, 
tlie strongest reason for an immediate attack upon his 
possessions; but tho delay, which was likely to occur in 
assembling the army on the coast of Coromandel, which 
had been reduced to a very low establishment, and was in 
a very divided and unequipped state, obliged him to alter 
it; and he made no communication whatever to Tippoo 
Suit,aim on the subject of his proceedings, till the military 
preparations, both at Madras ami Bombay, were complete ; 
and the alliance with the Nizam had not merely been 
restored, but rendered so efficient,, as to secure the, full 
application of the resources of that Prince in aid of the 
common cause.” - t 

During all the time of these remarkable proceedings, it 
is singular that Tippoo was either without the means, or 
without the inclination, of making any considerable addi¬ 
tion to his habitual state of equipment for war, and, with 
and appearance of insensibility to all that surrounded him, 
forbore even to remonstrate against the accumulation 
which was going forward of tho instruments of his destruc¬ 
tion. 3 When the beginning of November arrived, the 

* Printed papers, nt supra, No. 8. 

3 Malcolm's Sketch, p.VO-l. 

a Tlie inertness ui’ Tippoo, ns lias been shown in the last note, is an un¬ 
founded assertion. Ho was actively strengthening himself, both in his military 
arriuifeunienta, and by negotiation with the MuliraUus, The preparations 
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Governor-General thought tho opportunity was now BOOK VI. 
favourable to exhibit his complaints. On tho 8th of ckai'. vim. 

that rnotnh, ho addressed a lottm- to the Sultan, in which- 

the expressions were conciliatory, rather than hostile, but 1*91. 
in which te informs him of the connexion which he was 
aware had been formed between him and the French, 

“Whom you know,” says lie, “to be the inveterate ene¬ 
mies of t ie Company, and to ho now engaged in an unjust 
war witli the British nation.” lie then gives him a lccturo 
on French principles ; which will be appealed to hereafter 
as a monument of the times. “Tt appears not,” ho adds, 

“either necessary or proper, that l should any longer con¬ 
ceal from you tho surprise and concern with which I per- 
eeivod you disposed to involve yourself in all the ruinous 
consequences of a connexion, which threatens, not only to 
subvert the foundations of friendship between you and 
the Company, but to introduce, into the heart of your 
kingdom, the principles of anarchy and confusion ; to 
shake your own authority ; and to destroy the religion 
which you revere.” On the disposition of the Company 
to preserve inviolate the obligations imposed by the rela¬ 
tion of amity and peace, the Governor-General cited tho 
remarkable instance which had recently occurred ; of a 
district of country to which, though possessed by tho 
Company, the Sultan laid claim, and of which, his right 
having been ascertained by arbiters mutually chosen, 
restitution had been made. As the result of these pre¬ 
mises, the Governor-General proposed to send to him a 
British officer, whom ho already knew, to communicate to 
him, o l the part of tho English, and of the l’eshwa and 
Nizam, their allies, the plan which, in their opinion, was 
calculated “to remove all existing distrust and suspicion, 
and to establish peace and good understanding on the most 
durable foundations.” 1 

Of flic terms which, at different periods, the Governor- 
General was disposed to allow Tippoo Sultaun, he himself 
has given a very instructive history, in his letter to the 


against him, confined to tlic re-organization of the Madras army, were not of 
a nature to inspire any particular alarm, or to call for remonstrance; they 
were entirely defensive.—W. 

1 Letter from Lord Min'd ington to Tippoo Sultan, printed papers, ut supra, 
p. 24.- -M. Despatches i. 32(5.— W. 
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BOOK IV. Court of Directors, under date the 3rd of August, 1799. 1 2 
ciiAr. viii. What was the extent of his views in relation to the 
j. f attack which he was so eager to make, immediately after 
he first received intelligence of the foolish proclamation 
at the Isle of France, ho has no where disclosed. * When 
ho found the execution of this design impossible, and how 
much time it would require to put tko army in a con¬ 
dition for action, he would, he says, have been “ contented 
with any adjustment which offered a reasonable prospect of 
detaching Tippoo from his connexion with the French 
and that, “ in the arrangement which then occurred to 
him, his views were limited to the establishment of per¬ 
manent residents, on the part of the Company, and of 
the allies, at Seringapatam, to the dismission of all the 
French then in the jSultauu’s service, and to the perpetual 
exclusion of the French from life armies and dominions.” 

Before preferring those demands, he first, however, 
deemed it politic to place the armies in a posture for 
action ; and to take measures for lessening the chances of 
evil, as well as improving tho chances of good, at the 
hands of the Nizam and the Makrattas. The month of 
November had thus arrived before he was ready to mako 
his first communication. But, at that time the French 
had invaded Egypt, which appeared to increase the dan¬ 
gers of tho English dominion in India; on the other- 
hand, the military preparations of the English wore 
advancing to maturity on a great scale, the French party 
at Hyderabad was destroyed, the resources of the Nizam’s 
country were, by the lato arrangement, placed at the dis¬ 
posal of tho Company’s servants, and the English now 
had power to enforce whatever demands they might think 
proper to advance. The Governor-General, therefore, 
resolved not to content himself with the terms which 
without having communicated them, he would have 

1 Sec the papers relating to East India Affairs, printed by order of the House 
of Commons in the year 1800. 

2 Non-acquaintance with documents is not equivalent to non-existence 
Lord Morn inf? ton's views, in his proposed plan of immediate attack, wero de¬ 
tailed by him to the authorities in Knuland. His main object was to compel 
Tippoo to cede, liis territories in Malabar, so as to cut off his communication 
with the sea-coast mid the French ; to exact from him indemnification for the 
expenses of Hie armament, and to insist upon liis receiving an English Resident 
at his capital. Letter to Dundas. Despatches, i. 82. To these terms he still 
adhered when the prospect of hostilities became more imminent, us is noticed 
in the text, and it is justly admitted that they were not extravagant.—VV, 
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thought sufficient for all necessary purposes before. If, BOOK VI, 
however, the real ground of the war was not the love ot chap. vm. 
conquest, which was so fervently disclaimed, but the 1 —- 
chanco of danger from the power of Tippoo, as was the 
grand p’-ctence, the new degree of security which had 
accrued to the Company was a reason, not for war, but 
peace. The additional chanco of invasion, by the presence 
in Egypt of the French, presented, as far as it went, 
a demand for additional security. Hut that chanco was to 
he weighed, and its value, ascertained. Except to an eyo 
surrounded by the mists of ignorance or passion, which 
saw its object hideously enlarged, it could not appear to 
begreal. Besides, as tho British government would not 
long remain without a grand effort to expel the enemy 
from Egypt, tho Company might have quietly rested on 
its guard, without incurring tho mischievous expenditure, 
not to speak of any more of the detestable consequences 
of actual war, at least for a little time, till they understood 
what was the result of the measures adopted against the 
invaders of Egypt, and whether a few months would not 
set India free from any danger on account of tire French. 

However, the terms, beyond which tho Governor-General 
did not think as yet of proceeding, were not extravagant. 

Besides the conditions first meditated, ho meant to de¬ 
mand the cession of Oantra, a maritimo province on the 
western coast, which appeared to facilitate the communi¬ 
cation of Tippoo with tho French ; but to allow him an 
equivalent in some other quarter distant from the coast. 

This, ’.hen, in tho opinion of the Governor-General, who 
now felt himself in a condition to enforce any demand, 
and whoso apprehension from French invasion, and the 
rooted enmity of Tippoo, was then at its height, was all 
the security, as against Tippoo, which the British interests 
really required. If nothing followed to create occasion for 
more security, every addition which was made to the 
sacrifices exacted of tho hated foe, was made either in the 
spirit of revenge, or from the love of conquest; for no 
other solution remains. 

Tht Governor-General professes, and with all the marks 
of sincerity, his expectation to have been, that Tippoo, 
overawed by tho discomfiture of tho French fleet in 
Egypt, by the ascendancy of tho English at Hyderabad, 
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BOOK VI. the strength of the English army, and an English fleet on 
chap, vm. the coast of Malabar, would accede to the terms which he 

- - meant to propose, and that the calamities of war might 

1787 ‘ still be avoided. For the purpose of accelerating mea¬ 
sures, whether of a pacific or hostile description, he 
thought it expedient to be near the scone, and in a letter 
dated the 10th of December, acquainted the Sultan with 
his intention of repairing shortly to Madras. He arrived 
on the 31st of the same month, and found waiting for him 
an answer from Tippoo. 

In the letter of the Sultan, the expressions were not 
less pacific than those of the Governor-General. He de¬ 
clares the highest satisfaction at the naval victory gained 
on the coast of Egypt by the English over the French ; 
the former of whom ho describes as possessing almost 
every virtue, the latter every vice. The charge which 
had been urged by the Governor-General, of soliciting a 
hostile connexion with the French, ho endeavours to 
answer thus ; “ In this Sircar (state) there is a mercantile 
tribe, who employ themselves in trading by sea and land. 
Their agents purchased a two-masted vessel, and having 
loaded her with rice, departed with a view to traffic. It 
happened that she went to the Mauritius, from whence 
forty persons, French, and of a dark colour, of whom ten 
or twelve were artificers, and the rest servants, came here 
in search of employment. Such as chose to take service 
were entertained, and the remainder departed beyond the 
confines of this Sircar : and the French, who are full of 
vice and deceit, have perhaps taken advantage of the de¬ 
parture of the ship to put about reports with the view to 
ruffle the miuds of both Sircars.” He then made protes- 
tatiou of his earnest desire to preserve and to strengthen 
the bauds of peace between himself and the Company; 
described his own occupations as all in the highest degree 
pacific; and added, “In this case, the allusion to war in 
your friendly letter, and the following passage, namely, 
that prudence required that both the Company and their 
allies should adopt certain measures of precaution and self- 
defence, liavo given me tho greatest surprise.” As the 
proposition of sending to him a deputy, and oponing a 
negotiation, appeared to imply, that new sacrifices were 
to be exacted of him, he appealed to the existing treaty, 
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as affording the proper and adequate adjustment of the BOOK VI. 
rights and interests of the contracting parties ; and said, chap. vine. 
“ I cannot imagine that means more effectual than these ~ 
can be adopted, for giving stability to the foundations of D.)J. 

friendship and harmony, promoting the security of stales, 
or the welfare and advantage of all parties.” 1 This letter 
the Governor-General regarded as marked by prevarication 
and falsehood, in respect to his intercourse with tho 
French ; and by criminal evasion, in regard to the mode¬ 
rate and amicable proposition for opening a negotiation. 

He replied, accordingly, by a letter, dated the Oth of 
January, 1700, in which he described the embassy to the 
Isle of France ; and explicitly declared, that the new en¬ 
gagement s into whioh he affirmed that Tippoo had thus 
entered with the enemies of the allies, required a new 
arrangement for their security. ITo recommended that 
only one day should be taken to reply to this letter ; in¬ 
timating that dangerous consequences might result from 
a greater delay. 5 That time might not bo wanting for the 
campaign before tho commencement of the rains, was the 
motive which impelled the Governor-Goneml to hasten; 
and, beside the established practice, and inveterate habits 
of Oriental courts, the same circumstance afforded a strong 
motive to the Sultan to make use of every expedient for 
delay. 

Tho end of January approached, and an answer from 
the Suliftn had not yet arrived. This was interpreted 
contempt and obstinacy. It is even assigned as proof of 
more determined enmity than was previously supposed. 

Tho army was now irresistible. “On those grounds,” says 
the Gov :rnor-Gonoral, “towards the close of the month of 
January 170!), my intention was to have required from 
Tippoo Kultaun, in addition to the terms already stated, 
the payment of a considerable sum el money, as an in¬ 
demnification for the expense to which his hostile and 
treaeheious conduct had subjected the allies. 5 

1 Printed papers, lit supra, No. H, imdnsurr, No. 4. 

2 [bill. No. fi.—.11. Despatches, i. 394. It i essential to remark, that tho 
only topic on which an immediate reply is insisted nil is Tippoo's consent to 
receive tin r.iwlish envoy.—w. 

2 Inner from the <iuvcriior-lienera! In tho Court of I>irectors, date! 3rd 
August. 17911, tit supra.—M. On tiic Kith of January a letter ivas addressed 
by Lord Morninetou to Tippon Sultan, thjov ii'diiip' to him one from the Em¬ 
peror of d arkey, “ warning tin: .Sudan against a connexion with tile Trench, 
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Before the 3rd of February, Lord Momington received 
intelligence that Tippoo had had prepared two native 
vakeels, who, together with one of the French officers who 
had lately arrived from the Isle of France, were waiting 
at Tranquebar, to embark on a mission to the Executive 
Directory of France. This cannot he regarded as a very 
extraordinary proceeding in a prince who know that avast 
army had been levied against him before any complaint 
had been preferred, or so much as an explanation asked, 
of his conduct; and might by himself have been repre¬ 
sented, with surely not less plausibility than, by the Eng¬ 
lish, their preparations for attack, as a proceeding purely 
defensive, and imperiously called for by the dangers with 
which he was conspicuously threatened. 1 At this time, 
however, the Governor-General determined to suspend all 
negotiation, until tho united forces of tho Company and 
their allies should, to use his own expressions, “have made 
such an impression on the territories of Mysore, as might 
give full cfleet to our just representations,” # 

On the 3rd of February, his Lordship despatched his 
commands to General Harris, to enter the territory of 
Mysore, with the army which had been assembled at 
Velore, and to General Stuart to co-operate with the Bom¬ 
bay army from Malabar; while at the same time he gave 
intimation to tho allied courts, and the British admiral 
on the coast, that he now considered the Company as at 
war with Tippoo Sultan. 

Another addition was now made to the severity of the 
terms. From this time nothing less was to be exacted of 
the Sultan, than a cession of his maritime provinces in 
perpetuity to tho English; an equal territory on their 


and exhorting him to renounce all intercourse with them/’ offering also tho 
mediation of the Porte in case of any disagreement between Tippoo ami the 
English, Lord Mornington again urged upon Tippoo the reception of an am¬ 
bassador “ who will be empowered to conclude the definite arrangement of ail 
differences’' between the Sultan and the allies. The condition of an answer 
therefore “ in one day,” luid not been insisted on. In fact, the proposition to 
send an ambassador had been thrice repeated, and as no answer hail arrived by 
the 3rd of lebruary, the objects of the Sultan could not be misunderstood. Jt 
was expressly in anticipation of this policy, and with a view to defeat it, that 
the. (ovenlor-Uenevid directed the first movements to be made. Despatches, 
i, 420.—VV. 

1 It was at any rate a proof that he sought to repel those dangers by force, 
not avert them by conciliation.—\V, 

a Letter, 20th March, 17W, nt supra. 
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respective frontiers to each of the allies, amounting to about BOOK VI. 
the fourth part of liis dominions, and a croro and a half chap. viii. 

of rupees. But, in the second place, if any decisive ad- ——- 

vantage should be obtained in the field, or the war should BT99. 
be advanced to the opening of the batteries upon Seringa- 
patarn, the General was not to content himself with 
less than the cession of one whole half of the territories 
of which the Sultan was in possession at the commence¬ 
ment of the war, the relinquishment of all claim to any 
of the .daces on the frontiers of the Company and their 
allies, about which there was any dispute, and the pay¬ 
ment cf two (Tores of sicca rupees. The dismission of 
all Europeans belonging to any country at war with the 
English, the renunciation of all connexion with the French, 
an engigornont never to retain any individual of that 
nation in his service, or even to permit him to reside 
within his dominions, to receive at his court a permanent 
ambassador from each of the allies, to keep with each of 
thorn an ambassador of his own, and to give up certain 
forts and hostages as security for the execution of the 
treaty tlioso were articles common to this, with the 
former catalogue of terms. 1 

On the 13 th of .February, the Governor-General received 
a letter from Tippoo, in which, after acknowledging the 
receipt of his letters, he desires, as he is going upon a 
hunting excursion, in which he frequently indulged, that 
he would send the deputy (about whom his friendly pen 
had repeatedly written), slightly attended. This consent, 
which was sufficiently cold and ungracious, the Governor- 
General describes, as reluctant and insidious; and he 
answered it by referring him to General Harris, to whom 
all his communications were now to he addressed. This 
answer was even transmitted through that General, who 
had coders to forward it to the Sultan on the same day on 
which the army should pass the frontier. 

The army, now assembled at Voloro, exceeded 20,000 
men, whereof iiOBo were cavalry, and 4381 Europeans it 
Was joined, before the commencement of its march, by 
the whole of the British detachment serving with the 
Nizam, (>f>00 strong, by almost an equal number of'the 

1 Inclosures A. nml 11. of the Oov.-Ur.n.’s Letter to the Cnmnnmder-ln- 
Cliief, rated ruml January, 17911. — M. See also Desjiatchca, i. 454.--W. 
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BOOK VI. Nizam’s infantry, including a portion of Sepoys latoly 
chap. vih. commanded by the French, but now by British officers, 

- and a large body of cavalry ; “ an army,” than which, says 

the Governor-General, one “more completely appointed, 
more amply and liberally supplied in every department, 
or more perfect in its discipline, and in the acknowledged 
experience, ability, and zeal of its officers, never took the 
field in India.” The army of the western coast, equal in 
excellence, assembled at Cananore, under General Stuart, 
amounted to 6420 lighting men, of whom 1G17 were 
Europeans : and a force, described as considerable, but of 
which the amount is not specified, under Colonels Read 
and Brown, were to join or co-operate with the Oom- 
mander-in-Chief from the southern districts of the Car¬ 
natic and Mysoie. All tin's was directed against tho 
chieftain of Mysore, who, six years before, was stripped of 
one half of his dominions; and left in possession of a 
territory yielding a revenue of little more than a crore of 
rupees, or one million sterling ; while the revenue of tho 
Anglo-Indian government alone, without speaking of that 
of its ally, exceeded nine millions. What a mass of talent 
the petty prince of a petty country must have beoii sup¬ 
posed to possess ! 1 

The army of Bombay, under tire command of General 
Stuart, marched from Cananore on the 21st of February ; 
it arrived at the head of the Poouichemmi Ghaut on tho 
2dtli of the same month ; and took post at Seedaporc and 
Seedasero, on the 2nd of March, where it both protected 
the large supplies which had been collected in tho district 
of Coorg, and could readily communicate with the main 
army as it approached to Seringapatam. General Harris 
entered the Mysore territory on tho 5th of March, and 
commenced Ids operations by the reduction of several 
forts upon the frontier; of which none made any con¬ 
siderable resistance ; and sonio made no resistance at all. 

At tho time when the British General passed tho 


* “ The victories of the Marquis Cornwallis (says Col, Beutson, i. 47) hud 
greatly facilitated any future plan of operation against the power of Tippoo 
Sultaun* By diminishing hit resources, ami increasing our mm, they had 
produced a twofold effect. And the extension of our frontier, hy the addition 
of the Barrainaul and Salem districts, and a thorough knowledge of the de¬ 
fences of Seringupatiuu, and of the routes leading to that city, were considered 
at that moment as inestimable advantages.” 
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eastern frontier of Mysore, Tippoo was supposed to be BOOK VI. 
encamped in the vicinity of Madoor, and was expected to chap. viii. 

move in the direction of Bangalore, for tiie purpose of-- 

opposing the progress of the army. Having succeeded in 
raising this expectation, he left liis camp near Senapatam, 
on the 28tli of February, taking with him the principal 
part of his army; and on the morning of the 5th of 
March, a large encampment was observed by General 
Stuart, forming between him and Periaputam, a town 
about seven miles distant from Seedasore. Outlie morn¬ 
ing of the 6th, little intelligence was yet obtained of the 
amount of the enemy, or the meaning of their appear¬ 
ance ; and Genera! Hartley, the second in command, went 
forward to reconnoitre. From his hill of observation, at 
day-break, ho perceived the whole of the hostile force in 
motion ; the country, however, was covered with jungle ; 
the atmosphere was hazy, and it was impossible to judge 
correctly either of their numbers or object. Between the 
hours of nine and ten, the enemy had penetrated with so 
much secrecy and expedition through the jungle, that 
they attacked the front and rear of the British advanced 
piosition at. almost the same instant. 

The nai.ure of tile country bad induced General Stuart 
to place t ie army in several divisions. Three native bat¬ 
talions, under Colonel Mqlntresor, were posted at Seeda- 
sero, to wh icli another battalion was added, after the appear¬ 
ance of the enemy on tho 5th : the main body of the army, 
with tho park and provisions, remained at Seedapore and 
Ahmooterar, the first eight miles, the latter twelve, in rear 
of the advanced position. General Hartley remained to 
aid in repelling the attack. The best position of which 
the circumstances admitted, was assumed ; and this body 
of Sepoys, though completely surrounded, and contending 
not only with a groat disparity of numbers, but other un¬ 
favourable circumstances, defended themselves with such 
determined gallantry, that the Sultan’s troops wore unable 
to break them. The General hastened forward with the 
rest of tho army, excepting the fourth corps, which, being 
posted at snmo distance in the rear, was intercepted by a 
column of the enemy, and unable to join. It was not till 
half-past two, however, that he arrived in sight of the divi¬ 
sion of the enemy which had penotrated to the rear. It 

VOL. vi. a 
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ROOK VI. withstood and answered a brisk fire of musquetry, for 
chap. vju. about half an hour; hut then fled with precipitation 

- through the jungles, to join the rest of the army to which 

1799. belonged. The General now advanced to join Montresor 
and his bravo companions. The men had for more than 
six hours been engaged with a superior enemy; were spent 
with fatigue; and their ammunition was almost exhausted. 
The advance of the troops with the General was the signal 
for the enemy to intermit the attack, which till this time 
they had upheld in front; and at twenty minutes past 
three they were retiring in all directions. General Stuart, 
apprehending a return of tho enemy, which might place 
them in his rear, and perhaps in possession of the great 
magazine of rice collected by the Coorg Raja, 1 deemed it 
of more importance to concentrate his army at Seedapore, 
than to maintain tho position of Scedaserc, which was 
chiefly useful, as the only spot from which the signals, 
concerted between the two armies, could be observed. The 
killed, wounded, and missing, according to the regimental 
returns, in the British army, were only 143. The loss of 
the enemy was no doubt considerable. Tippoo remained 
in his camp at Periapatam till the 11th, desiring, but 
afraid, to strike a second blow ; and arrived at Seringapa- 
tam on the 14tli, whence ho hastened to meet the army 
approaching from the east. 

So little, in truth, did the Governor-General respect the 
power of the Sultan, that the plan upon which ho deter¬ 
mined implied a confidence in tho inability of that prince 
to offer almost any obstruction to tho army which was 
sent to destroy him. It was planned, that it should not 
wait to reduce any of the intermediate forts between the 
frontier and the capital of the Sultan, or to form a clear 
line of communication, but march directly upon Seringa- 
patam, and by a singlo blow terminate the contest. 

The Governor-General, amid the talents for command 
which ho possessed in a very unusual degree, displayed two 
qualities of primary importance : he has seldom been 
surpassed in the skill with which he made choice of his 
instruments: and having made choice of his instruments, 

• Tito Raja accompanied General Stuart, and was present with him in the 
tattle; which he described with vast admiration, in a letter to the Uoveraor- 
Geneful, quoted by Col. Wilks. 



DISORDERED MARCH OF TIIK ENGLISH ARMY. 

he communicated to them, with full and unsparing hands, 
the powers which were necessary for the end they were 
employed to accomplish. General Harris was not only in¬ 
vested with unrestricted military powers, but was au¬ 
thorized to exert all the civil authority which would have 
belonged to the Governor-General himself, in his situation. 
His instructions embraced the two sets of terms, to which, 
in two events, the Governor-General determined, upon the 
march of the army, to elevate his demands. And lie was 
further provided with a political and diplomatic commis¬ 
sion. Tliis was composed of the Honourable Colonel 
Wellesley, Lieutenant -Colonel Close, Lieutenant-Colonel 
Agnew, and Captain Macaulay as their secretary. The 
commission was not entitled to act, except in obedience to 
the orders of tho General. 1 

The army was not ready to mate its first united move¬ 
ment on the enemy’s ground before the Oth of March; 
within one day of the time which the Commander, in his 
orders to General Stuart, had described, as tho latest 
moment at which lie could with safety arrive at Seringa- 
patam. The British army was overloaded with equip¬ 
ments it earned an enormous train of battering cannon for 
the siege of Seringapatam; it required a prodigious mass of 
vehicle s for the provisions and stores of a campaign to be car¬ 
ried on without an open line of communication ; to all this 
was added the cumbrous baggage of the Nizam’s army, a host 
of briinarrios, and the innumerable followers of tho camp. 
No sufficient measures were prepared for tho orderly move¬ 
ment ot this vast, unwieldy machine. Colonel Willcs alleges 
that such measures wore impossible. If so; either this was 
one of '.lie most rash and hazardous expeditions that over 
was undertaken; or the British leaders must have counted 
upon a ivonderful inferiority, either of means or of under¬ 
standing, on the part of their foe. Assuredly, had an 
onemy, with any thing like an adequate force, employed 
himself with any considerable degree of activity and skill, 
in making war upon tho movement of this disorderly 
mass, which it was by no means possible to cover with tho 
troops, it is hardly probable that ho would not have re¬ 
tarded it till the commencement of the rains; and so 

i For >1 f ill account of tlie objects of tbc commission. See Letter to Uctie- 
ral Hums, ii.id Feb. 1799. Uesyotelics, i. Hi,—W. 
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BOOK VI. harassed the infantry, and worn out the cavalry, that a 
c hap. viii. great portion of the baggage, stores, and ammunition 

- would have fallen into his hands. The great thing to be 

1799. dreaded, in marching at once to Seringapatam, without 
regard to the communication behind, was famine. This 
evil was all but incurred; and nearly the whole of the 
draught and carriago bullocks died, though the arrival of 
the army was probably not retarded a single day by the 
efforts of the enemy. 

So great was the confusion, even on the first day’s 
inarch, that the army halted on the 11th, to see if a remedy 
could in any degreo be applied. It moved on the Tilth, but 
with so little improvement, that it halted again on the 13tli. 

From Bangalore, within sight of which, now dismantled, 
tho army encamped on the 14tli, there were three roads 
by which it could inarch upon Seringapatam. The ex¬ 
pectation of the enemy was, that the British would occupy 
and repair Bangalore, form a line of communication in the 
Same manner as before, and advance by the middle and 
shortest of the roads. 

Tho confusion of the march was so great, that the Bri¬ 
tish army halted a third time on the loth ; and destroyed 
as much of the mass of stores as it was supposed that by 
any possibility the exigencies of the service would allow. 
On the 18th, it again halted a fourth day ; and “ the loss 
of powder, shot, and other military stores, had already 
been so considerable, as to excite somo degree of alarm, at 
this early period of the campaign.” 1 

Of the roads leading to Seringapatam, the Southern, by 
Kaunkauhully, was that selected for the advance of the 
British army ; and so well had tho design been disguised, 
that while the forage on the expected route had been com¬ 
pletely destroyed, it was still preserved upon this. No 
memorable incident occurred from the time when the 
army entered the Kaunkauhully route on tho 16th, till it 
reached the tanks at Aehel, between Kaunkauhully and 
Sultaupet. These tanks were of so much importance, that 
“the destruction of them,” says Colonel Wilks, “ in 1791, 
had compelled Lord Cornwallis to make the longer march, 
the injurious effects of which, on his exhausted cattle, 

1 Those are till' minis of two distinp;i 1 LsilCtI officers of tho samo army; Boat- 
son, p. 65, and Wilks, iii. 407. 
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were sensibly and severely felt during the remainder of BOOK VI. 
the campaign.” Of a similar destruction, that intelligent ciiap.viji. 

officer adds, “the consequences on this occasion would - 

have boe i still more injurious than those experienced in 1LW- 
1791.” It was by the merest accident, that this fatal 
event was prevented. A detachment sent forward on the 
night of the 21st, arrived not till the breaches were made 
in tire embankment, and were just in time to save the 
total loss of the waters. 

When die Sultan, after his return from the attack upon 
General Stuart, left his capital to meet the advancing 
army, he made his first movement on the middle road, 
hut being soon made acquainted with its true direction, 
he deviated by his right to MalviUy, and encamped oil the 
18th, at the Madoor river, where he was joined by the two 
corps of his army, which had been left during his absence 
to hang upon the British lino. “The southern road," says 
Colonel Wilks, “ from this river,to the point where General 
Harris first- entered it, presented numerous situations 
where the advance of the British army Anight have been 
obstructed, und at least materially delayed, by steady 
troops, without any risk of disaster to themselves.” What 
is more remarkable, Tippoo, as we arc told by the same 
high authority, “after examining and occupying the finest 
imaginable position for opposing the passage of the liver 
in front, and placing beyond it a strong corps to operate 
at the same time on his enemy’s right flank, from very 
advantageous ground, with an open rear and a secure retreat 
from both positions, abandoned the intention of giving 
battle on this ground; ” and determined to fight on ground, 
about two miles from Malvilly, which, among other ad van¬ 
tages gratuitously bestowed on his enemy, gave them, 
during tbe intended action, the most convenient cover for 
their unwieldy impediments.” 

The slow movement of the English brought them to the 
Madoor river on the 24th, where they learned tho particu¬ 
lars of the march which had been made by the Sultan 
upon General Stuart; and on the evening of tho 27tli, on 
approaching the intended ground of encampment to the 
westward of Malvilly they espied the army of the Sultan, 
at a few miles’ distance, drawn up on a height. As tho 
first grand object of tho General was, to carry his equip- 
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BOOK VI, meats safe to the walls of Seriiigapata.ni, he determined 
ciiai-. vin. neither to seek nor avoid an action. The advanced piquets, 

- however, being attacked by the enemy, and more troops 

1<39. being sent to their aid, a general action came on. The 
British army under General Harris formed the right wing; 
the Nizam’s army with the 33rd regiment, under Colonel 
Wellesley, formed the left. On the right wing, which had 
deployed into lino, and begun to advance, an opening 
between two brigades, produced by the ground, tempted 
the Sultan. He advanced in person with a body of cavalry, 
till in the very act to charge. The effort was against the 
Europeans ; coolly directed ; and oxoeuted with so much 
spirit, that many of the horsemen fell on the bayonets. 
But it produced not .so much as a momentary disorder in 
the ranks ; and the line advancing in such a manner as to 
outflank the enemy’s left, his guns were soon after with¬ 
drawn from the heights. The euslioons of the Sultan 
faced Colonel Wellesley with some steadiness, till within 
sixty yards, when, the 33rd regiment quickening step, thoy 
gave way ; and Colonel Floyd, seizing the critical moment, 
charged them with his cavalry, and destroyed them to a 
man. The efficient state of the Sultan’s equipments, and 
the deplorablo state of the British, admitted not an idea 
of pursuit. The loss ol' the English was sixty-nine men, 
that of the Sultan, more than a thousand. 

Immediately after this injudicious affair, the Sultan 
marched, with a design to place himself on the rear of Ge¬ 
neral Harris, during the remainder of his march to 
Seringapatam. But he expected him to advance on tho 
same road which had been taken by Lord Cornwallis in 
1791. As it was anticipated that the forage on this road 
would ho completely destroyed, tho project had for somo 
time been contemplated of crossing the Cavery at Sosilla, 
about fifteen miles east of Seringapatam, if the ford, upon 
examination, should appear to lie practicable. The success 
was complete, and tho battering train, with the last of the 
army, was over on the 30t.h, while tho enemy was at a 
distance, looking for them in a different direction. This 
last disappointment struck a damp to the heart of the 
Sultan. Having received the whole of his principal officers, 
“ We have arrived,” said lie, “ at our last stage ; what is 
your determination ? ” “ To die along with you,” was the 
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unanimous reply. 1 It was the opinion of this meeting of BOOK VJ. 
Tippoo anil his friends, that General Harris would not chat. vm. 
make his attack on the southern side of the fort, but 
would ot oss over into the island. The determination was, ' 
to meet him on his route, and find either victory or death. 

The Sultan and his friends took a most affecting leave, as 
if for the last time in this world, and all were bathed in 
tears. It was easy for the Sultan, whose equipments were 
in order, to anticipate the approach of the English. Ho 
crossed at the ford of Arakevry, and took up the intended 
position near the village of Chendgal. It was not, how¬ 
ever, the intention of the English General to cross into 
the islat d ; and when, instead of pointing to the fords, he 
made a circuit to the left, to avoid some inconvenient 
marching, and reach tho ground occupied by General 
Aborcromby iu 1702, tho Sultan, whose dispositions were 
not calculated for such a movement, ventured not to make 
opposition ; and tho English army took up its ground for 
the siege of tho capital, on the 5t.li day of April, exactly one 
month after it passed the enemy’s frontier; hav ing advanced 
at the rate of not seven miles a day on enemy's ground, and 
not live miles a day from tho commencement of its march. 

A new line of intrenchmenta had been constructed on 
this sid) of the fort, which, reaching from the Dowlnt 
Baug to the Periupatam bridge, and within six or seven 
hundred yards of the walls, avoided the fault of tho 
redoubts in 1792, distant too far to be supported by the 
guns of the fort. Between those works and the river, tho 
infantry of Tippoo was now encamped. To save the Bri¬ 
tish camp from annoyance, and advance some posts, an 
attack was ordered the same evening under Colonels 
Wellesley and Shaw, on the part of tbe enemy, occupying a 
water-course iu front. It failed, not without loss. 2 But 

1 Wilks, iii. 414. 

- This aft air, of no groat importance at Hie time, had risen into some inte¬ 
rest by circumstances said to have Ikhmi connected with it, and the celebrity of 
the first-named of the officers employed. As stated by Col. Gurwood, it was 
thus: “ Both divisions marched a iittlo after sunset. The darkness of tho 
night was very unfavourable to their advance. Col. Shawe seized a ruined vil¬ 
lage within forty yards of the aqueduct. Colonel Wellesley, advancing at the 
same time with one wing of the 33rd regime at to attack the Tope, was, upon 
entering it. assailed on every side by a hot tire of muaquctry and rockets. This 
circumstance, joined to the extreme darkness of the night, the badness of the 
ground, and the uncertainty of the enemy’s position, were inducements to 
confine the operations to the object of causing a diversion to Col. Shaw’s at¬ 
tack, and I.) postpone any further uttempt until a more favourable opportunity 
should oet in*. Dispatches of the Duke of Wellington, i. 123. General liar- 
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BOOK VI. next morning a force was sent, which the party of the 
chap. vm. enemy could not resist; and strofig advanced posts were 

- established within 1800 yards of the fort, with their left 

1799. on the river, and their right on Sultanpet. 

On the Gth, General Floyd, with four regiments of ca¬ 
valry, and the greater part of the left wing of the army, 
marched for the purpose of bringing on General Stuart; a 
proceeding, which the cavalry and part of tho infantry of 
the Sultan marched at the same time to impede. The 
junction was made on the 14th; the active and well- 
conducted exertions of the Sultan’s cavalry having pro¬ 
duced no other effect than the necessity of a little more 
caution, and a little more time. And on tho next day the 
Bombay army, having crossed the river to the north, oc¬ 
cupied a ground in continuation of the line of General 
Harris, with a view particularly to tho enfilade both of 
the face to be attacked, and tho exterior trenches. 

On tho 9th, Tippoo, who had not before made any 
answer to the letter of tho Governor-General, forwarded 
to him when the army crossed his frontier, sent to Ge¬ 
neral Harris a letter, of which the following is a transla¬ 
tion : 

“The Governor-General, Lord Mornington, Baliauder, 
sent me a letter, copy of which is enclosed: you will 
understand it. I have adhered firmly to treaties : what 
then is the meaning of the advance of the English armies, 
and the occurrence of hostilities ? Inform me,—What 
need I say morel” 

The British commander replied in the following terms : 

“ 10 th April, 1799. 

“ Your letter, enclosing copies of the Governor-Gene¬ 
ral’s letter, has been received. For the advance of tho 
English and allied armies, and for the actual hostilities, 
I refer you to the several letters of tho Governor- 


vis’s account, from his private diary, runs thus -. Gth April,—Remained under 
greut anxiety until near twelve at night, from the fear our troops had fired on 
each other. Near twelve. Col. Wellesley came to mv tent, in a good deal of 
agitation, to say that lie had not carried the Tope. It proved that the 33rd» 
with which he attacked, got into confusion, and could not he formed, which 
was a great pity, as it must be particularly unpleasant to him. Lifo of Lord 
If arris, i. *295. On the following day the attack upon the Tope was renewed, 
under the command of Col. Wellesley, und the post was carried in leas than 
twenty minutes, ibid. ‘297.—W. 
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General, ■which arc sufficiently explanatory on the sub* BOOK VI 

, CHAP-V,.,: 

On tile 16th was nvule an alarming discovery. The - 

General, in his letter to Lord Movnington, dated the 18th, 1"99. 

says : « On measuring the hags, to ascertain what rice they 
lealiy contained, they were found so much diminished by 
loss or fraud, that eighteen days’ provision, for the fighting 
meii) at half allowance, is all that remains in camp. Our 
supplies must, therefore, arrive before the (ith of May, to 
save ua I row extreme distress.” 1 


Oil the 1 1 th, operations of considerable importance, 
less difficult because simultaneous, were accomplished 
on both sides of the river. The enemy were dislodged 
from a gi omul commanding that which was intended for 
the approaches and batteries of General Stuart; the troops 
were established under a good cover within 1000 yards of 
the western angle of the fort; and while the enemy’s 
attention was engaged with these operations, the bed of a 
watercourse was seized on the southern side, which 
formed a parallel at an equal distance from tho fort. 

The state of the grain constituted now an object of the 
greatest solicitude, and every thing was to bo done for the 
purpose (f hastening the arrival ol the two corps, winch 
were expected to bring a supply from Coimhetore and 
Baramald To conduct them, General Floyd marched on 
the 19th toward the Caveriporam pass, with the whole of 
the regular cavalry, the whole of Nizam Ali’s cavalry, and 
and a brigade of infantry, followed by all the brinjarries, 
and all tho superfluous followers of the camp. 

The 20 .h produced several events. A battery opened 
from the northern bant on the enfilade (if the south* 


western face, and of the enemy’s intrenehmeut on the 


southern side of the river The enemy were dislodged 


1 I” the 1) ary of General Harris the circumstances arc Urns recorded. 
44 16th. 1 uni sorry to add, that this day, on measuring «uir rice, to ascertain 
the exact qiuiMity in store, we discovered, that, from loss or fraud, the bags 
wero so eximnelj deficient, that only eighteen days’ rice, at. half allowance 
is in camp for the lighting men. Unless Col. J{code's supplies arrive before the 
6th of May, the army will he without provision. There is plenty in theCoonr 
country, but we have no means to convey or escort it hither; hut 1 hope to he 
in Seringapatam before the end of the month. Life of Lord Harris, .Hie. The 
alarm oi the General seems, however, to have been unnecessary. According to 
Munro, there was no want of ^ram in the camp, ulthough the public stock was 
low. “ The public grain of the army would only have lasted till tlie 7th, but 
a quantity Kullxieiit to last fifteen days longer, was discovered in the posses¬ 
sion of dealers who lmd brought it on for sale. Life of M umo, i. 212. 
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BOOK VI. from a position 400 yards in advance of their general in- 
cuAf. via. trenchments; and a parallel was established on the spot, 

-within 780 yards of the fort. In the evening, the follow- 

1709. j n g letter from the Sultan was received in camp : 

“ In the letter of Lord Morningtou, it is written, that 
the clearing up of matters at issue is proper, and that 
therefore you, having been empowered for the purpose, 
will appoint such persons as you judge proper for con¬ 
ducting a conference, and renewing the business of a 
treaty. You arc the well-wisher of both Sircars. In this 
matter what is your pleasure? Inform me, that a con¬ 
ference may take place.” 

On the 22nd, General Harris replied by a letter, stating, 
that security, not conquest, was the object of the English 
government, to whose pacific propositions ho complained 
that Tippoo had hitherto refused to listen ; and transmitted 
the draught of a preliminary treaty, drawn up according 
to the second and severest set of terms contained in the 
Governor-General's instructions. 

In the situation to which affairs were now reduced, the 
annexation of the following severities was deemed advis¬ 
able. That four of the Sultan’s sons, and four of his gene¬ 
rals, to he named by the British commander, should be 
given up as hostages. That acceptance of these conditions 
should be transmitted under his hand and seal within 
twenty-four hours; and the hostages, and one crore of ru¬ 
pees, be delivered in forty-eight. And that if those pledges 
wore not given, tho British commander would hold him¬ 
self at liberty to extend his demands for security, even to 
the possession of the fort of Seringapatam, till tho conclu¬ 
sion of a definitive treaty. 

It was the instruction of the Governor-General, that the 
set of terms now put in the shape of a treaty should be 
sent just before the opening of the batteries upon the fort 
of Seringapatam. But the advanced period of the season, 
and the failure of provisions, when nothing but possession 
of the fort could, in the opinion of General Harris, justify 
him in the delaying the siege for an instant, made him 
deem it hazardous to be the leader in an overture toward 
peace. The sentiments to which the Governor-General 
■was brought by the progress of events are thus described 
in his own words. “Towards the end of April, fresh circum- 
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stances arose, which disposed me to think, that if tho BOOK VI. 
course of the war should favour the attempt, it would be ciiAr. yin- 

prudent and justifiable entirely to overthrow to power of- 

Tippoo. Accordingly, on the 23rd of April, I signified to M. 
Lieutenant-General Harris my wish, that the power and 
resources of Tippoo Sultan should he reduced to tho 
lowest state, and even utterly destroyed, if the events of 
the war should furnish tho opportunity.” 1 

On tht night of the 24th, tlu: approaches to the fort 
wore advanced 250 yards. On the doth, a battery of four 
guns was erected to destroy the defences of some works 
which bore on the assailants; and it opened with consi¬ 
derable effect on the morning of tho 20th. The enemy’s 
guns wote now almost wholly silenced. On the evening of 
tho same day, tho enemy’s intrenehments, in advance, were 
attacked ; and carried, after an obstinate contest, which 
lasted a great part of tho night. This acquisition was im¬ 
portant, becauso it furnished the ground on which the 
breaching batteries were to be erected. The ISritish troops 
occupied tho works on the 27th ; and in tho following 
night made their lodgment secure. 

On tho morning of tho 28tli, anothor letter arrived from 
the Sultan, intimating tho magnitude of tho questions to 
be determined, and signifying Ins intention to send two 
persons, for the immediate commencement el' a conference, 
without which an adjustment of so much importance 
could not be satisfactorily performed. To this tho Gene¬ 
ral replied, that no modification would be made of the 
terms already transmitted; that ambassadors were, there¬ 
fore, unnecessary, and would not be received, unless they 
were accompanied by the hostages and specie, already de¬ 
manded ; and that only till three o’clock the next day 
would time bo allowed for an answer. 

A breaching battery of six guns was erected on the 
night of the 28th; and on the morning of tho 301 hit 
began to fire. On the first day it demolished part of the 
the outward wall at tho west angle of the fort, and made 
an impression on the masonry of the bastion within it. 

On the second its fire was attended with increased effect. 

An additional battery', constructed on the night of April 
the 30th, opened in the morning of tho 2nd of May, On 

i I-ditter to Diroiitors, 3rd August, 1 ?!>!>, lit 
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BOOK VI. the 3rd, the breach appeared to be practicable, and pre- 
chai>. viii. parations were eagerly made for the assault. On the 

—-morning of the 4th, the troops destined for the service 

li99. were placed in the trenches before day-light, that no ex¬ 
traordinary movement might serve to put the enemy on 
their guard. The heat of the day, when the people of the 
East, having taken their mid-day repast, give themselves 
up to a season of repose, and when it was expected that 
the troops in the fort would be least prepared to resist, 
was chosen for the hour of attack. Four regiments and 
ten flank companies of Europeans, three corps of grenadier 
sepoys, and 200 of the Nizam’s troops, formed the party 
for the assault. Colonels Sherbrooke, Dunlop, Dalrymple, 
Gardener, and Mignan, commanded the flank corps ; and 
the conduct of tho enterprise was intrusted to Major- 
General Baird, who had solicited the dangerous service. 
At one o'clock tho troops began to move from the trenches. 
The width, and rocky channel of tho river, though at that 
time it contained but little water, its exposure to the fire 
of the fort, the imperfection of the breach, the strength of 
the place, the numbers, courage, and skill of its defenders, 
constituted such an accumulation of difficulties, that no¬ 
thing less than unbounded confidence in the force and 
courage of his men could have inspired a prudent General 
with hopes of success. The troops descended into the 
bed of the river, and moved, regardless of a tremendous 
fire, towards the opposite bank. 

From the time when General Harris sat down before the 
fort, tile Sultan had remained on the ramparts, varying his 
position according to the incidents of the siege. The ge¬ 
neral charge of the angle attacked, was given to Seyed 
Saheb, and Seyed Goffh&r, the last, an ablo officer, who 
began his career in the English service, aud was in the 
number of the prisoners at the disaster of Colonel Brath- 
waite. 

The angle of the fort which the English attacked was of 
such a nature, that a entrenchment to cut it off might 
have been easily effected; and this was counselled by the 
most judicious of the Mysorean officers. But the mind of 
the Sultan, which was always defective in judgment, ap¬ 
pears to have been prematurely weakened by the disad¬ 
vantages of his situation. By the indulgence of arbitrary 
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power, and the arts of his flatterers, his mind was brought BOOK VI. 
into that situation iu which it could endure to hear no- errar. mi, 

thing but what gratified the will of the moment. He had - 

accordingly estranged from his presence every person of a 1719. 
manly character; and surrounded himself with young men 
and parasites, who made it their business not only to gra¬ 
tify his most childish inclinations, but to occupy him 
with a, perpetual succession of wretched pursuits. He 
seems, therefore, when adversity came upon him, to have 
been rendered too effeminate to look it steadily in the 
face; and exploring firmly the nature of the danger, to 
employ in the best manner the means which wore in his 
power for averting it. The flatterers wore able to persuade 
him, partly that the fort was too strong to be taken, partly 
that God would protect him; and they maintained suc¬ 
cessfully that indecision which was now congenial to the 
relaxed habit of his mind. “ Ho is surrounded,” said 
Seyed Goft'hfir, who was wounded early iu the siege, 

“ by boys and flatterers, who will not let him see with 
his own eyes, I do not wish to survive the result. I 
am going about in search of death, and cannot find 
it.” 

On the morning of the 4th, Seyed G-off'har, whom from 
the number of men iu the trendies inferred the intention 
to assault, sent information to the Sultan. The Sultan 
returned for answer, that it was good to be on the alert, 
but assured him, as persuaded by the flatterers, that the 
assault would not take place t ill night. A nd iu the mean¬ 
time he was absorbed in religious and astrological opera¬ 
tions ; the one, to purchase the favour of heaven ; the 
other, to ascertain its decrees. Seyed Gott'liar,” says Colo¬ 
nel Wilks, “ having satisfied himself, by further observa¬ 
tion, that one hour would not elapse before the assault 
would commence, hurried in a state of rage and despair 
towards *;he Sultan ; ‘ I will go,’ said he, 1 and drag him to 
the breach, and make him see by what a act of wretches 
he is surrounded; I will compel him to exert himself at 
this last moment.’ He was going, and met a party of 
pioneers, whom he had long looked for in vain, to" cut 
off the approach by the southern rampart 1 1 must first,’ 
said he, ‘ show those people the work they have to do 
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BOOK VI. and in the act of giving his instructions, was killed by a 

ciiap. vm. cannon-shot.” 1 

- The Sultan was about to begin his mid-day repast under 

1799. a small tent, at his usual station, oil the northern face, 
when the news was brought him of the death of Seyed 
Goffliar, and excited strong agitation. Before the repast 
was finished, he heard that the assault was begun. He 
instantly ordered the troops that were about him, to stand 
to their arms, commanded the carbines to be loaded, 
which the servants in attendance carried for his own use, 
and hurried along the northern rampart to the beach. 

“ In less than seven minutes from the period of issuing 
from the trenches, the British colours were planted on the 
summit of the breach.” It was regulated, that as soon as 
the assailants surmounted the rampart, one half of them 
should wheel to the right, the other to the loft, and that 
they should meet over the eastern gateway. The right, 
which was led by General Baird, met with little resistance, 
both as the enemy, lost retreat should be cut off) aban¬ 
doned the cavaliers, and as the inner rampart of the 
south-western face was exposed to a perfect enfilade. 
The assailants on the left were opposed in a different 
manner. Lieutenant-Colonel Dunlop, by whom it was 
commanded, received a wound in the ascent; and the 
Sultan passed the nearest, traverse, as the column quitted 
the breach. A succession of well-constructed traverses 
were most vigorously defended; and a flanking fire of 
musquetry, from tho inner rampart, did great execution 
upon the assailants. All the commissioned officers, 
attached to tho leading companies, were soon either killed 
or disabled; and the loss would, at any rate, have been 
great, had not a very critical assistance been received. 
When the assailants first surmounted the breach, they 
were not a little surprised by the sight of a deep, and, to 
appearance, impassable ditch between the exterior and 
interior lines of defence. A detachment of the 12th regi¬ 
ment, having discovered a narrow strip of the terre-plein, 
loft for the passage of the workmen, got up the inner 


i Hist. Sketches, iii. 43<i, 43?. F»r tlie interior history of tlie Mysoreans, 
at this time. Col. Wilks, who afterwards governed the country, enjoyed singu¬ 
lar advantages; mid we may confide in liis discrimination of the sources and 
qualities of his information. 
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rampart of the enfiladed face, without much opposition ; BOOK VI. 
and, wheeling to the loft, drove before them the mus- chap, vw, 
queteors who were galling the assailants of the left attack, ' ^ 
and they at. last reached the flank of the traverse, which 
was do ended by the Sultan, The two columns of the 
English on the outer and inner rampart, then moved in a 
positioi to expose the successive traverses to a front and 
flank fire at the same time ; and forced the enemy from 
one to rmotlior, till they perceived the British of the right 
attack, over the eastern gate, and ready to fall upon them 
in the rear ; when they broke and hastened to escape. 

The Sultan continued on foot during the greater part of 
this time, performing the part rather of a common soldier, 
than a general, firing several times upon the assailants 
with his own hands. But a little before tho timo at which 
his troops resigned the contest, he. complained of pain and 
weakness in one of his legs, in which he had received a 
severe wound when young, and ordered a horse. When 
abandoned by his men, instead of seeking to make his 
escape, which the proximity of tho water-gate would havo 
rendered easy, ho made his way toward the gate into tho 
interior fort. As he was crossing to the gate by the 
communication from the outer rampart, ho received a 
musquobnll in the right side, nearly as high as the 
breast, but still pressed on, till ho arrived at the gate. 

Fugitives, from within, as well as from without, were 
crowding in opposite directions to this gate; and tho 
detachment of tho 12th had descended into the body of 
the place, for the purpose of arresting the influx of the 
fugitives from the outer works. The two columns of tho 
assailants, one without tlie. gate, and one within, were, now 
pouring into it a destructive fire from both sides, when 
the Sul .an arrived. Endeavouring to pass, he received 
another wound from the fire of the inner detachment; his 
horse also, being wounded, sunk under liim, and bis 
turban fell to the ground, while bis friends dropped 
rapidly around him. His attendants placed him in his 
palankeen, but the place was already so crowded, and 
choked up with the dead and the dying, that he could 
not be removed. According to the statement of a servant 
who survived, some English soldiers, a few minutes after¬ 
wards, entered the gateway ; and one of them offering to 
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pull off the sword-belt of the Sultan, which was very rich, 
Tippoo, who still held his sabre ill his hand, made a cut at 
him with all his remaining strength. The mail, wounded 
in the knee, put his flrolock to his shoulder, and the Sultan, 
receiving the ball in his temple, expired. 

The two bodies of assailants, from tho right and the left 
had met over the Eastern gateway; and tho palace was 
the only place within the fort not now in their possession. 
In this the faithful adherents of Tippoo, whose fate was yet 
unknown, were expected to make a desperate stand in 
defence of their sovereign and his family. The troops, 
exhausted by the heat and the toils of the day, stood in 
need of refreshment. In the moan-time Major Allan was 
sent with a guard to inform the persons within tho palace, 
that if they surrendered immediately their lives should be 
secured ; that any resistance, on the other hand, would he 
fatal to them all. When that officer arrived at the palace, 
before which a part of the British troops were already 
drawn up, he observed several persons in the balcony, 
apparently in the greatest consternation. Upon com¬ 
municating his message, the Kelledar, another officer of 
distinction, and a confidential servant, came over the 
terrace of the front building, and descended by an un¬ 
finished part of the wall. They exhibited great embarrass¬ 
ment, and a disposition to delay ; upon which tho British 
officer reminded them of their danger, and pledging him¬ 
self for the protection of the inmates of the palace, desired 
admittance, that ho might give the same assurance to the 
Sultan himself. They manifested strong aversion to this 
proposition ; but the Major insisted upon returning with 
them ; and desiring two other officers to join him, they as¬ 
cended by the broken wall, and lowered themselves down on 
a terrace, on which thore was a number of armed men. Tho 
Major, carrying a white flag in his hand, which he had 
formed on the spur of the occasion by fastening a oioth to 
a serjeant’s piko, assured them it was a pledge of security, 
provided no resistance was attempted : and as an addi¬ 
tional proof of his sincerity took off' his sword, which he 
insisted upon placing in the hands of the Kelledar. All 
affirmed that tho family of the Sultan was in the palace, 
but not the Sultan himself. Their agi tation and indecision 
were conspicuous. The Major was obliged to remind them, 
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that the fury of the troops, l>y whom they were now BOOK VI. 
surrounded, was with difficulty restrained; and that tho chap. via. 

consequences of delay would he fatal. The rapid move- -- 

merits of several persons within tho palace, where many L'J9. 
hundreds of Tippoo’s troops still remained, made him 
begin to taink the situation critical even of himself and 
his companions, by whom ho was advised to take hack his 
sword. An any suspicion, however, of treachery, reaching 
in their present state the minds of the British soldiers, 
would inflame them to the most desperate acts, probably 
the massacre of every human being within the palace 
walls, he hid the gallantry, as well as tho presence of mind 
to abstain from such an exhibition of distrust. In tho 
mean time, he was entreated by tho people on the temco 
to hold the Hag in a conspicuous manner, as well to give 
confidence to tho people within tho palace, as to prevent 
the British troops from forcing tie© gates. Growing im¬ 
patient of delay, the Major sent another message to the 
Princes. They now sent him word, that ho would be 
received is soon as a carpet, for the purpose could bo 
procured . and in a few minutes the Ivellodur returned to 
conduct 1 im. 

He found two of tho Princes seated on the carpet, sur¬ 
rounded tiy attendants. “ The recollection,” says Major 
Allen, “if Mali/, ad Dieti, whom on a former occasion I 
had seen delivered up with his brother, hostages to Lord 
Cornwall a ; tho sad reverse of their fortune; their fear, 
which, notwithstanding their struggles to conceal it, was 
but too evident, excited tho strongest emotions of com¬ 
passion in my mind.” He endeavoured by every mark of 
tenderness, and by the strongest assurances of protection 
and respect, to tranquillize their minds. His first object 
was, to discover where the Sultan was concealed. Ho next 
requested their consent to the opening of tho gates. At 
this proposition they were alarmed. Without the autho¬ 
rity of their father, whom they desired to consult, they 
were afraid to take upon themselves a decision of such 
unspeakable importance. The Major assured them, that 
he would post a guard of their own sepoys within the 
piidace, and a guard of Europeans without; that no person 
should enter but by his authority; that ho would return 
and remain with them, until General Baird should arrive ; 

VOL. U. H 
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and that their own lives, as well as that of every person 
in tlio palace, depended upon their compliance. Their 
confidence was gained. Upon opening the gate, Major 
.Allan found General Baird and several officers with a largo 
Body of troops assembled. It was not safe to admit the 
troops, who wore burning for vengeance. And Major Allan 
returned to conduct the Princes, whose reluctance to quit 
the palace was not easy to bo overcome, to (lie presence of 
the General. General Baird was one of those British 
officers who had personally experienced tlio cruelty of 
their father, and suffered all the horrors of a three years’ 
imprisonment in the place which he had now victoriously 
entered. His mind too had been inflamed by a report 
at that instant received, tliatTippoo had murdered all the 
Europeans made prisoners during the siege. “ He was 
nevertheless,” says Major Allan, ‘‘sensibly affected by the 
sight of the Princes ; and his gallantry on the assault was 
not more conspicuous than the moderation and humanity 
which ho on this occasion displayed. Ho received the 
Princes with every mark of regard: repeatedly assured 
them that no violence or insult should be offered to them, 
and he gave them in charge to two officers to conduct 
them to head quarters in camp.” They were escorted by 
the light company of a European regiment; and the 
troops were ordered to pay thorn the compliment of pre¬ 
senting arms as they passed. 

The mind dwells with peculiar delight upon these in¬ 
stances in which the sweet sympathies which one human 
being has with another, and which are of infinite import¬ 
ance in private life, prevail over the destructive passions, 
alternately the cause and consequence of war. The 
pleasure, at tlio same time, which we feel in conceiving 
the emotions produced in such a scene, lead the bulk of 
mankind to overvalue greatly the virtues which they 
imply. When you have glutted upon your victim the 
passions of ambition and revenge ; when you have reduced 
him from greatness and power, to tlio weakness and 
dependence which mark the insect on which you tread, 
a few tears, and the restraint of the foot from the final 
stamp, are not a very arduous virtue. The grand mis¬ 
fortune is to be made an insect. When that is done, it is 
a slight, if any addition to the misfortune to be crushed 
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at once. The virtue to which exalted praise would be HOOK VI. 
due, and to which human nature is gradually ascending, ciiac. virr. 

would be, to restrain in time the selfish desires which - 

hurry us on to the havoc we arc vain of contemplating i'S)9. 
with a sort of pity after we have made it. Let not the 
mercy, however, be slighted, which is shown even to the 
victim wc- have made. It is so much gained for human 
nature. It is a gain which, however late, the progress and 
diffusion of philosophy at last have, produced ; they will 
in time produce other and greater results. 

When die persons of the Princes wore secured, Tippoo 
was to hf searched for in every corner of the palace. A 
party of English troops were admitted, and those of 
Tippoo disarmed. After proceeding through several of 
the apartments, the Kelledar was entreated, if he valued 
his own life, or that of his master, to discover where he 
was concealed. That officer, laying his hand upon the hilt 
of Major Allan’s sword, protested, in the most solemn 
manner, that tho Sultan was not in the palace ; tlint he 
had been wounded during the storm ; and was lying in a 
gateway on tho northern side of the fort. He offered to 
conduct tho inquirers; and submit to any punishment if 
he was found to have deceived. General Laird and the 
officers who accompanied him, proceeded to the spot; 
covered with a promiscuous and shocking heap of bodies 
wounded and dead. At first,, the bodies were dragged out 
of tho gateway to be examined, it being already too dark 
to clisti ignish them where they lay. As this mode of 
exa.miiu.tion, however, threatened to be very tedious, a 
light wes procured, and Major Allan and the Kelledar went 
forward to the place. After some search, the Sultan’s 
palankeen was discovered, and under it it person wounded, 
but, not dead. Ho was afterwards ascertained to be the 
Raja Khan, one of Tippoo',s most confidential servants, 
who had attended his master during the whole of the fatal 
dav. This person being made acquainted with the object 
of the search, pointed out the spot where tho Sultan had 
fallen. The body being brought out and sufficiently re¬ 
cognised, was conveyed in a palankeen to the palace. It 
was warm when first discovered ; the eyes were open, the 
features not distorted, and Major Allan and Colonel Wel¬ 
lesley were for a few moments doubtful, whether it was 
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BOOK VI. not alive. It had four wounds, three in the trunk, and 
chap. vin. one in the temple, the ball of which, having entered a 

- little above the right ear, had lodged in the cheek. His 

1/0!). dress consisted of a jacket of tine white linen, loose 
drawers of liowered chintz, tho usual girdle of tho east, 
crimson-coloured, tied round his waist; and a handsome 
pouch, with a belt of silk, red and green, hung across his 
shoulder. He had an amulet on his arm ; but his orna¬ 
ments, if he wore any, were gone. 1 

The speedy fall of the place was an event of great im¬ 
portance to tho British army; for though the General 
had received a casual supply of provisions from an officer 
whose foresight exceeded that of the men who provided 
for the army, this afforded a supply for not more than a 
small number of days. The want of draught cattle ren¬ 
dered the magazines in the Coorg country totally useless : 
and though tho General counted upon being in absolute 
want by the (itli of May, General Floyd did not return 
before the 13th with the convoys from the south. Of the 
operations which during the abovo transactions had taken 
place under tho officers with whom General Floyd now 
returned to Seringapatam, the following are tho principal. 
The corps which was placed under the command of Colonel 
Iteade began by reducing the country north of ltayaoottah. 
The plan of his operations embraced a great extent; but 
after a little progress ho was apprized of the necessity of 
abandoning everything to hasten with the grain which ho 
had collected to Seringapatam. The troops under Colonel 
Brown began the campaign witli the siege of Caroor, 
which surrendered to them without any serious resistance 
on the 5th of April. On the 8th they proceeded against 
Errode, and meant to prosecute the reduction of the re¬ 
maining fortresses in Coimbetore, when they were sum¬ 
moned to joiii Colonel Iteade, for the purpose of advancing 
to Seringapatam. 

Colonel Iteade arrived at Cauveryporam, on tho 22nd 
of April, which surrendered to him without resistance. 
Having there collected the Brinjarrics, and other supplies, 
he left them under the protection of the fort, and with 

* .See Major Allan’s own account, of the. scenes at the palace, and the gate¬ 
way ; annexed (Appendix 42) to Heal son's View of the War with Tippoo 
Suitaun. 
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his detachment proceeded to clear the pass. This was an BOOK VI. 
operation of considerable dilliculty, which required all his chap, viu 

exertions till the evening of the 27th ; and the (5th of May -*-- 

arrived oeiore the whole of the .Brinjarries had ascended. 170!), 
General Floyd had by this time arrived at a place a, few 
miles distant from tile pass ; and on the same day ho was 
reinforced by junction of the southern corps of the army 
under Colonel Brown. On the 7th of May, the whole 
body, \v,th their convoy, moved from ilamioor towards 
Seri uga pa tain. As TippooYi cavalry, under his best Ge¬ 
neral, hid closely iollowud General Floyd from Seringa- 
pat am, ho expected to moot with considerable interruption, 
to retard him oil his return ; and from this danger he was 
saved, only by the great event which had already arrived. 

►Such of the sons and oilicers of Tippoo as were not 
taken in the fort, surrendered within a few days after the 
fate of Hie capital and its sovereign was known ; and an 
adventurer of the name of Dhoomlia was the only excep¬ 
tion to the quiet submission of the whole country. This 
man, of Mahratta parentage, was born iu the kingdom of 
Mysore, and served in the] armies both of Hyder and 
Tippoo, He deserted during the war with Lord Corn¬ 
wallis ; md headed a predatory band in the region of the 
roombu.hu, Tippoo induced liiin by fair professions to 
trust himself ill liis hand, and then immured him in a 
prison, v'licre he had lain for several years, when he con¬ 
trived to make his escape during the oaptnro of Seringa- 
patiiiu ; and soon collected around him a band of desperate 
adventurers ; which rendered it necessary for General 
Harris to move the army to the northward to dislodge 
him. Tats, however, was not. the last effort of Dhoondia, 
whose h story it is proper to finish at once. Ho was fol¬ 
lowed by his band of adventurers to the south ; and made 
such rapid strides towards the establishment even of a 
sort of empire, that after a little time the government 
thought it proper to employ against him the army left 
under Colonel Wellesley for the government of Mysore, 

Dhoondia displayed no ordinary talents in his defence ; 
and by his activity and judgment, protracted for several 
mouths the efforts employed for his destruction. He 
could not, however, permanently resist the great supe¬ 
riority of force which was brought against him ; and foil 
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BOOK VI. in a charge of cavalry which was led by the Colonel in 
chat. via. person . 1 

- The Sultan, when he lost his empire and his life, was 

17!0. about fifty years of age, lie was rather above the middle 
size, and about five feet eight inches high ; had a short neck 
and square shoulders, and now bordered on corpulency ; 
but his limbs were slender, and his feet and hands re¬ 
markably small. His complexion was brown, his eyes 
large and full, his eyebrows small and arched, his nose 
aquiline ; and in the expression of his countenance there 
was a dignity, which even the English, in spite of their 
antipathy and prejudices, felt and confessed. 

Though French power was the grand resource upon 
which Tippoo relied, both for the gratification of his re¬ 
sentments, and for his protection against that reduction to 
the condition of a pensioned Nabob, the fate to which ho 
believed that he was destined by the English, lie made 
some efforts, but marked with his usual want of good 
sense, for obtaining support from other quarters. Beside 
his embassy to the Grand Signor at Constantinople, which 
excited, without much deserving, the attention of the 
English, lie opened a communication in 179b with Zoman 
Shah, the King of the Afghans, and sent an embassy 
which pointed out, to that brother of the faith a glorious 
career against the nonbelievers or misbelievers of India. 
The Shall might conquer Delhi, drive out the Malirattas, 
and establish his dominion over all that region of India, 
in one year; in the next, assail the Malirattas and the 
Deccan from the north, while the Sultan co-operated with 
him from the south ; and after this it would cost thorn 
little troublo to extend their empire over every part of 
India. This invasion of the Afghans, the English govern¬ 
ment for several years contemplated as an object of ap¬ 
prehension ; and it was tlio ostensible cause, why the 
Coiiimamler-in-Ohief was left in Bengal, and the conduct 
of tlie array committed to General Harris, in the last war 
against Tippoo. 

The Sultan was too well apprized of the weakness of 
Nizam Ali, to expect from his alliance any material advan¬ 
tage ; and, besides, he expected to induce the Malirattas 
to yield him any useful assistance, eliiolly by offering to 
1 Despatolies of the Duke of Wellington, i. 75. 
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join with them, in seizing tlio dominions of the Nizam. 
He maintained, from the time of the accession of Bajee 
Rao, a soeict agent at Poona, whoso endeavours were used 
to effect au intimate union. But Bajee Rao was hold in 
thraldom by Siudiah ; and any combination of Bajee Rao 
and Tippoo, which could have a tendency to emancipate 
the Pesliwa from his subjection, was opposed by the in¬ 
terests of dcindiuh ; and though .Scindiah would have been 
well contented to join witli the Sultan in any scheme of 
hostilities against the English, if it were not attended 
with danger, lie was too much alarmed for liis dominions 
in the north, which the English could easily invade, to ho 
willing fo - tlio present to expose himself to the chance 
of so groanuu evil. From this state of affairs, Tippoo seems 
to have lespaired of getting the Malnattas to act with 
any efficiency on his side; and for that reason not to 
have mane any very strenuous exertions to induce them. 

In these circumstance^, beholding, aw he must have 
done, the groat inferiority of Ids power, his utter inability 
to maintain a contest, against the English, and the pro¬ 
bability that resistance would bring on his fall, it may 
well be regarded as surprising, that lie did not endeavour, 
by prom ot attention to their complaint*, and early nego¬ 
tiation, \o escape from the storm which ho was unable 
to face. One of the most, remarkable characteristics, 
however of the Sultan’s mind, was the want of judgment. 
For an Eastern prince, ho was full of knowledge. His 
mind was active, acute, and ingenious. But., in the value 
which hi set upon objects, whether as moans, or as ends, 
ho was almost perpetually deceived. Besides, a convic¬ 
tion appears to have been roofed in his mind, that the 
English had limv formed a resolution to deprive him of 
his kingdom, and that it was useless to negotiate, because 
no submission to which lie could reconcile his mind, 
would restrain them in the gratification of their ambi¬ 
tious designs. Nor was he deprived of grounds of hope, 
which over a mind like his were calculated to exert a 
fatal influence. He never could forget the manner in 
which his father had triumphed over a host of enemies 
by shiv.ting himself up> in his capital, and defending him¬ 
self, till the season of the rains ; nor had all his experience 
of the facility with which Europeans overcame the st rong- 
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BOOK VI. est defences in his power to real 1 , yielded on this point 
chap, viii. any decisive instruction. The principal part of his pre- 

- parations for war had consisted in adding to the works 

1789. of Seringapatam, and storing it with provisions for a 
siege. With the attempt to disable the Bombay army 
the idea of oven obstructing the march of the invaders, 
if not altogether abandoned, was very feebly pursued. 
And, till the English were upon the ramparts, he could 
not persuade himself that the fort of Seringapatam would 
be taken. His grand military mistake is acknowledged 
to have been the neglect of his cavalry ; a proper use of 
which would have rendered tho conquering of him a far 
more arduous task. 

The original defects of liis mind, arising from the vices 
of his education, appear to have increased as he advanced 
in years, and with peculiar rapidity since the loss of his 
dominions in 1702. The obedience which the will of 
princes, especially Eastern princes, is habituated to re¬ 
ceive, not only renders them, wretched when it is opposed, 
hut gluts and palls them with tho gratification. Each 
recurring instance becomes by familiarity insipid, or 
rather disgusting, amt leaves the mind restless and impa¬ 
tient for a new gratification. This serves to account for 
the fickle and capricious disposition which so commonly 
marks the character of princes ; and in general prevails 
in them to a greater or less degree., in proportion to the 
natural vivacity and susceptibility of their minds. This 
disease infected tho whole conduct of Tippoo Sultan, pub¬ 
lic and private, and latterly in a manner so extraordinary, 
that, when joined t.o a similar growth of his impatience 
at every disagreement between that which he willed and 
that which fell out, it produced in his subjects a persua¬ 
sion that his mind was partially deranged. Like many 
other persons of active, but not powerful minds, lie ran 
violently upon the observance of minuteness in minute 
details, but with little capacity of taking a marshalling 
view of a great whole. Ho saw but few therefore of tho 
relations and dependencies of things ; and was, of course, 
unable to anticipate justly their distant consequences. 
The temptation to please, rather than to serve, excluded 
Tippoo, as it excludes other princes, from the benefit of 
councils wiser than his own. Accustomed to hear from 
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those who approached him, that every sentiment which BOOK VI, 
he uttered exceeded iu wisdom that of every other man, chap. vih. 

any difitrence with his opinions struck him at last in the - 

character of a mere demonstration of folly. As a general, 
he possessed, as had been abundantly proved by the 
English ,n former wars, no other talents than the vulgar 
ones of great activity, courage, and that turn for strata¬ 
gem, wli eh the cunning of u rude age has a tcudency to 
produce. As a domestic ruler, ho sustains an advanta¬ 
geous conparisoii with the greatest princes of the East. 

He bestowed a keen attention upon the conduct of his 
govermmut, from which ho allowed himself to be diverted 
neither by pleasure nor by sloth. He made a methodical 
distribution of his time for business, in which lie was 
laborious and exact; but in which his passion for detail 
made him frequently waste that attention upon minor, 
which ought to have been reserved to the greatest affairs. 

He had the discernment to perceive, what is so generally 
hid from die eyes of rulers in a more enlightened state 
of society, that it is the prosperity of those who labour 
with tlioii hands, which constitutes the principle and 
cause of t ie prosperity of states ; he therefore made it 
his business to protect them against the intermediate 
orders of the community, by whom it is so difficult to pre¬ 
vent them from being oppressed. 1 fis country was, accord¬ 
ingly, at least during the lirst and bettor part of his reign, 
the best cultivated, and its population the most nourish¬ 
ing in India; 1 while, under the English, and their depen- 

1 The shims urts asserted, with more truth no doubt, of the state of Mysore 
under Hyde)*; hut it is difficult In believe Hum- a country should be nourishing 
Miifrh was tins requent scene of hostile movements, and the sovereign of which 
demanded Jar#, con rti billions trmii his subjects, iu order to Keep up a dispro¬ 
portionate military force. Climate ami soil, and an agricultural people, do 
much to hide, if they do not remedy, tint exactions of n bad government j mid 
a passing obser 'tr, who sees everywhere on his mnivh nhmnlunt tillage, may 
easily uiiseonee vo of the condition of the inhabitants. The accounts of tho 
prosperity of M 'sore, under Hvder and Tippoo, must he received with hesita¬ 
tion ; where tes'od by English experience they proved in ace it rule. Muuro was 
one of the ofUce*s appointed to manage some of the districts reded by Tippoo 
in the lirsl war, and his description of the stall: of things, as he. found them, 
proves irrefutably tluu the management of the two Mohammedan princes of 
Mysore was not ,i whit preferable to that which succeeded them. “ The col¬ 
lector cannot expect the. country to flourish, when lit* 1ms himself given the 
signal to plunde: it. The numerous hand of revenue servants require no en¬ 
couragement to exercise the trade which they have always followed, hut they 
now act without rest mint, ami are joined by the head fanners in stripping the 
unfortunate hnsl imlmeu of a great part of the produce of their labours. This 
is the system i.m lor the Nabobs, under Tippoo, under rim (hmipuny, and, l 
‘believe, under m cry government in -India. The collectors and their deputies. 
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HOOK VI. dants, the population of the Carnatic and Ouile, hastening 
chap. vin. to the state of deserts, was the most wretched upon the 

- faco of the earth ; and even Bengal itself, under the opera- 

l/!>9. tion of laws ill adapted to the circumstances of the case, 
was suffering almost all the evils which the worst of govern¬ 
ments could inflict. That Tippoo was severe, harsh, and 
perhaps cruel, in superintending the conduct of those who 
served him, may be so far easily believed, as his inordi¬ 
nate pride would make every ofl’euco which appeared to 
be committed against himself assume gigantic dimensions: 
and his habit of willing, and seeing his will realized, made 
him expect every event, willed by himself, as by a law of 
nature, which nothing but the misconduct of others could 
have disturbed. That the accounts, however, which wc 
have received from our countrymen, who dreaded and 
feared him, arc marked with exaggeration, is proved by 
this circumstance, that his servants adhered to him with 
a fidelity which those of few princes in any age or country 
have displayed. 1 Of liis cruelty we have heard the more, 
because our own countrymen were among tiro victims of 
it. But it is to bo observed, that, unless in certain in¬ 
stances, the proof of which cannot be regarded as better 
than doubtful, their sufferings, however intense, were only 
the sufferings of a very rigorous imprisonment, of which, 
considering the manner in which it is lavished by their 
own laws, Englishmen ought not to be very forward to 
complain. At that very time, in the dungeons of Madras 
and Calcutta, it is probable that unhappy sufferers wero 
enduring calamities for debts of 1001.; not loss atrocious 
than those which Tippoo, a prince born and educated iu 


not being paid, help themselves, and by this means, the country is often as 
much harassed in peace us in war. The private dividend among Tippoo’s man¬ 
agers is from twenty to forty per cent. Life i. 156. Again ; *' 'The liununuht 
has now been completely surveyed, and the rents of it urc fixed ; they are on 
an average nearly what they were under Tippoo, The inhabitants paid the 
same then as now, but the deficiency of his receipts arose from the peculations 
of a host of revenue oifieers, The rents here, as ] believe in every other part 
of India, are too high; this circumstance, joined to the general poverty of tho 
people,i» a great obstacle to every kind of Improvement.” Ibid. 204. There 
art: other passages to the same purport* and they arc fatal to a belief that the 
subjects of Tippoo wore in any degree better circumstanced than those of the 
Company. The probability is, that their situation was worse.—W. 

* Without detracting from the character for fidelity borne by Tippoo’s offi¬ 
cers* it is to be remembered that the Sultan did not trust to it as a fixed mul 
permanent principle which precluded the necessity of ensuring it by other 
means. “ The families of all his principal oificera had always been kept as 
hostages in Seringapuliuu." Munro i, 219.—W. 
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a barbarous country, ami ruling over a, barbarous people, BOOK VI. 
inflicted upon imprisoned enemies ; enemies belonging to ouAr. vm, 
a nation, who, by the evils they had brought upon him, — 1 

exasperated him. almost to frenzy, and whom lio regarded 
as the enemies both of God and man. 1 Besides, there is 
among thi papers relating to tliu intercourse of Tippoo 
with the French, a remarkable proof of his humanity, 
which, when these papers are ransacked for matters to 
criminate him, ought not to bu suppressed. In the 
draught which ho transmitted to the Isle of France, of 
the conditions on which lie wished that a connection 
between him and the French should ho formed, the fol¬ 
lowing an the very words of a distinct article : “I demand 
that male and female prisoners, as well English as Portu¬ 
guese, who shall be taken by the republican troops, or by 
mine, shall be treated with humanity ; and with regard 
to their persons, that they shall (their property becoming 
the right of the allies,) be transported at onr joint expense, 
out of India, to some place far distant from the territo¬ 
ries of the allies.” 

Another feature in the character of Tippoo was his 
religion, with a sense of which his mind was most deeply 
impressed, lie spent a considerable part of every day in 
prayer. Ele gave to his kingdom, or state, a particular 
religious title, KhodaJud, or (Jod-givoii ; and he lived 
under a peculiarly strong and operative conviction of the 
superintiudeuce of a Divine Providence. His confidence 
in tho protection of God was, indeed, one of liis snares ; 
for ho relied upon it to tlm neglect ot other means of 
safety. To one of his French advisers, who had urged 
him wit! peculiar fervour to use greater zeal in obtaining 
the support of the Mahrattas, ho replied, 1 rely solely 
on Providence, expecting that 1 shall bo alone and unsup¬ 
ported ; but God, and my courage, will accomplish every 


1 After the capture of Serhif-pipatam. some native spies, employed l y the 
Knffhsh, asserted that the Sultan hiul ordered llu: dentil of thirteen I.ng'lLsli 
prisoners, taken during the siege; mid a snap of paper was found, said to he 
in his hand-writing, which Imre the character of an order fur the death of 100 
Coor^ prlju nors.-—All the evidence which accompanies these allegations would 
not he worthy of regard, hut that tho moral and intellectual state of tlni a^fo 
and eountr ’ of Tippoo renders such mi act by no means improbable, under 
strong temptation, by any prince of the I'-ast. This, however, docs tint con¬ 
clude Tippt o to ho worse; it only supposes him not to he letter thanliisneigh¬ 
bours. 
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BOOK VI. tiling.” 1 It is true, that his zeal for God, like the zeal 
chap. viii. of so many other people, was supported by the notion, 

*-and by the desire, of being the favourite of God ; of being 

1799. honoured with the chief place in his affections, and ob¬ 
taining the best share in the distribution of liis favours. 
Ilis religion resembled the religion of most of the persons 
anxious to distinguish themselves for pious zeal, in this 
respect also ; that it contained in it a large infusion of 
the persecuting spirit. He imagined that he exceedingly 
pleased the Almighty, by cultivating within himself a 
hatred of all those whose notions of a God did not cor¬ 
respond with his own; and that he should take one of 
the most effectual modes of recommending himself to 
that powerful and good Being, if, in order to multiply the 
number of trap believers, lie applied evil to the bodies 
of those who were not of that blessed description. 

It would not be reckoned pardonable by Englishmen, 
if an historian were to omit ambition, and the hatred of 
the English, among the ingredients in the character of 
Tippoo. But ambition is too vulgar a quality in the minds 
of princes to deserve particular commemoration ; and as 
for bis hatred of the English, it only resembled the hatred 
which the English boro to him, or to the French: and 
which proud individuals, and proud nations, are so prone 
to feel, towards all those who excite their fears, or cir¬ 
cumscribe their hopes. Besides, among the princes of 
India, who, except their drivellers, wore less ambitious 
than he 1 Was ft Simliah, or was it Ilolkar ? Even in 
hatred of the English, is it understood, that these Mah- 
rattas were exceeded by the sovereign of Mysore '! 2 


1 Sec the letter from Tippoo Snlfcvun to M. Dn Buc, (latod Scripgapatam, 
2nd .Fan. 1701); papers printed by order of the. House of Commons in 1H00. 

s This extenuation of the defects of Tippoo's character is no doubt prompted 
by onr author’s usual generous disposition to protect those whom all other 
persons assail. Notwithstanding this spirit, however, lie is compelled to ad¬ 
mit that Tippoo rashly provoked a storm he was unable to face, instigated by 
an ungovernable hatred of the English, both on account of their power and 
their religion. It. is difficult to understand how this fatal want, of judgment is 
recondleable with an active, acute, mid ingenious niiuil, or one even for that 
of an Eastern prince fall of knowledge. That the Sultan hud an active mind 
may be allowed, but it was the activity of restlessness, accompanied by cun¬ 
ning rather than acuteness,—by caprice rather than ingenuity. Of his know- 
ledge there is no proof, and lie was evidently ignorant of the relative ]>osition 
of the French and English when he trusted to the support of the former in a 
contest with the latter. In his military capacity it is admitted that he displayed 
conrape without conduct. The merits of his civil government are, us above 
noticed, exaggerated at least, if not altogether misstated. The imprisonment 
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When the papers of Tippoo, found in tlio palace of BOOK VI. 
Soriugapatain, were examined, the correspondence was ciiap. tiii. 
discovered which had passed between him and the French. ~ 
With this Lord Wellesley shows that he was singularly 1 
delighted ; as if, without such means of persuasion, ho 
had drealed, that the grounds of the war, successfully 
terminated, would not have appeared satisfactory to all 
those whoso approbation he was interested in obtaining. 

It is, theiofore, necessary that the amount of its contents 
should he declared. Some time before tbe beginning of 
April, 17! 7, the captain of a privateer from tbe Mauri¬ 
tius, Giti/.on Ripaud by name, whose ship, damaged in 
some engagement, had nearly foundered at sea, arrived in 
the count y of Tippoo, and was conveyed to the capital; 
where several of his countrymen had long been high in 
the service of the Prince. Tins man, so illiterate that ho 
could not spell his own language, and ready, as appears 
by his letters of the 23r<l of May, 1797, for the perpetra¬ 
tion of any crime, even against Ids own countrymen, was 
eager by imposture to recommend himself to the favour 
of the Sultan. He represented that the French govern¬ 
ment were not only burning with a desire to invade the 
possessions of tbe English in India, but were almost 
ready for the execution of that, great design, having made 
vast preparations, forwarded a largo body of troops to the 
Isle of Fianeo, and chiefly waiting till they could learn 
how much assistance they might expect, from their ancient 
friend, the Sultan of Mysore. Tippoo, as eager fully as 
Englishmen, to believe what ho eagerly desired, thought 
he could not be too expeditious in sending men to as¬ 
certain the circumstances ; and in endeavouring to de¬ 
rive advantage from them should they appear to corro- 

of debtors in (. nleutta ami Madras, ns a fdiiseiliieni c of Irani eimetinents, bow. 
ever objectionable in their origin, is » very ilillVront thins from the sulTerin .*s 
andmassacre <f prisoners taken in the chn-mesof wnr.nml is no excuse tin the 
vindictive cruety exercised t»v Tippoo upon ail, whether Kuropeans or natives, 
who were the objects of his vengeance. As to his religion, he not only partook 
largely of that intolerance which is u prominent feat lire of the Mohammedan 
faith, hut it was degraded hy the grossest superstition, faith in dreams, mupir, 
ami astrology; articles of belief, not uncommon it. is true ninon&st the great 
men of the Hast, hut in a special decree professed hy Tippoo, and indicating 
none of that fid ness of knowledge ami acuteness of understanding for which 
in outset of this sketch of his character, credit has burn given him. The gwi- 
cral tendency of the description is, therefore, to convey an unfaithful portrait¬ 
ure of a prince, who, although he may claim compassion tor his fate, can 
never by any sophistry be licit! up as an object of sympathy or respect.—W. 
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BOOK YI. spoml with report. So completely was Tippoo deceived 
chav. viii. by the representation of Tlipaud, that lie thought it 

- was only necessary to name the extent of the assistance 

17U9. which he wished to receive. Ho demanded an army of 
from 30,000 to 40,000 men, of whom he required that 
from 5,000 to 10,000 should be veteran troops ; and, in 
addition to an army of this magnitude, ho thought it 
proper to exact the assistance of a fleet. In contributing 
to the common enterprise, he proposed to take tlio whole 
expense of the army upon himself; and, as soon as 
it arrived, to join it with all his forces ; when the expul¬ 
sion of the English, he trusted, would not bo a tardy 
result. As he believed, according to the statement of 
his informer, that nothing was wanting for the immediate 
departure of such a body of troops, but his assent to the 
conditions with which it was expected he should comply, 
he took the requisite measures for its being immediately 
bestowed. Four vakeels proceeded to the coast in April, 
1707 ; but before they were ready to depart the monsoon 
set in. During the delay which it occasioned, the vakeels 
aro said to have fallen into disputes and dissensions. 
This, with other causes, induced the Sultan to annul their 
appointment; and the actual mission, which at last con¬ 
sisted of only two persons, did not depart till the October 
following. Extreme was the disappointment with those 
vakeels, whom in the whole of this intercourse, the 
Governor-General, to exalt the notion of its importance, 
dubs with title of ambassadors, though the agent whom 
the meanest individual employs to transact for him a 
business of a few rupees, is his vakeel, experienced upon 
their arrival in the Islo of France. They expected to 
have nothing further to do than to sot their seal, in the 
name of their master, to the conditions which ho had 
given them in writing. This was called, in the pompous 
language of Citizen Ripaud, to contract an allianco offen¬ 
sive and defensive with tho French Republic, one and 
indivisible, terms which the Sultan could not understand, 
as his language wanted words to correspond. And when 
this simple operation was performed, they expected to 
return with a grand army to Mysore. They found that 
not only was there at the Isle of France no force what¬ 
soever, which could be spared for tho use of their master, 
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Put that ihi intimation had, by tliu government of Franco, 
been conveyed to the constituted authorities of the island 
of any .nl.enf.ion to send an army to India ; and that 
those authorities wore not vested with a power to form 
engagements with Tippoo of any description. Nothing 
did the rulers of the island find themselves competent 
to perform, except to forward the letters of tin; Sultan 
to the government of France, and offer aid to them in 
raising a few volunteers. Assistance so contemptible in 
comparison of what they and their master expected, the 
vakeels at first refused to accept. And no small impor¬ 
tunity appears to have been necessary to conquer their 
determination. 

In tin report of their proceedings, which they wore 
required to give to their master upon their return, they 
say, “The four chiefs of Mauritius told us personally, 
that the European Itipaud had brought us hero on a false 
representation to the Sultaun ; and that at present they 
had no forces.” A member of the legislative body of the 
island, who, because lie had served in a military capacity 
in India, and was known to the Sultan; sent him a letter 
along with the returning vakeels, declared ; “Our grief 
was profound to learn that you hail been deceived by 
Itipaud a:- to our forces on this island. The only reinforce¬ 
ment, whidi had been sent to us from Fiuioo, siuco the 
commencement of the war, is one battalion, which wo 
have sent to liatavia, to assist the Dutch in the preserv¬ 
ation of that place. This we did, in return for the assist¬ 
ance whic i we had drawn from thence in money, provi¬ 
sions, anil naval stores ; for you must know, great Prince, 
that our own resources are insufficient for our support; 
and wo have sworn to bury ourselves under the ruins of 
our island, rather than see our enemies its possessors .” 1 
The hopes which the French rulers held out that more 
efficient assistance, might possibly be obtained by appli- 

1 Sec Mm papers rclittiiii; to the war with Tippoo, prlntiul by order ol' the 
1(011311 of Cnliiiuons, i» ISOl). til tlie report wllh'll ihr vakeels, upon their 
return, made o tin- Sultan of their proeerili os, they v\|U'essly statu, that the 
(iovernor of till! Isle of l'l-ame waited iipon Ilium, mill said “ that ttipainl laid 
lionki an erroneous representation to your Itinlim'ss, wtduti oivasiomul us to 
t,e deputed.” And liefnru their departure, they wove informed hy the (,o- 
vnnior. tiiiit tie would send with them a tieullunuiu, (one of those los whom 
they were net tally ueeniiipunied) ** who should resident the preseneo in qua¬ 
lity of vakeel, that [tic other P'rene.hnien miylil not, by telliup falsities, like 
Uipaud, deceive yum’ Highness.” 


BOOK V], 

OtfAP. VIIJ, 


1799. 
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BOOK VI. cation to the French government at Paris, obviously 
chap. viH. deserve attention merely as expedients to evade the cha- 

•-- grin of the vakeels. The number of Frenchmen in the 

1799. service of the Saltan amounted not to more than 120 
men. 1 

The confidence which Tippoo reposed in the strength 
of Seriugapatam, especially when protected by God, and 
his own courage, had prevented him from making any 
provision against an event which he reckoned so very im¬ 
probable as its fall. Not only his family, therefore, but 
the whole of his treasure, was deposited in the fort: and 
as the palace was obtained by a species of capitulation, 
without the irruption of the soldiers, there was no suspi¬ 
cion that any portion of the money or jewels which he 
had in store, was not publicly obtained, and fully brought 
to account. It hence appeared, to the clearest satisfaction, 
how exaggerated and extravagant had been the conception 
of his enormous riches, and hence of his dangerous re¬ 
sources for war. The whole amount of the remaining 
specie, which Tippoo had treasured up, was about sixteen 
lacs of pagodas (610,0001.) ; and his jewels, of which in 
common with the Princes of the Fast he was fond, and 
with which they never part, oxcept in their greatest ex¬ 
tremity, were valued at about nine lacs (360,0001.) more. 
So far was such a sum from rendering its owner formi¬ 
dable to a power like that of the British in India, that the 
Governor-General in Council did not reckon it too much 
to be immediately distributed to the army, as a donative, 
in reward of the virtues which it had displayed during the 
campaign. 

The English were now in possession of tho kingdom of 
Mysore ; and the only question which it remained for tho 
Governor-General to decide, was the momentous one, how 
a kingdom was to be disposed of. He was not insensible to 
the difficulties which attouded upon his decision ; and the 
1 Beat son, i. 139. 

The attention is hero diverted from the move important contents of tlie 
papers to the circumstances which led to Ttppoo’s connexion with the Isle of 
France; but from the documents themselves it appeared that the Sultan luid 
addressed the Directory in -July, 17UK, proposing an offensive ami defensive 
alliance with France for the purpose of expelling the English from India, 
urniMunciiiK at the sumo time his determination not to wait for the forces of liis 
allies, hot to commence the attack on the first favourable occasion. Despatches, 
591. Thu whole of the correspondence, forming a large volume, was trails- 
luted and printed in Calcutta. Jbid. 597.—W. 



wvlsion of nis territory. m 

delicacy which was required, in balancing between the BOOK 1. 
love of territory, on the one hand, and the suspicion and omi'. vm, 

odium on the other, to which the destruction of another- 

prince, uid Hie annexation of any considerable part of 1?yy ' 
his kingdom to an empire already of vast dimensions, 
would be exposed both in Europe and in India. This part 
of his task lie performed with the greatest address. The 
Ninam, though, from the inferior part which lie had taken 
in the wa ■, he was not entitled to an equal share with the 
English in the benefits which resulted from it, was gra¬ 
tified by receiving an equal portion of territory. The 
necessity, however, was inculcated, of moderation in the 
desires ol both; and the principle which was laid down 
was, that they should content themselves with such a 
portion o: territory, as would indemnify them for the 
charges of the war, and yield security. The word secu¬ 
rity, brought in upon this occasion, was calculated to 
answer m y purpose, to which they who made use of it 
had, or could have, any desire to employ it. Demands for 
security had no limit, but the pleasure and power of those 
by whom (hey were set up. When the subsequent inquirer 
asks, .Security against whom ? it is not easy to find an 
answer. Security against Tippeo 'l He was no more. 

Security against, Nizam AH, and the English, against one 
another '! That was impossible ; for they were both to be 
aggrandize 1, and in an equal degree. IVas it security 
against the Mahrattas ? No, for they also wore to be 
offered a part of the divided territory, which was the way 
to make them more, not less dangerous neighbours than 
they wore before. On the principle, then, of indemnifi¬ 
cation and security, it was decreed, that thy English, on 
their part, should take to themselves the whole of the 
territory possessed by the Multan on the Malabar eoa.se, 
the district of Uoinibetore and Daraiuporani, the whole of 
the country which intervened between the Ounqiany’s ter¬ 
ritory on lie western, and (.hat on the eastern coast, 
yielding now an uninterrupted dominion from sea to sea; 
along with these possessions, the forts and posts forming 
the heads of the principal passes above the Ghauts on the 
table-land; 1 the district of Wyuaad; and, lastly, the for- 

1 Col. Ifti.-itw i s;iys, (p. 2f»4>, tli.-tt in 17*:-i lie “ asccrt.-iuied the position uu«i 
nature of not Itss th;iu sixty pusses through the mountains, several of which 
VOL. VI. I 
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BOOK VI. tress, city, arid island of Seringapatani, as a place which 
chap. tiii. effectually secured the communication between the British 

- territory on both coasts, aud strengthened the lines of de- 

1799. fence in every direction. A territory, affording an equal 
revenue with that which by the English was taken for 
themselves, was given to Nizam Aii, in the districts of 
Gooty, Gumimeondah, and the tract of country which 
lies along the line of the great forts of Ghittlodroog, Sera, 
Nundydroog, and Colar, but without the forts, which it 
was supposed would render his frontier too strong. With 
regard to the third party in the alliance against Tippoo, 
they had entirely abstained from all participation in the 
war ; and it would not, in the opinion of the Governor- 
General, have been good policy, to place on tho same level, 
in the distribution of the spoil, those who did all, and 
those who did nothing, in tho acquiring of it. This would 
be to encourage allies to he useless, when their services 
wove required. So much territory as was taken by tho 
English, and given to Nizam Ali, would, also, yield to the 
Mahrattas more than enough of strength. Still it was 
desirable to conciliate the good will of that people to tho 
present proceedings ; and to give them an interest in the 
arrangements which were made. A portion of territory, 
from one half to two thirds of tho value of that which 
was taken by the English and given to Nizam Ali, would, 
it was concluded, answer those ends. This portion was to 
include Harpoonelly, Soouda above the Ghauts, Anna- 
goody, aud some other districts; with part of the territory, 
not, however, including the fortresses, of Ghittlodroog and 
Bodnore. 

Of the portion which still remained of the territory 
gained from Tippoo, yielding thirteen lacs of pagodas, a 
revenue greater than that of the ancient Rajusliip of 
Mysore, it was accounted politic to form a separate state. 
For sovereign, the. choice lay between tlic family of Tippoo, 
and that of the ancient Hindu Rajas, who had boon kept 
in confinement, but not extinguished, by Ilyder Ali aud 
his son. In the sons of Tippoo, the due degree of passive 
submission was reckoned much loss probable than in those 


un; practiciriblf! tor armies, und two-thirds, at least, of Unit manlier sufficiently 
open to the ineur.siouts of cavalry.” 
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of a family, who, having lost all exportation of reigning BOOK VI. 
would take even liberty iu» a boon, much more sovereignty, chap. viii. 

though in its most shadowy form. The direct male -— 

descendant of the Mysore Rajas was a child of a few years *'®®* 
old ; and to him it was decreed that the title of sovereign 
should belong. The conditions upon which he was to 
receive his dignity were as follows: That the whole of the 
military force maintained for the defence of the country 
should be English ; That for the expense of it ho should 
annual]} pay seven lacs of pagodas ; That in ease of war, 
or of preparation for war, the English might exact any 
larger sum, which they deemed proportional to the re¬ 
sources of the Raja; And last of all, should they be 
dissatisfied with his government in any respect, they 
might interpose to any extent in the internal administra¬ 
tion of the country, or even take the unlimited manage¬ 
ment of it to themselves, in this manner, it is evident, 
that t.ln entire sovereignty of the country was assumed 
by the British, of whom the Raja and his ministers could 
only be regarded as Vicegerents at will. It, was, there¬ 
fore, with some reason the Governor-General said, “1 
entertain a sanguine expectation, tlmt the Raja and his 
ministers, being fully apprized of the extensive powers 
resorvoc to the Company will cheerfully adopt such regu¬ 
lations as shall render the actual exercise of those powers 
unneces ;ary ; ” for knowing themselves to hold a situation 
totally copoiident upon the will of another, whatever ema¬ 
nated from that will, they were bound, without a choice, 
to obey. How long, with whatever dispositions t.o obedi¬ 
ence, their performance of the services exacted of them 
will give satisfaction, depends upon circumstances of a 
sort which cannot bo foreseen. 

The Governor-General was perfectly aware of the share 
of the sovereignty which lie had taken, and the share 
which lie had left. “ Under these arrangements,” he said, 

“ I trust, that I shall be enabled t.o command the whole 
resources of the Raja’s territory adding, what were very 
desirable results, that under these arrangements lie also 
trusted to be enabled “to improve its Cultivation, to 
extend ts commerce, and to secure the welfare, of its 
inhabitants.” For appropriating such “extensive powers,” 

(so they are called by himself,) the reasons which he as- 
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BOOK VI. 

CHAP. VIII. 


1790. 


signed pronounced a violent condemnation of the policy so 
long pursued; and of which such applauded rulers as 
Hastings and Cornwallis had made their boast; the policy 
of only sharing tho powers of government, with the native 
princes of Oude, tho Carnatic, and Tanjore. “ Recollecting 
the inconveniences and embarrassments which have arisen 
to all parties concerned, under the double government, and 
conflicting authorities unfortunately established in Oude, 
the Carnatic, and Tanjore, I resolved to reserve to the 
Company the most extensive and indisputable powers.” 
Tills is to boast explicitly, that no double government, no 
conflicting authorities, were left in Mysore ; that, by con¬ 
sequence, tho powers of government were, without partici¬ 
pation, engrossed by the English. What then, it may be 
asked, was the use of setting up tho shadow of a Rajal 
Tho sources of evil were manifest. A considerable expense 
was rendered necessary for the sploudour of his stato ; 
and it was utterly impossible to govern the country so 
well through the agency of him and his ministers, as it 
might have been governed by the direct application of 
European intelligence and virtue. Rut this Raja was a 
species of screen, put up to hide, at once from Indian and 
from European eyes, tho extent of aggrandizement which 
the British territory had received; and it so far answered 
tho purpose, that, though an obvious, it undoubtedly 
claims tho praise of an adroit, and well-timed political 
expedient. It enabled the Governor-General to dismiss 
Nizam Ali with a much smaller share of the prey, than 
would have satisfied him, had the English taken without 
disguise the whole of what in this manner they actually 
appropriated . 1 It precluded the Malirattas from those 
attempts to excite a jealousy of tho English, to which it 
was known they were abundantly disposed. Anti it im¬ 
posed completely, as well upon those members of tho 
British legislature, who would have been pleased with an 
opportunity to criticize; as upon the men whoso criticisms 
are more extensively disseminated through the press ; all 
of whom, or almost all, were too defective, it seems, in the 

1 The rjov<M*nrn’-riCHCrul expressly declares, that, beside the jealousy of the 
Malirattas, the partition of Mysore bet ween the Kii^lisii and the Ni’/.am would 
litive raided the power of that prince to a dangerous height : and would hiwe 
given him malty strong fortresses which could not have teen placed in his 
hands without imminent danger to the British frontier. 
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requisite lights, to see through the game that was played : BOOK VI. 
for though none of the groat acts of Marquis Wellesley’s chap. viii. 

ailministr: tiou is more questionable than the attack upon - 

Tippoo Sultan, that is a part which, till now, has been G9I). 
exempt from censure. 

The territory, thus in name transferred to a Hindu Raja, 
whose residence was to he the ancient city of Mysore, 
while the benefits of its sovereignty were all transferred to 
the English, was hounded on the north by a strong line of 
hill-fortresses and posts, Chitlledroog, Sera, Nundydroog, 
and Oolar. forming a powerful harrier towards the southern 
frontiers of Ni/am All and the Mahrattas, from Eauganoor 
on the line of the eastern, to llediiore on the line of '.ho 
western Ghauts, the whole occupied and defended, for the 
benefit o: the English, by English troops; and on the 
three other sides, oast, west, and south, it. was entirely 
surrounded by the territories of the Company, above and 
below the Ghauts. 

To the family of Tippoo, if wo make allowance for the 
loss of a throne, as well as to the principal men of his 
kingdom, the conduct of the (fovernpr-Genoral was con¬ 
siderate and generous. The fortress of Velorc, in the 
Carnatic was appropriated for the residence, of the royal 
family, and fitted up oomtnodiously for their reception, 
with an allowance for their support,, more liberal than that 
which they had received from Tippoo himself. The prin¬ 
cipal men woro all provided for by laghireis or pensions, 
conformable to their rank and influence, with a generosity 
which rot only contented, hut greatly astonished them¬ 
selves. They were the more easily pleased, that Tippoo, 
centering all authority in his own person, rendered it 
impossible for liis servants to acquire any influence be¬ 
yond the immediate exercise of lain official powers : and 
as the frugality of their administration was severe, their 
emoluments were uncommonly small. The same circum¬ 
stances facilitated the settlement of the country; for, as 
no individual possessed any authority sufficient to mako 
resistance, when Tippoo was gone, and as the character of 
the English was sufficiently known to inspire confidence, 
the eh cfs made their submission without hesitation or 
delay. When one of Tippoo’s confidential servants was 
sent to treat with the officer at the head of the cavalry, the 
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BOOK Vi. celebrated Kununir ad din Khan, he refused to stipulate 
on AT*, vin. for terms, and said he cast himself entirely upon the 
- generosity of tho English. 

179‘J. It, the treaty which was signed by Nizam Ali and the 
English, entitled tho Partition Treaty of Mysore, lor 
establishing the arrangements which have just been de¬ 
scribed, it was fixed, that, unless the Peshwa acceded to 
the said treaty within the spaeo of one month, gave satis¬ 
faction relative to some disputes with Nizam Ali, and 
complied with certain conditions, not specified, in favour 
of the English, the territory, which it was meant to bestow 
upon him, should be shared between the remaining allies, 
in tho proportion of two thirds to Nizam Ali, and one to 
the English. 1 2 * * 

When the terrors which Tippoo suspended over the 
Muhrattas, and the dependence which they felt upon the 
English against the clients of liis ambition and power, 
wore destroyed, it was not expected that their bostilo 
dispositions, which had already so ill disguised themselves, 
could long bo restrained. 5 The power of Nizam Ah was 
now tire only burner between the English possessions in 
tho Deccan, and tho irruptions of that formidable nation : 
and how small tho resistance which ho was capable of 
yielding, the English had abundantly perceived. In one 
way, it appeared sufficiently easy to augment his capacity 
for war. Ho was acutely sensible of the dangers to which 
he was exposed at the hands of the Muhrattas, and of his 
iuconipotency to his own defence. Ho was therefore 

1 See the papers rclutitijr to the war with Tippoo, printed by order of the 
31on.se of Comi»ion« in 1800, See also tfic Treaty with the Nizam, anti that 
witli the Rajit of Mysore. For the whole of the concluding struggle with 
Tippoo we have very complete information, not only in the official papers, 
which have been pretty fully given j n print, but in the valuable works, so 
frequently quoted, of Beatson and Wilks. For the character of Tippoo, and 
sonic parts of his polities, hints are afforded hy tho volume, of ids letters, for 
which we are indebted to Col. Kirkpatrick.—M. 

The Lives of Munro, Harris, 1 laird, and the Despatches of Lord Wellesley, 
supply fully whatever the prior authorities left wanting. - W. 

2 Indications of a ho>tile spirit in the Peshwa and SindiaU lutd been discovered 
even before the capture of Sorinpaputam. on the 23rd April, the (iovemor- 
Gencral writes toO. neral Harris, Dovvlut RaoSindiuh has been discovered to 
entertain hostile designs against the Company and the Nizam, and l have 
reason to suspect that a secret correspondence subsists between him and 
Tippoo. The Peshwa appears to have entered into Siudiah’s views against,the 

Company and the Nizam, and on the 2(ith “ the danger of an early attack upon 

the dominions of the Nizam, by Dowlut Kao Sindiali, either singly or in Concert 

with the 1‘eshwii, appears to have increased.*’ Despatches, i. ftoH, 58 i. 
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abundantly desirous of receiving such additions to the BOOK VI. 
number of the llritish troops already in his pay, as would chap. viu. 

suffice to allay his apprehensions. Hut the payment of-— 

these :roops suggested itself to the foresight of the 1799. 
English, rulers, as creating difficulties arid dangers which 
it was iof easy to overlook. Ho fickle and capricious were 
the co inoils of the Subululnr, that lie might suddenly 
adopt the resolution of dismissing the English troops from 
his sor.'ice ; while the impoverishment of his country by 
null-administration, and the exhaustion of his resources 
by useless expenses, portended a moment not far distant, 
when he would ho deprived of power to pay as many 
troops as would satisfy the ideas of security which the 
English rulers entertained. One expedient presented 
itself <o the imagination of the Governor General, as 
adapted to all the exigencies of the case ; and he resolved 
not to omit; so favourable an opportunity of realizing the 
supposed advantage. If Nizam Ali, instead of paying a 
monthly or annual subsidy for the maintenance of the 
troops whose service he was willing to receive, would 
alienate to the English in perpetuity a territory with 
rovemu sufficient for the expense, a military force might 
then bo established in his dominions, on the least pre¬ 
carious of all securities. The evils were, in the first place, 
a violation of the act of parliament, which forbade exten¬ 
sion of territory ; but that had always been violated with 
so little ceremony, and lately in so extraordinary a manner, 
that this constituted an objection of trivial importance: 
in the wcond place, the real difficulties of administering 
the ccc.cd territory, so frugally and beneficently, as to 
render its produce equal to its expense ; difficulties, it is 
probable, which were but little understood : and lastly, 
the grand general evil, that, in proportion as territory aug¬ 
ments, and with it the amount and complexity of the 
business which its administration involves, it becomes 
more and more impossible for the superintending power 
to take securities, that the business of government shall 
not be negligently and corruptly performed ; since, beside 
the inability of attention to extend itself minutely beyond 
a limited range of affairs, distance from the eye of govern¬ 
ment gradually weakens its powers, and at last annihilates 
a great portion of them. Over-balancing advantages 
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BOOK VI. appeared to flow, from tho funds which would thus he 
chap. viii. secured for the maintenance of a considerable army, from 

- tho security which this army would afford against tho 

1799. Mahrattas, and from tho sovereignty which it would 
transfer to the English over Nizam All and his dominions; 
though his dominions were governed so ill, that little 
advantage could be hoped from them. 1 The documents 
relative to the ncgociations have not been made public; 
and we know not in what manner that Prince at first 
received the proposition, nor what modes of inducement 
wore employed to obtain his consent. However, on the 
12th of October, 1800, a treaty was signed ; by which im¬ 
portant contract, tho English added two battalions of 
sepoys, and a regiment of native cavalry, to the forco 
which they engaged to uphold in the service of the Su- 
balidar, and also bound themselves to defend his dominions 
against every aggression ; while, on his part, N izam Ali 
ceded to the English, in perpetual sovereignty, all the 
acquisitions which he had made from the territory of 
Tippoo, either by tho late treaty, or by that of Seringapa- 
tam, in 1792 ; and agreed neither to make war, nor so 
much as negociute, by his own authority ; but, referring 
all disputes between himself and other states to tho 
English, to be governed by their decision, allowing the 
subsidiary troops in bis service to be employed by tho 
English in all their wars, joined by GOOD of bis own horse, 
and 9000 of his infantry, only reserving two of the English 
battalions which should always be attached to his person. 
For the purpose of obtaining the Tumboodrah as a clear 
and distinct boundary, Kupoor, Qujimder Gur, and some 
other districts, lately acquired from Tippoo, were ex¬ 
changed for Adoni and a few places on the southern side 
of the river. With regard to the family and subjects of 


• The proposition for the territorial grant originated with Azim-nlOmra, the 
minister of the Ntenm ; ami it was believed by the Governor-General that the 
court of 3lyderabad. was sincerely disposed, ami even secretly anxious for a 
commutation of the subsidy. In the first plan of the treaty, however, an al¬ 
ternative was retained of paying the subsidy in money, whenever convenient ;a 
stipulation to which the Ivnglish Government objected; and in the counter* 
plan it. was distinctly asserted that-no other effectual or satisfactory security 
than an absolute assignment of territory could be given by the. "Nizam for tho 
regular payment of the subsidy. The extreme anxiety of the Nizam to have 
assurance of protection against the Mahrattas, removed all impediments to an 
aniu ahle adjustment of the conditions, the principle of which he had already 
recognised. lJespatehcs, ii. 275, and App. 713.—W. 
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tile Sub-alula r, it was stipulated that lie was to remain BOOK VI, 
absolute, and (lie English were on no pretext to dispute chap, viii, 

liis authority. A revenue of about. 1,758,000 pagodas - - 

arose ftem tlio territory ceded by this treaty to the 
English. 1 

Of this engagement, as it affected the interests of the 
English, the nature may be described in a single sentence. 

The Em dish acquired a small territory, with the obliga¬ 
tion of lefending a large one. If it bo said, that it was 
as easy to defend the Nizam’s territory, in addition to 
tlieir evil, as it. was to defend their own without that of 
the Nizam, and that the revenue of the new territory was 
all therefore clear gain, the declaration is unfounded. If 
the act. cf parliament, which was set up for a show, but 
in praot.ee trampled upon habitually, and by those who 
made it,, as shamelessly, as by those for whose coercion it 
was mad.), is worthy on such an occasion to be quoted, it 
may be recollected, that., according to the doctrine which, 
in that enactment., guided the legislature,' all extension of 
territory was had, because it cost more to defend it, than 
it could l e made to produce ; much more of course, when 
a small territory was acquired with the burden of defend¬ 
ing another, several times as large. 

A elan so was inserted, to say, that if the Peshwa or 
Dowlut liao Siudiah, should desire to have a part in this 
treaty, they should be admitted to all its advantages ; in 
other words, they should have a subsidiary force on the 
same terms as Nizam Ali. But so far were the. Muhrattas 
from desiring an alliance of this description, that the 
Peshwa, under the dictation of Siudiah, refused to accept, 
the territory which was reserved to him out of the spoils 
of Tippoo; it was therefore divided by the English be¬ 
tween the nselves and the Subalular. 


CHAPTER IX. 

Situation of Onrle, as left by Lord TeignmotUh, highly satis¬ 
factory to tin’. Home Authorities—Great Changes medi¬ 
tated by Lord Morninyton — Extirpation of British 

1 A sketch »f the Political History of India, from the Introduction of Mr* 
Pitt’s Pull, A.l>. 17si, to the present Ditto, by Sir John. Mak-ulm, pp. 282—287 
Collection of J mitics. 
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nr story on britisii india. 

Subjects, not in the Service of the Company—Apprehended 
Invasion of the Afghans — Endeavour to obtain the Al¬ 
liance of Sindiah — The Idea abandoned — An Embassy 
to the King of Persia — Insurrection by Vizir Ali — 
Reform of his Military Establishment pressed on the Na¬ 
bob of Oude —Ills Reluctance —■ lie. proposes to abdicate 
in favour of his Son—The Governor-General presses him 
to abdicate in favour of the. Company •— He refuses — 
Indignation of the Governor-General — lie resorts to 
Coercion on the Reform , which meant the. Annihilation, 
of the Nabob's Military Establishment -—• The Business of 
the Annihilation judiciously performed, — The Vizir al¬ 
leges the Want of Resources for the Maintenance of so 
great a British Army — From this, the Governor-General 
infers the Necessity of taking from him the Government 
of his Country — If the Nabob would not give up the 
whole of his Country willingly, such a Portion of it as 
would cover the Expense of the British Army to be taken 
by Force -— This was more than One-half—The Vizir 
to be allowed no Independent Power even in the Rest — 
The Vizir desires to go on a Pilgrimage-—The lion. II. 
Wellesley sent to get from him an Appearance of Consent 
— The Cession of the Portion necessary for the Expense 
of the Army effected — A Commission for settling the 
Country with Mr. 11. Wellesley at the //cad — Governor- 
General mates a Progress through the Country -—- Trans¬ 
actions between him and the Nabob of Oude—-Proposition 
of the Bhout Begum—-Objections of the Court of Direc¬ 
tors to the Appointment of Mr. It. Wellesley — Overruled 
by the Board of Control —• Government of Furruckabad 
assumed by the Company — Settlement of the Cv,de.d Dis¬ 
tricts — Full Approbation of the Home Authorities. 

T HE arrangements formed by the late Governor-General, 
Si?- John Shore, with respoct to the kingdom of Oude, 
satisfied the capacious desires of the London authorities. 
Under date the 15th of May, 1799, a despatch, intended to 
convey their sentiments to the instruments of government 
in India, has the following passages : 

“JJy the definitive treaty concluded at Lucknow, the 
Company’s influence over the Vizir’s country appears to 
be sufficiently preserved ; without the insertion of any 
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article, which, in its operation, might lead to an inter¬ 
ference iii the collections, on the part of the Company, 
that might be deemed offensive. And we have the further 
satisfaction to find, that (exclusive of the immediate 
payment of twelve lacs of rupees by the Nabob Vizir),— 
his annual subsidy is increased upwards of twenty lacs 
of rupees; besides the acquisition of a fortress in the 
Oude dominions, of the greatest consequence in the scale 
of general defence : with other stipulations, which have a 
tendency to remedy former defects in our political con¬ 
nexion with that country, and to give the Company such 
an ascendancy as cannot fail to lie productive of material 
benefit to both parties : and which, we trust, will load to 
the establishment of a good system of government in 
Oude, which hitherto all our endeavours, for a series of 
years, have been unable to accomplish. 

“The late Governor-General liad given us reason to 
expect, that, for the. first year, or perhaps longer, after 
Saadut Ali’s accession, his revenues would probably fall 
considerably short of their estimated amount; and that he 
would find considerable difficulty in 1'qllilling his pecuniary 
engage! tents with the Company -and very satisfactorily 
assigned the ground of that opinion. Wo are, therefore, 
not surprised to find by the last accounts, that an arrear 
had acc umulated in the payment of the Company’s tribute, 
to the amount of upwards of eighteen lacs of rupees. 
Lord Morniugtou having represented, however, that ho 
believe < the Nabob is sincerely disposed to make every 
possible effort for the liquidation of this arrear, as well as 
for introducing such a system of order and economy into 
the management of his finances as will enable him to be 
more punctual in his future payments, wo entertain a 
well-giounded expectation that every cause of complaint 
upon this head will speedily terminate.” 

The affairs of Oude being thus settled in a manner 
which bids fair to be permanent; and it appearing by 
your political despatch of the L7t.li April, 1733, that the 
most perfect tranquillity continues to prevail in the Vizir’s 
dominions; and as the resolutions of the late Govcruor- 
Genor.d, of the 9th and 30tli October, i 707, for tne aug¬ 
mentation of the army, wore declared to be connected with 
the proposed arrangements for that country, we direct 
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BOOK VI. that you take into your immediate consideration the pro- 
chap. ix. priety of disbanding thoso now levies, or the necessity of 
■- continuing them.” 1 

1/99. While the home authorities were thus congratulating 
themselves upon the state in which the affairs of Oude 
were left by the late Governor-General, and pleasing them¬ 
selves with the belief of its permanence, the now Governor- 
General was meditating the most important changes. In 
the political letter from Bengal, as early as tire 3rd of 
October, 1798, the authorities at home wero informed; 
“ The Right Honourable tlio Governor-General has now 
under consideration the present state of affairs with Oude, 
and particularly the best means of securing the regular 
payment of the subsidy, and of reforming the Nabob’s 
army.” * And on the 23rd of December of the. same year, 
the Governor-General wrote, in a private letter to the 
Resident; “ The necessity of providing for the defence of the 
Carnatic, and for the early revival of our alliances in the 
Peninsula, as well as for the seasonable reduction of the 
growing influence of France in India, lias not admitted 
either of my visiting Oude, or of my turning my undivided 
attention to the reform of the Vizir's affairs. There are, 
however, two or three leading considerations in the state 
of Oude to which 1 wish to direct your particular notice ; 
intending, at an early period, to enter fully into the 
arrangement in which they must terminate.—Whenever 
the death of Almas shall happen, an opportunity will offer 
of securing the benefits of Lord Teignmouth’s treaty, by 
provisions, which seem necessary for the purpose of realiz¬ 
ing the. subsidy, under all contingencies. The Company 
ought to succeed to the power of Almas. And the 
management, if not tire sovereignty, of that part of the 
Doab, which he now rents, ought to be placed in our 
hands, a proportionate reduction being made from the 
subsidy ; the strength of our north-western frontier would 
also be increased. On the other hand, in the event of 
Alma’s death, wo shall have to apprehend cither the dan¬ 
gerous power of a successor equal to him in talents and 
activity, or tire weakness of one inferior in both, or the 
division of the country among a variety of renters ; in the 


1 Papers printed !>y order of the House of Commons in 1806, i, 30. 
* Papers, ut supra, v. 3. 
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first case wo should risk internal commotion; in the two BOOK VI, 
latter, tlit frontier of Guile would he considerably weak- chap. ix. 

enod against the attacks either of the Abdallee or of any - 

other invader. The only remedy for these evils will he 
the possession of the Uoah fixed in the hand of our 
government. The state of the Vizir’s troops is another 
most pressing evil. To you I need not enlarge on their 
inefficiency and insubordination. My intention is to per¬ 
suade his Excellency, at a proper season, to disband the 
whole of lis own army, with the exception of such part 
of it as may he necessary for the purposes of state, or of 
collection of revenue. In the place of the armed rabble 
which now alarms the Vizir, and invites his enemies, I 
propose to substitute an increased number of the Com¬ 
pany’s regiments of infantry and cavalry, to ho relieved 
from time to time, and to he paid by his Excellency. I 
have already increased our establishment to the extent 
of seventeen regiments of infantry, with the view of 
transferring three regiments to the service of his Ex¬ 
cellency.—With respect to the Vizir’s civjil establishments, 
and to his abusive systems for the extortion of revenue, 
and for the violation of every principle of justice, little 
can bo done before I can be enabled to visit Lucknow.” 1 

The hostility of the Governor-General to his fellow- 
subjects pursuing, independently of the Company, their 
oeeupatioi s in any part of India, is expressed, without a 
word to indicate reasons, in the same letter, thus; “The 
number o' Europeans, particularly of British subjects 
established in Oude, is a mischief which requires no com¬ 
ment. My resolution is fixed, to dislodge every European, 
excepting the Company’s servants. My wish is, to oc¬ 
casion as little private distress as possible, hut the public 
service mi at take its course ; and it. is not to he expected 
that some cases of hardship will not he found in the ex¬ 
tent of so great a measure.” These last winds indicate 
extensive numbers. Why did not the Governor-General, 
before he fared to strike at the fortunes of great num¬ 
bers of his countrymen, declare and prove the evils which 
they produced \ for what reason is it, let them declare 
who know what is understood, under such a government 
as ours, by the responsibility of the ruling few, that lie 
i lVt.iers, ut sui»r;i, iii. 2. 3.—M, Doputrlics, i. 3Mi.—W, 
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lias never yet been effectually called upon to account for 
such a conduct 1 The good which they were calculated 
to produce is obvious to all. The question still remains 
unanswered ; What were the evils ?' 

The threat of Zemaun Shah, King of the Abdallees, or 
Afghans, became a convenient, source of pretexts for urging 
upon the Vizir the projected innovations. This prince had 
succeeded his father Timur Shah, the son of the celebrated 
Ahmed Shah, the founder of the dynasty, in the year 1792. 
His dominions extended from the mouths of the Indus to 
the parallel of Kashmere ; and from the boundaries of the 
Seikhs, at some distance eastward of the great river A.ttock, 
to the vicinity of the Persian Tershisli; including the ter¬ 
ritories of Kabul, Kandahar, reishere, Hhizni, Haul', Sigis- 
tau, Korassan, and Kashmere. In the year 1796, this 
prince advanced to Lahore ; and though his force was not 
understood to exceed 33,000 men, almost wholly cavalry, 
he struck terror into the Mahrattas ; and excited alarm in 
the English government itself. The object of the Shah, as 
announced by rumour," was, to re-establish tire IIouso of 
Timur, to which he was nearly related, and restore the true 

1 With a few exceptions, the Europeans who found their way to the. native 
courts, whilst the system of exclusion from residence in the Company’s terri¬ 
tories without permission prevailed, were mere adventurers, without capital or 
character, education or principle, who were recommended to the princes of India 
by a supposed fitness for military command, or an imagined influence with tho 
authorities in England, which might he a check upon those in India. The 
evils resulting from the access of such persons in any numbers were sufficiently 
obvious, and had been abundantly experienced ut Madras, Hyderabad, and 
Ontle, and fully warranted the determination of the Governor-Gen. ral to use 
all possible means for their prevention.—W. 

B The announcement was much more than rumour. Letters from Zemaun 
Shall himself to the British Government, at successive periods, to Sir John 
Shore and to Mr. Lumsden. Wellesley Despatches, i. 670; Lord Morniugton, 
also, writes to Mr. Dundas, 41 I have lately received a letter from Zemaun 
Shah, containing a declaration of his intention to invade Hindustan, and a pe¬ 
remptory demand of the assistance of the Nabob Vizir and of mine, for tho 
purpose of delivering Shall Alein from the hands of the Mahrattas, of restoring 
him to the throne of Delhi, and of expelling the Mahrattas from their acquisi¬ 
tions on the south-western frontier of India. That the Shah entertains such a 
design is unquestionable, ami whatever may be the result, it is prudent to be 
on our guard.” Despatches i. rtl). There is no doubt that Shah Zemaun 
seriously purposed the invasion of Hindustan, and that lie repeatedly made a 
demonstration of carrying his purpose into effect. See Elpliinstonc’s Cabul, 
Appendix, ftfiii. llad lie been a prince of vigour and talent, or hud his au¬ 
thority been firmly established in his own dominions, the project might have 
been realized with little difficulty. The march of an effective Afghan force 
to Delhi would have produced a crisis in Hindustan, of which, although tho 
result might have accelerated the extension of onr power, yet the interval 
would have been a state of great anxiety, exertion, and expense. It was sound 
policy of the government, therefore, not only to prepare against, but, if pos¬ 
sible, to prevent such an occurrence. — \V. 
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faith in the empire of the (heat Mogul. The Soikhs, it up- BOOK VI. 
peared, gave no obstruction to his march : tlio Mahratt-as, cu.\i-. ix. 
from their internal distractions, wore ill prepared to resist 
him: ami, though they assembled a considerable army, 
which might have enabled them to dispute the possession 
of Delhi, or molest him in liis retreat, it was still possible 
for him, in the opinion of the person then at the head of 
the English government, to advance to Delhi, even with so 
inconsiderable an army as that which he led to Lahore ; 
in which ease, he would have formidably threatened the 
British interests. The Kohillus, it was imagined, would 
join him ; induced, not only by the alfmitius of descent 
and religion, and the cruelties which they had sustained at 
the hands of the English anil Vizir ; hut, the Governor- 
General added, by tho love of war and plunder; yet the 
truth is, that they devoted themselves to agriculture, 
whenever oppression would permit them, with an ardour 
and success of which bulia had no example ; and their 
love of wa ■ and plunder meant only a greater degree of 
courage an l vigour than distinguished the other races of 
the country. 1 The approach of the Shah, it was therefore 
apprehended, would spread the greatest disorders in the 
dominions of the Vizir. “The troops under Alinas,” who 
governed a< renter, and defended that half of the dominions 
of the Viiir which was most exposed to the incursions 
both of th ; Mahrattas and Afghans, “ were,” says the Uo- 
vornor-Gei oral, “respectable. The other troops of tho 
Vizir, with lit tle exception, would rather have proved an 
incuinhran;e, than an assistance to the British forces; 
and notliii g lmt the most urgent remonstrances would 
have ensm'id the exertions or supplies of the Vizir. His 
dominions would have been overrun with marauders; a 
total temporary stoppage of the collections would have 
ensued ; ar d these disorders, if not speedily ipiellod, would 
have ended in general insurrection.” On the measures to 
he adopted. Sir John Shore found it. dillioult to decide. 

The Mahriittus, excited by their fears, made proposals to 

* The mistake is lu-re repeated of rmil'miinline tho two raves who inhabited 
the province of llohil<-un<i, the Hindu imlitfunuiis population and r.he Afghan 
settlers, to whom the term ltohillu should pr<>i>erly lie confined. Tho former 
were, no doubt, mi industrious ami agricultural people; the latter were more 
especially soldi--rs - soldiers of fortune, wlm, upon the owurronce of war and 
the prospect of plunder, would as certainly have recruited tlie armies of £5e- 
liniun Bluth-“W. 
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the English for a. union of forces against the Afghan. But 
the reduction of the power of the Mahrattas, Sir John 
would have welcomed as one of the most desirable events. 
On the other hand, Zernaun Shah, if crowned with success, 
would he still a greater object of dread. Again ; if the 
Mahrattas, by their own exertions, prevailed over the Shah, 
they would gain a formidable increase of power. Or, if the 
French loader, who, in tho name of Sindiah, now governod 
so great a portion of the provinces, at which the Afghans 
were supposed to aim, should, in tho midst of commotion, 
raise himself to the sovereignty of tho territories in dis¬ 
pute, this, to tho mind of the Governor-General, appeared 
the most alarming consequence of all. Before tho English 
government thought itself called upon for any great exor- 
tions, a rebellious brother of the Shah excited disturbance 
in his dominions ; and recalled him early in 1797, from 
Lahore. The troops at the cantonments of Cawnpore and 
Putty Ghuv had, in the meantime, been ordered into camp ; 
ami two additional regiments of infantry hod been raised. 
The Governor-General, indeed, imagined, that the march 
of the Shah to Lahore, with so limited a force, was rather 
an experiment than the commencement of an expedition ; 
hut tho question was worthy of his attention whether it 
would have been easy for the King of the Afghans to come 
with a greater force. It was, too. after all, the opinion of 
the English ruler, that, though motives were not wanting 
to prompt the Shah to tho invasion of Hindustan, it was, 
nevertheless, an event very little probable ; and such as 
there would be little prudence in taking any costly pre¬ 
cautions to defeat. 1 

in 1798, a belief, but solely derived from rumour, 2 of 
vast preparations making by the Afghan, for the invasion 
of India, was excited anew. Tho apprehensions, however, 
of the British government were allayed, by intelligence 
received toward the end of September, that the disturb¬ 
ances within the dominions of tho Shall had compelled 
him to leave his capital and march to Kandahar. But 
this was speedily followed by reports, that tho 10th of 

1 Minute of the (iovurnor-GcnonU, ■ltll of July, 1797. Sec also Malcolm’s 
Sketch, p. ‘2)0. 

- This is it mistake, ns slimyn in a preceding note : the information was posi¬ 
tive. See also Minutes ol' the Uovornor-Ucueral, of August, 1.7h8. Despatches, 
i. 188. 
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October was fixed for commencing his march from Kabul BOOK Yl, 
towards Hindustan ; and though the authenticity of those ciiap. ix. 
reports was held very doubtful, the English government ~ ~ 
deemed it “their duty,” according to their own oxpres- I'-O. 
sions, ■' to take every precaution against the possi¬ 
bility of an event, which, combined with the designs of 
Tippoo and the French, might become of the most serious 
importance.” Endeavours were used to prevail upon 
Doulut Rao Sindiah to return from t.lie south, anti put his 
dominions in the host, posture of defence ; and great hopes 
were expressed, that he would follow this advice. “The 
Governor-General also directed the Resident, at the court 
of Siudiuh,” I use again the language of the Governor- 
General in council, ‘‘ to enter into defensive engagements 
with that chieftain, upon his return to Hindustan, under 
such limitations and conditions, as might Bocuro the effec¬ 
tual co-operation of the Mahrattn army, with the least 
possible diversion of the British force from the exclusive 
protection of the frontier of Oude. His Lordship further 
directed the Resident with Simliah to endeavour to pro¬ 
vide the earliest resistance to the progress of the Shah, at 
the greatest practicable distance from flic frontier of Oude, 
by encouraging the chiefs of the Rajpoots and Seiklis to 
oppose die first approach of the invading army.” 1 In tho 
month of October, tho Gommandci-in-Ohiof was directed 
to prep ire for such a disposition of tho troops in the 
upper provinces, and such military operations in general, 
as would most effectually secure that part of the: British 
frontier against an attack from the Afghans. The pro¬ 
position of the Oommander-iii-Ohief was approved, for 
adding to the army two regiments of native infantry, for 
the movement of live companies of native invalids to Ohu- 
nar, and of five other companies to Allahabad; and for 
assembling a force to cover the city of Benares. The 
Resident at Lucknow was desired “to urge to the Vizir,” 
these are the words of the official despatch, “ the necessity 
of collecting as large a laxly of artillery, infantry, and 
cavalry, as possible, to he placed, if necessary, under the 
directions of an European officer, and to bo employed in 
the manner suggested bytlio Commander-in-Chief:” also, 
to take immediate measures for sending such a supply of 

> Papers, ut supra, ii. 36. 
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grain to Allahabad as the commanding officer in the field 
might proscribe, and for obtaining the orders and assist¬ 
ance of the Vizir in despatching, whenever it should be 
requisite., all the boats not required for the servico of the 
army. 

Notwithstanding the hopes, however, which had been 
fondly entertained of a defensive alliance with Sindiah, 
the authorities in India write to tile authorities in Ung¬ 
land in the following terms: “From the letter to the 
Resident with Dowlut Rao Sindiah, dated the 26tli of Oc¬ 
tober, you will observe, that Sindiah's continuance at Poo- 
nali, the dissensions and disaffection which prevail among 
his commanders, and the unsettled and precarious state of 
his authority in Hindustan, have prevented our taking any 
further steps for carnying the intended arrangements into 
effect.” It was in the beginning of October that the 
authorities in India delivered it to the authorities in 
England, as their opinion, that the greatest advantages 
would arise from a connexion with Sindiah. Before the end 
of the same month, they find the circumstances of Sindiah 
to be such, that no further steps for carrying the intended 
arrangements into effect aro accounted advisable. 1 Again; 
the inability of Sindiah, from the disaffection of his com¬ 
manders, and the tottering state of his authority, were now 
made the foundation on which measures of policy were 
built. After an interval of not many months, the necessity 
was urged of draining the whole resources of the British 
state, to make war upon him. The fact appears to be 
that Sindiah knew the improbability of being invaded by 
the Shah; and though such invasion would bring on him 
greater evils than it would bring on the government of 
any other state, he chose to remain at Poonah, for the 
promotion of those objects of which he was there in eager 
pursuit. 

“ Under these circumstances,” say the authorities in 
India, “ we have judged it expedient to determine, that in 
the event of Zemaun Shah’s approach to the frontier ol 
our ally the Vizir, our military operations shall ho con¬ 
fined to a system of defence ; anil we have resolved that 
our arms shall, in no case, pass the limits of his Excel¬ 
lency’s dominions, unless such a forward movement shall 
1 Papers, ut supra, p. 30, 37. 
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bo deemed by the commanding officer necessary for the BOOK VI. 
protection of tlio frontier, either of (Jude, or of our own okac. ix. 
dominions,”' ~ 

After producing all this preparation and expense, the 
Shah, who, it seems, had again advanced as far as Lahore, 
began his retreat on the 4th of January : and Shah Aulum 
was informed by a letter from the Afghan Vizir, that no 
intention remained of prosecuting the expedition into 
Hindustan that year, but the helpless Mogul might look 
forward to a more prosperous issue, at some future period. 

The cause of the retreat was reported, and believed, to be, 
the alarming progress making by the brother of the Shall 
at the l ead of a military force in the neighbourhood of 
Herat. i * 3 

In the month of September, Mr. Duncan, the Governor 
of Bombay, had made the following communication to tlio 
Governor-General. A personage, of the name of Mohidi 
All Kha i, had intimated, that, as ho was about to make a 
journey into Persia, it might be in his power, and if 
properly authorized, he had confident hopes that it would 
be in his power, to excite the Persian rulers, by threatening 
or attacking the western part of Afghanistan, to divert the 
Shah frem his projected invasion of Hindustan. The fact 
was, that Baba Khan, 3 then King of Persia, had espoused 
the cause of Mahmoud, the brother of Zemaun, as the 
elder son, and hence the rightful heir of tlio late monarch: 
and had already threatened, if not attacked, the province 
of Khoiassan. Mohidi Ali Khan was intrusted with a 
mission, the objects of which, as they fell in with the ex¬ 
isting polities of the Persian government, wero successfully 
attained. This, however, was not enough to satisfy a 

i Papers, ut .supra, ii. 37. 

i Papers, ut supra, 38.—M. Shah Mohammed, the brother of Zeiruum 
Shah, by a different mother, who was governor of Herat at the time of his 
father's death, was left in possession of his government upon his acknowledg¬ 
ing Zemaun Shah as his sovereign, lie subsequently engaged in repeated in¬ 
surrection^ against the king' in 171*4, 17U7, and 17‘Jh. mid these attempts, 
although lmsimeoSsfnl, had the effect of .suspending Shall Zomuun’s designs 
upon India, and recalling him from the advance lie had made toward:-, their 
fulfilment. The last rebellion of Mohammed, in 1800, placed him, for a sea¬ 
son, on the throne of Kabul, Elphinstonc’s Append. 670. Conolly’fl Travels, 
ii. 262.-W. 

3 Bal>a khan was the name of the prince, who upon Ills accession to the 
throne of Persia, in 1797, took the title of Kutteh Ali Shah, hy which desig¬ 
nation lie is butter known. Muhammed was not the rightful heir to the throne 
of Kabul. 
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chav, ix, and the Governor-General prepared a splendid embassy to 

-- the court of Baba Khan. Captain Malcolm, who had lately 

1799. been assistant to the resident at Hyderabad, was chosen, 
for his knowledge of the language, and other accomplish¬ 
ments, to conduct the negociation. “ The embassy,” to 
use the words of the negotiator, “ was in a style of splen¬ 
dour corresponding to the character of the monarch, and 
the manners of the nation, to whom it was sent; and to 
the wealth and power of that state from whom it pro¬ 
ceeded” a language this, which maybe commonly inter¬ 
preted, lavishly, or, which is the same thing, criminally, 
expensive. The negotiator continues : “ It was completely 
successful in all its objects. The King of Persia was not 
only induced by the British envoy to renew his attack 
upon Khorassan, which had the effect of withdrawing 
Zemaun Shah from Ids designs upon India; but entered 
into treaties of political and commercial alliance with the 
British government.” 1 The embassy proceeded from 
Bombay on the 29th of December, 1799 ; and the terms 
of the treaties were fixed before the end of the succeeding 
year. It was stipulated, That the King of Per sia should 
lay waste, with a great army, the country of the Afghans, 
if ever they should proceed to the invasion of India, and 
conclude no peace without engagements binding them to 
abstain from all aggressions upon the English; That 
should any army, belonging to the .French, attempt to 
form a settlement on any of the islands or shores of 
Persia, a force should be employed by the two contracting 
states to co-operate for their extirpation; and that if even 
any individuals of the French nation should request per¬ 
mission to reside in Persia, it should not be granted. In 
the firmaun, annexed to this treaty, and addressed to tho 
governors and officers in the Persian provinces, it was 
said; “ Should ever any person of tho French nation 
attempt to pass your ports or boundaries; or desire to 
establish themselves, either on the shores or frontiers, 
you are to take means to expel and extirpate them, and 
never to allow them to obtain a footing in any place ; and 
you are at full liberty, and authorized, to disgrace and slay 
them.” Though the atrocious part of this order was, no 

1 Mulcobn'g Sketch, ]>. 317, 
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doubt, th>i pure offspring of Persian ferocity ; yet a Briton BOOK VI. 
may justly feel sbame, that the ruling men of his nation, cuvr. ix. 

a few years ago, (such was the moral corruption of the - 

time !j could contemplate with pleasure so barbarous and *'99. 
inhuman a mandate, or endure to have thought them¬ 
selves, except in a ease of the very last necessity, its 
procuring cause. On their part, the English were 
bound, whenever the King of tin; Afghans, or any person 
of the French nation, should make war upon the King 
of Persia, “to send as many cannon and warlike stores as 
possible, with necessary apparatus, attendants, and in¬ 
spectors, and deliver them at one of the ports of Persia.” 1 
The evil of this condition was, that binding, not merely 
for a single emergency, it tended to involve the English 
in all the quarrels between the King of Persia and a 
neighbouring people, with whom it was very unlikely that 
he would almost over he at peace ; and thus extended 
more widely than ever those lighting connexions, which 
the legislature had not only prohibited, but stigmatized, 
as contrary at once to the interests and the honour of the 
nation. The commercial treaty was of slight importance, 
and aimed at little more than some security from the ill- 
usage to which in barbarous countries merchants are ex¬ 
posed, and some improvements in the mode of recovering 
the debts, and securing the property of the English 
traders. On the attainment of those points, the envoy 
himself, as natural, sets the highest value. “ These 
treaties, ’ he tells us, “ while they completely excluded the 
French from Persia, gave the English every benefit which 
they could derive from this connexion.” He adds, “Nor 
can theie be a doubt, that if this alliance had been cul¬ 
tivated with the same active spirit of foresight and pene¬ 
tration with which it was commenced, it would have 
secured tho influence of the British government in that 
quarter from many of those attacks to which it lias sub¬ 
sequently been exposed.” 2 It would have been good, if 
the envoy had shown, in what advantage the British 
government could find a compensation, for the expense of 
upholding such a connexion at tho court of Persia. 


1 See Collection of Treaties, &c. between the East Iiulia Company and tho 
Asiatic Powers; also the Appendix to Malcolm’s Sketch. 
a Malcolm's Sketch, p. 318. 
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ROOK VI. The result, in regard to the Afghans, is necessary to bo 
uiiAi-.ix. known. The year 1800 was spent, partly in war, partly 

■-in negotiation, between the King of Persia and Zemaun 

179!). Shall. In the year 1801, Maliinood, the rebellious prince, 
collected such a force, as enabled him not only to defeat 
his brother, but to render him a captive. 1 

To grant a residence to Vizir Ali, the deposed Nabob or 
Nawaub of Oudo, at a place so near his former dominions 
as Benares, was not regarded as a measure of prudence, 
and he had been mado acquainted with the resolution of 
removing him to Calcutta. He viewed the change with 
the utmost aversion ; but all liis remonstrances against it 
had proved in vain ; and the time was now approaching, the 
preparations were even made, for carrying it into execu¬ 
tion. 

On tlie morning of the 14tli of January, 1799, ho paid 
a visit, by appointment, accompanied by his usual suite 
of attendants, to Mr. Cherry, the British Resident, at his 
house, distant about three miles from Benares. After the 
usual compliments, ho began to speak of the hardship of 
his coei'cive removal; and proceeded first to warmth, at 
last to intemperance of language. Mi’. Cherry, whose 
attentions were understood to have gained his per¬ 
sonal favour, is said to have gently attempted to repress 
his indiscretion, and to remind him that he, at least, was 
not the proper object of his resentment ; when the im¬ 
petuous youth, with sudden or premeditated frenzy, 
started from his seat, and made a blow at him with his 
sword. This, by the law of Eastern manners, was a signal 
to his attendants, with or without concert; and in an in¬ 
stant their swords were unsheathed. Mr. Cherry endea¬ 
voured to escape through a window, hut one of the 
attendants, reaching him with his poignard, struck him 
lifeless on the floor. Two other gentlemen in the room 
being murdered, tho assassins hurried to the houses of 
other Englishmen ; hut, sacrificing only two other lives in 
their progress, they were so vigorously resisted by a gen¬ 
tleman, who possessed himself of a narrow staircase, and 
defended himself against Iheir ascent, that time was given 
for the arrival of a party of horse, upon which they 
immediately betook themselves to flight. So little pre- 

1 Papers, ut supra, p, 22, 23. 
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paration had Vizir Ali made for this explosion, that ho BOOK VI. 
was obliged to leave behind him whatever property ho chai’, ix. 

possessed ; the furniture of his zenana, his elephants, and - 

even a part of his horses. lie retired to the woody 1790, 
country if Bhotwal, where ho was joined by several dis¬ 
affected Zemindars. 

The nows of this outrage excited considerable emotion 
at Lueki ow, where it was regarded as the eruption of a con¬ 
spiracy for the overthrow of the government; a conspiracy 
in which it was unknown to what extent the subjects of 
Saadut Ali might themselves be concerned. That ruler, 
ill whose character timidity predominated, and who knew 
that he was hated, suspected every body, even his troops, 
and prajed that the English battalion might be sent from 
Cawnpore for the protection of his person. When called 
upon to join with his forces the British army, for the 
chastisement of the offender, he found an excuse, which 
his avarice, his timidity, his desire of ease, and hatred of 
exertion, all combined in loading him eagerly to adopt. 

Ho stated his suspicions of his troops, and represented 
them as too void, both of discipline and of fidelity, for 
any advantage to be expected from their aid. ITo after¬ 
wards paid dear for his ingenuousness, when this repre¬ 
sentation was brought, forward as a reason for thrusting 
upon him measures which his soul abhorred. 

Notwithstanding the representations of the former 
Governo'-General, Sir John Shore, ttiat tho people of 
Oude universally regarded Vizir Ali as destitute of all 
title to the crown, the grand alleged fact, upon which he 
grounded the important decision of deposing a sovereign, 
and naming his successor; the Marquis Wellesley, in a 
letter to the Resident, dated the 2Aid of January, 1801, 
expressly says, “Active and general support has been 
afforded, by the subjects of his Excellency, to the impostor 
who lately assumed tho name of Vizir Ali.” 1 It also 
appears that of the troops of the Vizir, which were re¬ 
quired to assist in reducing tiie disturber, a part in reality 
joined his standard. 

Ho found himself in a short time at the head of ail 

1 Papers, ut supra, iii, 140,—M. This does not prove that Vizir Ali was 
popular wit .“ii Sir J. Shore wrote; the contrary was no doubt tho case, i : only 
proves what was uniformly admitted, the unpopularity of Sadut Ali, in con¬ 
sequence ot his parsimony and financial exactions.—W, 
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BOOK VI. army of several thousand men ; descended with them into 
chafJix, the plains of Gorukpoor, the eastern district of Oude ; 

■-and throw the whole kingdom into trepidation and alarm. 

h99. a British force was assembled to oppose him. Some 
partial rencounters, in which they suffered pretty severely, 
and the narrow limits for subsistence or plunder to which 
they were reduced, soon disheartened liis followers ; when 
they abandoned him in great numbers ; and he himself 
took refuge with a Rajpoot Rajah. He remained with him 
till the month of December following ; when the Raj¬ 
poot made his terms with the British government, and 
treacherously delivered up Vizir Ali, who was carried to 
Fort William, and there confined. 

In the month of January, 1709, the Governor-General 
addressed letters to the Vizir, and to the Resident at 
Lucknow, of which the object was to urge, what he was 
pleased to denominate a reform of the military establish¬ 
ment of the Vizir. The London authorities themselves, 
in the letter which they afterwards wrote on the 10th of 
May, 1799, expressing their great satisfaction with the 
arrangements in Oude which had been formed by Sir John 
Shore, and with the disposition shown by the Vizir, both 
to mako the large pecuniary payments which were re¬ 
quired at his hands, and to introduce the reforms into his 
financial system which would alone enable to meet thoso 
demands, alluded to his military expenditure in the fol¬ 
lowing terms : “ The largo, useless, and expensive military 
establishment, within the Oude dominions, appears to us 
to be one of the principal objects of economical reform, and 
we have much satisfaction in finding that the subject has 
already come under your consideration.” 1 In his letter 
to the Resident, tho Governor-General says, “ My object 
is, that the Vizir should disband, as speedily as possible, 
the whole of his military force.” The next part of the 
plan was to replace that force by an army exclusively 
British. This was what the Governor-General, with other 
Englishmen, called a reform of the military establishments 
of the Vizir: the total annihilation of his military power, 
and the resignation of himself and his country to the 
army of another state. The Vizir was indeed to retain as 
many, as might be necessary, of that kind of troops which 
1 Papers, ut supra, i. 3. 
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were employed iu collecting the taxes ; and as many as BOOK VI. 
might ho necessary for the purposes of state : an esta- chap. ix. 

blishment of the sort which his own aurnils, or tax- -- 

gatherers, enjoyed. _ 

The Resident was instructed to avail himself of the 
alarm into which the timidity of the Vizir had been 
thrown by the rumours of the expedition of the King of 
the Afghans, to urge upon him the necessity of a ready 
concurrence with the Governor-!leneral’s views. “You 
will,” says the letter, ‘■remind Iris Excellency, that his 
military establishment was represented, by himself, to he 
not only inadequate to contribute any assistance towards 
the defe 100 of his dominions ; hut that, at the moment 
when the services of the llritish army were most urgently 
demanded on his frontier, lie required the presence of a 
part of that force in his capital, for the express purpose of 
protecting his person and authority against the excesses 
of his own disaffected and disorderly troops. The in¬ 
ference to bo drawn from tlmse events is obviously, that 
tho Jefeneo of his Excellency’s dominions against foreign 
attack, as- woll as their internal tranquillity can only bo 
secured, by a reduction of Itis own useless, if not dangerous 
troops, and by a proportionate augmentation of the .British 
force in 1 is pay. I am convinced this measure might be 
effected with a degree of advantage to his Excellency’s 
finances, little inferior to that which it promises to his 
military establishments; and that his Excellency might 
obtain from the Company a force of real efficiency at an 
expense far below that which he now incurs m maintaining 
his own army in its present defective condition.” 

“The Vizir” says the Governor-General, “might obtain 
a force : ” when the force was to be the Company’s, and 
tire Vizir to have no force. In the very same letter, “ It 
is not my intention," says tlie Governor-General, “ that 
tho British force to be furnished to his Excellency should 
become a part of bis own army. Tire British force to bo 
substituted in place of that part of his Excellency's army 
which shall be reduced, will bo in every respect the same 
as the remainder of the Company’s troops, and will be 
relieved from time to time according to the orders of the 
Governor-General in council.” 

Tho negotiations respecting this affair appeared to tho 
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BOOK VI. Govoraor-General so important, that he was unwilling to 
chav. ix. intrust them to the qualifications of the Resident, Mr, 

- Imtnstlen. Colonel Scott had attracted his confidence and 

1799. esteem ; and lie resolved that to him the trust should he 
consigned. “As I am aware,” said he, in the same letter, 
to the Resident, “ that you will require the assistance of 
some able military officer in the execution of the arrange¬ 
ment proposed, I have requested Sir A. Clark to dispenso 
with the services of Lieutenant-Colonel Scott, the Adju¬ 
tant-General, who will be directed to proceed to Lucknow 
immediately, and to remain there for as long a period as 
may be necessary to the accomplishment of the objects 
which I have in view.” 1 In consequence of this intima¬ 
tion, Mr. Lumsden resigned ; and Colonel Scott was ap¬ 
pointed to the office of Resident. 

Colonel Scott proceeded to Lucknow in the month of 
June, bearing a letter from the Commander-in-Chief, exe¬ 
cuting at that time, in the absenco of the Governor- 
General, the offieo of Vice-President of the Supreme 
Council. The Nawaub was desirous to postpono, rather 
than accelerate, all discussion upon a project, of which, 
although he was not yet acquainted with its particulars, 
the result, he was sufficiently aware, would be a largo re¬ 
duction of liis power : and Colonel Scott appears to have 
been willing to employ some time in making himself ac¬ 
quainted with the situation of affairs, before he strongly 
pressed upon the Vizir the annihilation, called the reform, 
of his military establishment. To tho usual causes of 
disorder and misrule, was at this time added another, in 
the suspension of the powers of the ministers, or princi¬ 
pal organs of government, whom, having been appointed 
under English authority, tho Vizir dared not remove, hut 
from whom he withheld his confidence, and the manage¬ 
ment of his affairs. A circumstanco, too, which peculiarly 
attracted the atteution of the Resident, was the hatred 
and contempt in which tho Nabob himself was held by 
his subjects. “The information,” says be, “which your 
Lordship has received, of the unpopularity of his Excel¬ 
lency, is probably far short of tho real state ; as, confined 
to the court, the only persons who attend the Durbar, ex¬ 
cepting the Nawaub’s own sons, and occasionally Almas 

1 Sec the Letter, with that to Sir A. Clarke, in papers, ut supra, iii.4—G, 
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Ali Kliau, are a few pensioners), of whom his Excellency, 
from their known character, entertains no suspicion of 
engaging in politics; and it lias not been without some 
difficulty that I have prevailed on native gentlemen of 
respectable connexions to show themselves at the Durbar. 
—The present state of things, so degrading to the charac¬ 
ter of the Nawaub, so prejudicial to bis own real interests, 
and to the welfare of his country; and, 1 may add—so 
discreditable to tbo 'English name, obviously calls for a 
radical reform. Major Scott’s ideas of “ a radical reform,” 
however, were all summed up in these words, “An open, 
efficient, ami respectable administration.” Even tin’s, 
however, he despaired of being able to establish without 
the immediate interference of the head of the English 
government. “ The evident design of the Nawaub,” ho 
declared, “is (o temporize and delay, that lie may enjoy as 
long as possible tlie fruits of the present system of secret 
agency and intrigue.” 1 

On the 8th of September, the Resident writes to the 
Governor-General, that, as soon after his arrival as prac¬ 
ticable, lie had presented to the Nawaub Vizir the letter 
from the Vice-President, on the subject of the military 
reform ; that he had delivered to him a brief outline of 
tlie intended plan, and requested to receive his answer as 
soon as it had received a due degree of bis consideration; 
that after more than twenty days had elapsed, he had re¬ 
quested a communication from the V izir, who named the 
third day succeeding the date of the letter lie was thou 
writing, to converse with him on the subject. 

According to the usual style of oriental politeness, 
which lennits no direct contradiction or negative to bo 
applied to any proposition from an exalted man, the 
Nawab began by saying, “That tbo measure proposed was 
not impracticable, but such as he hoped might be accom¬ 
plished lie then observed, that lie himself had, however, 
a proposition to offer, which he would either communicate 
to the Governor-General, when lie should honour Lucknow 
with his presence, or to the Resident, if lie should be in¬ 
trusted with the execution of the scheme, lie was pressed 
to disclose the nature of his proposition; but in vain. Ho 

i Lctlirto Hie Uovcrnor-Cicneral, dated Tth September, 1700 ; papers, at 
supra, p. 10, 
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BOOR. VI. said he would call in two days, and dictate to the Resident 
chap. ix. a memorandum on tho subject, to be transmitted to the 

- Governor-General; but this, when it was given, indicated 

li US, n0 more, than that “ the proposition concerned himself 
personally, that it connected with his own ease the pros¬ 
perity of liis government, and in its operation could be 
prejudicial to no person.” 1 The removal of the minister 
was the object at which, by the Resident, he was supposed 
to aim. 

On the 20th of the same month, the Resident held it 
necessary to explain still further the discoveries which he 
was enabled to make of the disposition and views of tho 
Vizir. “ After attentively studying the character of his 
excellency, and acquainting myself, as far as circumstances 
will allow, with the general tenor of his proceedings, I am 
led to conclude that whilst he is determined to fulfil, with 
minute regularity, the peculiar engagements with the 
Company, his views are directed to tho enjoyment of a 
full authority over his household affairs, hereditary domi¬ 
nions, and subjects, according to the most strict interpre¬ 
tation of the clause of the seventeenth article of the treaty 
executed at Luoknow.—I have no conception that he 
aspires, either now or in prospect, to political independence. 
What he aims at is independent management of tho inte¬ 
rior concerns of his dominions, to the exclusion of all 
interference and inspection on tho part of the English go* 
vernment, and to the gradual diminution of its influence 
over the internal administration of his country." It was 
only on one account, the cruel and destructive mode in 
which the country was governed, that the Resident thought 
the interference of the English government was to be 
desired, “since the exorcise of it,” says he, “does not 
seem to have been intended by the late treaty, and is un¬ 
equivocally disavowed by several declarations to his pre¬ 
decessor.” Ho had not thought it fitting, except in the 
way of allusion, to agitate again the subject of the military 
reforms. 5 

Notwithstanding the right which clearly belonged to 
the Nawab, of exercising without control the interior go¬ 
vernment of his country, the Governor-General, by a letter 
dated 2Cth of September, says, “ The present condition of 
1 Papers, ut stiprn, p. 14. 2 Ibid. p. 15, 1(5. 
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liis government appears to preclude you from the informa- BOOK VI. 
tion necessary to your first steps in the proposed reforms.” chap. ix. 

This refers to tire complaints of the Resident, that the-- 

Vizir carried on his administration by secret agents, not L‘J9. 
by the ostensible ministers ; whence it happened that the 
Resident found no person qualified to give him the infor¬ 
mation which he required. “I shall hope,” continued the 
Governor-General, “that my applications to the Vizir 
would remove every difficulty of this nature.—Rut, if I 
should be disappointed iu this expectation, it will then 
become necessary for you, iu my name, to insist, that the 
Vizir shall place iris government in such a state, as shall 
afford you the requisite means of information, us well as 
of carrying the intended regulations into complete and 
speedy effect.” He adds, “The great and immediate ob¬ 
ject of my solicitude is, to accomplish the reform of his 
Excellency's military establishmentand accordingly, 
this point must bo pressed upon him, with unremitted 
earnestness. His acquiescence in the measure must, how¬ 
ever, be totally unqualified by any conditions not neces¬ 
sarily connected with it.” 1 

The Vizir procrastinating both the disclosure of his 
secret, and compliance with the proposition for the anni¬ 
hilation-reform of his military octaldishincut, the Governor- 
General addressed him by letter on the fitli of November. 1 
‘.‘The general considerations which render it extremely 
necessary ami desirable that the arrangement respecting 
your mi itary establishment should be carried into execu¬ 
tion without delay, have already been fully explained to 
your Excellency, and you have concurred with me in my 
view of the subject. One argument in favour of a speedy 
determination on this subject possibly may not have oc¬ 
curred to your mind, and I therefore take, this occasion 
explicitly to state it to your Excellency.” This argument 
was ; that the Company were hound by treaties to defend 
the dominions of his Excellency against all enemies ; that 
his dominions were threatened by Zomaun Shall, and per¬ 
haps by others ; that “it might not he iu the power of the 
British government, on a sudden emergency, to reinforce 
the troops iu his Excellency’s country with sufficient ex¬ 
pedition ; my firm opinion,” continues the Governor- 
1 Papers, ut supra, p. 17. 2 Dosj at:1ms, ii. 133. 
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BOOK VI. General, “therefore is, that the Company can in no other 
chap. ix. manner fulfil effectually their engagement to defend your 

-Excellency’s dominions, against all enemies, than by main- 

1799. taining constantly in those dominions such a force as 
shall at all times be adequate to your effectual protection, 
independently of any reinforcements which the exigoncy 
might otherwise require.” 1 This was, in other words, an 
explicit declaration, that the military force for the protec¬ 
tion of Oude ought to be, at all times, even in the bosom 
of the most profound peace, at the utmost extent of a war- 
establishment ; than which a more monstrous proposition 
never issued from human organs ! As one of tho most 
essential principles of good government consists in reducing 
the peace-establishment of the military force to its lowest 
possible terms, and one of the most remarkable principles 
of bad government consists in upholding it beyond the 
limits of the most severe necessity ; so, few countries can 
be placed in a situation which less demanded a great 
peace-establishment, than the kingdom of Oude. On 
more than one half of all its frontiers, it was defended by 
the British dominions, or inaccessible mountains. On the 
other half, it was not supposed in any danger of being 
attacked, except, either by the King of the Afghans, who 
was separated from it by the extent of several large king¬ 
doms ; or by the Mahrattas, who were too distracted and 
weak to bo able to defend themselves. A peace-establish¬ 
ment in Oude, at the perpetual extent of a war-establish¬ 
ment for defence against the Afghans, would be very little 
more than matched by a proposition for a perpetual war- 
establialnuent in England, for fear of an invasion from the 
Turks. 

Coercion was now to be employed ; and the plan of it 
was this : without any further regard to the consent of 
the sovereign, British troops, to the proposed amount, 
were to march into the country : the sums required for 
their maintenance wore to be immediately demanded: 
and the want of ability otherwise to comply with the 
demand would compel him, it was supposed, to relieve 
himself from the expense of his own army, by putting an 
end to its existence. 

On what ground of justice was this proceeding built ? 

1 Tapers, ut supru, p. 24, 25. 
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The Governor-General exhibited an argument: “The BOOK VI. 
seventh article of the treaty, concluded with your Excel- chap. ix. 

lency, by Sir John Shore, provides for the occasional -- 

auguier, tatiou of the Company’s troops in your Excellency’s 1700. 

dominions, in terms which evidently render the Company’s 
government competent to decide at all times on the re¬ 
quisite amount of such augmentation. The same article 
binds your Excellency to defray the expense of any force 
which shall be deemed necessary by the Company for 
your defence.” 1 The same argumentation was, by his 
Lordsli p’s military secretary, repeated, more at length, to 
the Resident, 

The -;reaty, concluded between the English government 
and the Nawaub, by Sir Joliu Shore, clearly established 
two points, with regard to the military force to be main¬ 
tained at the expense of the Sovereign of Oude; that there 
should be a certain regular, permanent establishment; and 
also a power of making occasional augmentations. Enough; 
said the Governor-General, and his instruments; let the 
occasional augmentations be made the permanent esta¬ 
blishment. When this point was settled, all the benefit 
was attained of arbitrary will; for, as the amount, of these 
augmci tations was not specified, it remained with the 
Governor-General, upon the foundation of a treaty which 
exactly defined the permanent establishment, to make 
that permanent establishment any thing which he pleased. 

Such is the logic of the strong man towards the weak. 

Before this letter, written on the 5th of November, 
could lie received by the Resident, and delivered to the 
Vizir, namely, on the 12th of the same month, the measure 
of which he had before announced the contemplation, and 
which ho had hitherto preserved a mysterious secret, was 
disclosed. He had already, on several occasions, given 
vent to expressions of impatience, in regard to the diffi¬ 
culties of his government, and the inability under which 
he fount! himself placed of commanding the respect or 
obedience of his subjects. These expressions had been so 
pointed as sometimes to raise in the mind of tlio Resident 
a conjecture, that he was meditating a plan of retreat 
from the burdens of government. But at the same time, 
regulations of state were projected, buildings were planned, 
i Papers, ut supra, p. 25. 
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household arrangements were formed, and other things 
went on, so much in unison with views of permanency, that 
the Resident would not encourage the conjecture which 
sometimes presented itself to his mind. Having ap¬ 
pointed the morning of the 12th, to meet with him on 
business of importance, the Vizir, says the Resident, 
“ began by observing that he had frequently declared to 
mo the impossibility of his conducting the affairs of his 
country, under existing circumstances ; that probably I 
had not comprehended the full drift of these expressions, 
or conceived they were uttered in a moment of ill-humour ; 
that the real meaning of them was an earnest desire to 
relinquish a government which he could not manago with 
satisfaction to himself, or advantage to his subjects,” He 
added, in the course of the conversation, “ That his mind 
was not disposed to the cares and fatigues of government; 
that as one of his sons would be raised to the musnud, his 
name would remain ; and that lie was possessed of money 
sufficient for his support, and the gratification of all his 
his desires in a private station." In a second conversa¬ 
tion, on the 'morning of the 14th, the Vizir entered into 
some further explanation of the motives which impelled 
him to tho design of abdication, which “consisted,” says 
the Resident, “in general accusations against the refrac¬ 
tory and perverse disposition of the people at large ; of 
complaints of the want of fidelity and zeal in tho men im¬ 
mediately about his person ; of the arrogance of some of 
the annuls, and of the open disobedience of others.’’ 

“ Whatever pleasure,” says the Resident, “ this exposure 
of his intentions afforded to myself, and whatever eventual 
benefits I foresaw to the interests of the two states, from 
the execution of them, I thought it my duty to expostu¬ 
late with his Excellency, on so extraordinary resolution, 
by such arguments as occurred to me on the occasion. I 
replied that the remedy to this aggregate of evils was easy, 
and within his own power ; that a strong and just admi¬ 
nistration would ensure the obedience of the bulk of his 
subjects ou the firm principle of attachment to his person 
and government; that a conciliatory and encouraging con¬ 
duct on his part would secure fidelity and enliven zeal; 
that the reform of the military establishment was the spe¬ 
cific measure that would curb the arrogance of the aumils; 
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and in conclusion I pledged myself, if liis Excellency BOOK VI. 
would reject the advice of interested favourites, and be chap, ix . 

guided by the impartial and friendly counsel which your-— 

Lordship would convey to him through me, that the 1799. 
affairs oi his government could he conducted with ease to 
himself, ;o the acquisition of a high reputation, and to the 
prosperity and happiness of his subjects.” 

To a question in regard to the military reform, the Vizir 
replied, hut, under his determination of resigning the 
government, all discussion of that subject was useless. In 
this opinion the Resident acquiesced; and lie deemed it 
for the present, inexpedient to produce the Governor- 
General’s letter of the 5th. With respect to the treasures 
aud jewels left by the late Nawanb, he desired instruction; 
as from tie expressions of the Vizir, aud his character for 
avarice, lie thought it was probably his intention to carry 
them along with him to the place of his retreat. 1 

The pleasure, which the Resident expressed, at the 
prospect of the Nabob’s abdication, was faint, compared 
with the eagerness of the Governor-General in grasping at 
the prey. ‘‘lam directed,” says the military secretary, 
under date of the 21st of the same mouth, “ by the Right 
Honourable the Governor-General, to acknowledge the 
receipt of your letters of the 12tli and 14 111 instant. 

“ His Lordship is preparing detailed instructions to you, 
for tho regulation of your conduct under the delicate 
and important circumstances stated in those letters. In 
the moan time he has directed me to communicate to you 
his sentiments on such parts of your despatch of the 
12th instant, as appear to his Lordship to require imme¬ 
diate noth o. 

“Tho proposition of tho Vizir is pregnant with such 
benefit, not only to the Company, but to the inhabitants 
of Oude, t uit his Lordship thinks it cannot bo too much 
encouraged ; and that there are no circumstances which 
shall he allowed to impede the accomplishment of the 
grand object which it leads to. This object his Lordship 
considers to be the acquisition by tho Company of the 
exclusive authority, civil and military, over the dominions 
of Oude. 

“His Lordship does not consider the formal abdication 

* Paper*, ut supra, p. 27—31, 
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BOOK VI. of tlie sovereignty by the Vizir to be necessary to this 
chap. ix. end. On the contrary, lie apprehends, that step, by neces- 

-- sarily raising a question with regard to the succession, 

1709. would involve us in some embarrassment. His Lordship 
is rather of opinion, therefore, that the modo of proceeding 
on tho proposition of the Vizir, must be, by a secret treaty 
with his Excellency ; which shall stipulate, on his part, 
that from and after a period, to be appointed by this go¬ 
vernment, the complete authority, civil and military, of the 
dominions of Oude shall vest in, and he exercised by and 
in tho name of, the Company. 

“ In this treaty his Lordship proposes, that the sons 
of the Vizir shall bo no further mentioned than may be 
necessary for the purpose of securing to them a suitable 
provision. 

“ With respect to what you have stated, relative to the 
wealth of the state, if tho arrangement in the contempla¬ 
tion of the Governor-General should bo agreed to by the 
Vizir, his Lordship will feel but little difficulty in allowing 
his Excellency to appropriate it, to his own use, stipulating 
only on behalf of the Company, that all arrears of subsidy, 
or of whatever description, due to the Company, shall be 
previously discharged in full by His Excellency.” 1 

“ In conformity with these ideas, the draught of a treaty 
was speedily prepared, and sent to the Resident, accom¬ 
panied by notes fora memorial explanatory of the grounds 
of the several articles. The ardour of the Governor- 
General embraced the object as accomplished, or sure of 
its accomplishment. In pursuance of orders, the Com¬ 
mander of the troops in Oudo delivered in what was 
entitled a “ Memoir of the Diecautionary Movements, and 
Distribution of the Company’s Troops, for the purpose of 
establishing the exclusive Control and Authority of tho 
Company over the Dominions of Oude.” 2 

In the transmission of intelligence, receipt of instruc¬ 
tions, and other preparatives, time was spent till tlie 13th 
of December; on which day, the plan of the Governor- 
General, in relation to tho measure of abdication, was 
communicated for tho first time to the Vizir, in the 
matured form of the draught of a treaty. After remarking 
upon the calmness with which the Vizir perused the 
1 Vapors, lit supra, p. 31, 32. 2 Ibid. p. *10—48, 
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treaty, and liis observations upon some inferior points, BOOK VI. 
“His Excellency,” the Resident, says, “who had not i<, 

thoroughly comprehended tho extent of the first article, - 

asked what moaning I annexed to it. Referring him to 1790. 
tho amicle itself, I replied, that it vested the whole ad¬ 
ministration of the country in the hands of the English 
Company. He then asked, what portion of authority was 
to remain with his successor ; to which I replied that the 
plan did not provide for a successor. His Excellency 
continued liis inquiries, by asking, whether a family which 
had been established for a number of years, was to aban¬ 
don the. sovereignty of its hereditary dominions 1 I replied 
that your Lordship’s justice and liberality had made an 
ample provision for the comfort and independence of that 
family and briefly explained the consideration which had 
induced your Lordship to stipulate that his Excellency 
should commit the solo and exclusive administration of 
Oude to the Company in perpetuity.” From this con¬ 
versation, the Resident adds, “I can hardly venture to 
draw any conclusion : and shall, therefore, only observe, 
that though his Excellency is perfectly master of conceal¬ 
ing his passions, yet, if he had entertained an immovable 
repugnance to tho basis of the treaty, he could scarcely 
have disguised it under smiles, and an unaltered coun¬ 
tenance” 1 

A paper drawn up at the request of the Vizir by tho 
Resident, and afterwards altered liy the Vizir to a corre- 
spondei ee with his own feelings, was transmitted to tho 
Goverm r-General, as the authentic enunciation of his de¬ 
sign of abdication,* In answer to this, a very long paper, 
dated tie Kith December, was received from the Governor- 
General The purpose of this document was to corro¬ 
borate i.lie ideas on which, in the mind of the Vizir, the 
plan of dedication was supposed to be founded; and to 
convince him of the impossibility of reconciling his design 
with the appointment of a successor, or any other scheme 
than that of transferring tho undivided sovereignty of the 
Country to the English. 3 

1 Vnpers. rtt supra, p. 53. 

a It was :t memorandum °f tlie result of tho conversation held wi ll the 
Resident, drawn up in I’eraiim, and approved of, with some corrections, by the 
Vizier. Dispatches, ii. 152.—\V. 

3 Tibs is r very unfair view of the scope of Uie document in question, the 
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On the 10th of December, the Resident again wrote : 
“After my departure from the Nawaub Vizir, on the 15th 
instant, his Excellency either really was, or pretended to 
be, so much affected by the conversation, that be could 
not conceal the perturbation of his mind, which he be¬ 
trayed, by forbidding the customary visits, and by refrain¬ 
ing to transact any of the ordinary business. Although 
there is no reason to suspect that he lias disclosed the 
cause of his uneasiness; yet this conduct so indiscreet, 
so unmanly, necessarily occasioned much talk and specula¬ 
tion amongst his own dependants, and the inhabitants of 
the city. 

“His Excellency, on the 17th, informed me of his in¬ 
tention to breakfast with me on the following morning ; 
but at ten o’clock sent a message, that having boon in the 
sun, his eyes were so much affected by a disorder he is 
liable to, that ho could not fulfil his engagement that day, 
but would call upon me this morning. He accordingly 
came, and when entered into a private apartment, opened 
the conversation by observing, that in the paper trans¬ 
mitted to your Lordship, be had adverted to certain cir¬ 
cumstances and causes, under the existence of which he 
found it impossible to conduct the affairs of his go¬ 
vernment j and that he entertained the hope that your 


main tendency of which was to deter Sadut All from carrying his intentions 
into effect. It states frankly and undeniably the difficulties by which hia ah* 
d lent ion would be follow^ d, mid shows that they could only be met by the as¬ 
sumption of the whole power by the Hritish Government. lint it also ex¬ 
plicitly states, that if lie should abdicate, he must not expect to take w ith him 
the whole of his accumulated wealth, but that he must discharge all arrears 
due by the Government of Oudu, and leave a sufficiency of supply for the im¬ 
mediate wants of hi,s successor, it must have been quite certain that this 
would put an end to the project. Sndut All’s ruling passion was avarice; he 
loved power only as the means of amassing wealth; tor any other purpose he 
detested it. His habits were those of a private individual, not a prince* and 
the trouble and responsibility of his high station deprived it of nil its attrac¬ 
tions. There can be little doubt that lie w f as in earnest in wishing to resign 
his principality if he could have enjoyed bis treasures in security and retained 
the show of authority over a successor of his own nomination. The line of 
argument adopted by I-ord Wellesley was most of all calculated to deter him 
from the execution of his design. In the despatches published there is no 
Indication of that delight at his proposal, either on the part of the Resident or 
the Governor, which is described in the text. In hia letter to the Court of 
Directors, informing them of the circumstance, he announces what no states¬ 
man will bo inclined to censure, his intention to profit by the event to the Ut¬ 
most practicable extent, and adds, “ 1 entertain a confident hope of being able 
either to establish, with the consent of the Vizier, the sole and exclusive 
authority of the Company within the province of Oude and its dependencies, 
or, at least, to place our interests there on w improved and durable foun¬ 
dation.” Despatches, ii. 18G.—W. 
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Lordsliip would liavo called upon him for an explanation BOOK VI. 
of those circumstances and causes. chap. ix. 

“His Excellency proceeded, that the proposition offered - 

by your Lordship was so repugnant to his feelings; dc- 1792. 
parted so widely, in a most essential point, from the 
principle on which he wished to relinquish the govern¬ 
ment ; and would, were he to accept it, bring upon him 
such indelible disgrace and odium, that he could never 
voluntarily subscribe to it. The sovereignty, he added, of 
these dominions, had been in the family near a hundred 
years ; and the transfer of it to the Company, under the 
stipulations proposed by your Lordship, would, in fact, be 
a sale of it for money and jewels ; that every sentiment of 
respect- for the name of Iris ancestors, and every consider¬ 
ation for his posterity, combined to preelndo him from 
assenting to so great a sacrifice for the attainment of his 
personal case and advantage. His Excellency concluded, 
that the power and strength of the Company placed every 
thing at your Lordship’s disposal. 

“ Upon stating to his Excellency all the arguments sug¬ 
gested by your Lordship against the nomination of a 
successor, his Excellency replied ; that under your Lord- 
ship’s determination not to consent to that part of his 
proposition, ho was ready to abandon his design of retire¬ 
ment, and to retain the charge of the government," 

If t.iis resolution was adopted, the Resident called to 
his recollection, the reform of his military establishment, 
the accomplishment of which would be immediately en¬ 
forced. “ I must here,” says the letter of the Resident, 

“beg leave to call your Lordship’s particular attention to 
his reply on this point; as tending to discover his real 
sentiments ; and perhaps the true meaning of the words 
‘ certain causes,’ so repeatedly dwelt upon, and so indus¬ 
triously concealed, Ilis Excellency observed, that the 
reform of his military establishment upon the principles 
proposed by your Lordship, would annihilate his authority 
in his own dominions.” 1 

Intelligence of these declarations on the part of the 
Vizir appears to have disappointed and provoked the Go¬ 
vernor-General in no ordinary degree. On the ii7th of 
December, the Secretary writes: “ My dear Scott, 1 am 
* Papers, ut supra, p, G2, 
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directed by Lord Mornington to acknowledge the receipt 
of your letter of the 19th instant to his Lordship’s ad¬ 
dress. His Lordship is extremely disgusted at the 
duplicity and insincerity which mark the conduct of the 
Nabob Vizir on the present occasion ; and cannot but 
strongly suspect, that his Excellency’s principal, if not 
sole, view in the late transaction, has been to ward off the 
reform of his military establishment, until the advanced 
poriod of the season should render it impracticable, at 
least during the present year.” 1 And in the letter of the 
Governor-General to tho home authorities, dated the 25th 
of January, 1800, he says, “ I am concerned to inform your 
honourable Committee that I have every reason to believe, 
that the proposition of the Nabob Vizir to abdicate tho 
sovereignty of his dominions (a copy of which was trans¬ 
mitted with my separate letter of the 28th of November) 
was illusory from tho commencement, and designed to 
defeat, by artificial delays, the proposed reform of his 
Excellency’s military establishments.” 2 

The truth is, that the vivacity of the Governor-General 
in the pursuit of his object was far too great. Had the 
sincority of tho Vizir been ever so indisputable, it was 
one thing to abdicate in favour of His son ; a very differ¬ 
ent thing to abdicate in favour of tho East India Com¬ 
pany ; and from a proposition to this effect, presented 
nakedly and impetuously, as that was of the Governor- 
General, it ought to have been expected that ho would 
revolt. At the same time, it might have been regarded 
as probable, that if the externals of royalty were left to 
his son, he would be induced to dispense with the sub¬ 
stantial*. The Governor-General should have gone to 
Lucknow himself, when the imposing presence of his 
authority would havo forcibly wrought upon a mind so 
timid, and accustomed to shrink before superior power, 
as that of the Vizir. Tho Governor-General, too, had so 
lately recognised the policy of setting up the shadow of 
a sovereign , 3 that the eagerness is the more remarkable, 
with which in this case lie strove to escape from it. 
When the substance had been held for a time, it would 
have been easy to deal with the shadow, as experience 
might direct. 


1 Papers, ut supra, p. G7. 

3 Vide supra, p. IG'J, (viz. the case of Mysore.) 


2 Ibid. v. 4. 
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Disappointed in his eager expectation, and piqued at BOOK VI. 
the idea of having been duped, the Governor-General chat. jx, 

resolved to proceed in his plan for the military reform- 

without a moment’s delay. The reason for hurry was the XBOO. 
greater, because the season approached when additional 
inconvenience would attend the movement of the troops. 

“The Resident,” says the Governor-General himself, in 
another letter to the home authorities, 1 “was directed 
immediately, eithor from himself, or in concert with the 
comm mding officer at Oawnpore, as the nature of the 
case might appear to him to require, to direct the several 
corps to move to such points of his Excellency's domi¬ 
nions, as might appear most advisable ; giving due notice 
to his Excellency of the entrance of the augmentation 
of the troops into his territories, and calling upon his 
Excellency to adopt the requisite measures for the regular 
payment of the additional force. 

On the 4th of January, 1800, “I informed,” says the 
Resident, “ his Excellency, that the first division of the 
troops, intended by your Lordship to augment the force 
in Oudc, as stated in tho paper which 1 had presented to 
him, was now in a situation immediately to enter his 
Excellency's dominions; and that 1 was anxious to advise 
with him on their destination, lie entreated that no 
stops might be taken for their actual niarcli into his 
doinii ions, until I had seen and reflected upon tho sen¬ 
timents which he was then employed in committing to 
paper and upon some propositions lie had to. oiler. 1 
assured him it was totally iuqmssible to delay the march, 
of troops; hut that, as it; would require a day or two to 
arrange a place for their distribution, if his Excellency 
would, in that space, come forward, in an unreserved man¬ 
ner, with any specific propositions, 1 should be enabled 
to judge what weight to allow them, and how far they 
would authorise mo to suspend the progross of the corps. 

Ills Excellency having observed that his assent had not 
yet been given to the augmentation of the troops, I ex¬ 
plained to him the principle on whioh your Lordship’s 
determination was founded. To which he replied, that, 
if the measure was to he carried into execution, whothcr 
with or without his approbation, there was no occasion 
i Dated the Hist of August, 1800; papers, ut supra, v. 10. 
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BOOK VI. for consulting him.” To this last observation the Resi- 
oiiAr. ix. dent found it not convenient to make any answer, and 

■- immediately diverted the discourse to another point of 

1800. the subject. 1 

On the 15th of January, the Nabob communicated to 
the Resident a paper in which ho thus addressed him: 
“ You, Sir, well know, that the proposed plan never, in any 
measure, met with my approbation or acceptance ; and 
that, in the whole course of my correspondence with the 
Governor-General, on this subject, not one of my letters 
contains my acquiescence to the said plan.” 

He says again, “It may fairly be concluded from Lord 
Mornington’s letters, that arrangements for the additional 
troops were not to take effect, until funds should be pro¬ 
vided for their support, by the dismission of my batta¬ 
lions. Nothing having as yet beeu agreed upon, respecting 
the disbanding of the latter, and the additional Company’s 
troops being on their march, whence are the funds to be 
derived for their payment '1 Their sudden approach, too, 
leaves no timo to form arrangements for them.” 

“Notwithstanding,” says he, “I am well assured that, in 
consequence of the measure, thousands of people may 
bo deprived of their subsistence; and that, by the dis¬ 
banding of my troops, serious commotions and alarms 
will take place in the capital (for which reason I givo 
previous warning of its mischievous effects), yet, dreading 
his Lordship’s displeasure, and with the sole view of 
pleasing him, I am compelled to grant my assent to the 
introduction of the plan.” 

He then proceeds to enumerate certain things, which 
he still desired, as conditions under which tho measure, 
if unavoidable, might take its effect. The first was, that 
the augmentation of tho troops should not be carried 
beyond tho extent of his means. Another was, that the 
additional force should be kept in one body, and perma¬ 
nently stationed in one place, which would render it more 
efficient against Zemaun Shah, and other enemies, defence 
against whom was its only pretext, A further condition 
was, that tho English commander should not interfere 
with the collection of the revenue. After several other 
propositions of minor importance, he said, “From the 
1 -Tapers, ut supra, iil. 73. 
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kindness of tho Sircar of the Company I am led to expect, BOOK VI. 
that, having, in tho present instance, in order to avoid cuap. ix. 
the Governor-General’s displeasure, given rny consent to 
the introduction, as far as possible, of the plan, I shall not 18W) ' 
in future be troubled with fresh propositions.” 1 

On the 18t.h, a paper or memorial, the draught of which 
had been communicated to the Resident on the 11th, was 
despatched by the Vizir to the Governor-General. He 
began by adverting to tlie length of time his ancestors 
had enjoyed the unlimited sovereignty of these pro¬ 
vinces, Ho described the dangers which had threatened 
the government of his brother, as well from foreign foes 
as the disaffection* of his troops. “Notwithstanding,” 
said he, “theso circumstances, it never once entered the 
imagination of the British rulers to introduce such in¬ 
novations, and carry into effect such arrangements, as 
those now suggested by your Lordship.” He then de¬ 
scribed how completely lie was the creature and dependant 
of the Company, and said “ it was in all ages and coun¬ 
tries the practice of powerful and liberal sovereigns to 
spare neither expense nor trouble in assisting those whom 
they havo once taken under their protection. Should the 
Company,” said he, “ no longer putting confidence in the 
sincerity of my friendship, deprive me of the direction 
of my < wn army, and spread their troops over my do¬ 
minions, my authority in tho provinces would be annihi¬ 
lated ; nor would my orders bu attended to on any occasion, 
whether trifling or momentous. Making myself, however, 
sure,” hi adds, “that it never can have been your Lord¬ 
ship’s intention, or conformable to your wish, to distrust, 
degrade me, or lessen my authority in these dominions, 

I shall without ceremony disclose to your Lordship my 
unfeigned sentiments and wishes.” And lie then pro¬ 
ceeds to remonstrate against the measure by a train of 
reasoning, not unskilfully conceived. “ By a reference,” said 
he, “to the second article of tho treaty, it will be evident 
to your Lordship, that on my accession to the musnud, 
the force designed for the defence of these dominions was 
increased beyond what it hail been in any former period ; 
whilst on my part I agreed to defray the expenso of the 
said augmentation. But in no part of the said article is 
i Papers, ut supra, iii. 77, 7w. 
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BOOK VI. it written or hinted, that, aftor the lapse of a certain 
cuAr. ix. number of years, a further permanent augmentation should 

-- take place. And to deviate in any degree from the said 

1890. treaty appears to be unnecessary. — From an inspection 
of the 7th article, we learn, that, after the conclusion of 
the treaty in question, no further augmentation is to be 
made, excepting in cases of necessity ; and that the in¬ 
crease is to bo proportioned to the emergency, and endure 
but as long as the necessity exists. An augmentation of 
the troops, without existing necessity, and making me 
answerable for the expense attending the increase, is 
inconsistent with the treaty, and ^eins inexpedient.— 
Towards the latter end of the 17th article, it is stipu¬ 
lated, ‘that all transactions between the two states shall 
be carried on with the greatest cordiality and harmony, 
and that the Nawab shall possess full authority over his 
household affairs, hereditary dominions, his troops, and 
his subjects.’ Should the management of the army be 
taken from under my direction, I ask where is my autho¬ 
rity over my household affairs, hereditary dominions, over 
my troops, and over my subjects ! — From the above con¬ 
siderations, and from the magnanimity of the Sircar of 
the English Company, 1 am induced to expect from your 
Lordship’s kindness, that, putting the fullest trust and 
confidence in my friendship and attachment on every 
oocasiou, you will, in conformity to the treaty, leave me 
in possession of the full authority over my dominions, 
army and subjects. — The fame of the Company will, by 
these means, be diffused over the face of the earth ; and, 
my reputation increasing, I shall continue to offer up 
prayers for the prosperity of the Company,” 1 

This remonstrance, which it is impossible to answer, 
the Governor-General found, in the forms of ceremony, 
a pretext for treating as an insult; and for not answering 
it. The following communication, signed by the secretary, 
was forwarded by express to the Resident. “ Your letter 
of the 18th instant, with its several enclosures, has been 
received by the Right Honourable the Governor-General. 
— His Lordship, not thinking proper to receive, in its 
present form the written communication made to you 
by the Nabob Vizir on the 11th instant, as an answer 
1 Papers, ut supra, iil. 87, 88. 
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to his Lordship’s letter of the 5th November last to his 
Excellency—directs, that you lose no time in returning 
the original of that communication to his Excellency, 
accompanying the delivery of it with the following ob¬ 
servations, in the name of the Governor-General:— The 
mode adopted in the present instance by his Excellency 
of replying to a public letter from the Governor-General, 
attested by his Lordship’s seal and signature, and written 
on a subject of the most momentary concern to the 
mutual interests of the Company and of his Excellency, 
besides indicating a levity totally unsuitable to the occa¬ 
sion, is highly deficient in the respect due. from liis Ex¬ 
cellency to the first British authority in India: — His 
Lordship, therefore, declines making any remarks on. the 
paper which you have transmitted, and desires that the 
Nabob Vizir may be called on to reply to his Lordship’s 
letter of the fltli November, in the manner described no 
less by reason than by established usage ; if, in formally 
answering his Lordship’s letter, his Excellency should 
think proper to impeach the honour and justice of the 
British government, in similar terms to those employed 
in the paper delivered to you on the 11th instant, tho 
Governor-General will then consider, lmw such unfounded 
calumnies, and gross misrepresentations both of facts and 
arguments, deserve to bo noticed.” This was language 
to a legitimate hereditary sovereign ! The course of pro¬ 
cedure >s worthy of notice.- A party to a treaty fulfils all 
its conditions with a punctuality, which, in his place, was 
altogether unexampled: a gross infringement of that 
treaty, or at least what appears to him a gross infringe¬ 
ment, is about to be committed on tho otlior side: he 
points out clearly, but in the most humble language, 
savouring of abjectnoss, much more than disrespect, the 
inconsistency which appears to him to exist between tho 
treaty and the conduct: this is represented by the other 
party as an impeachment of their honour and justice; 
and if no guilt existed before to form a ground for punish¬ 
ing the party who declines compliance with their will, 
a guilt is now contracted which hardly any punishment 
can expiate. This, it is evident, is a course, by which 
no infringement of a treaty can ever be destitute of a 
justification. If tho party injured submits without a 
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word, his consent is alleged. If he complains, he is 
treated as impeaching the honour and justico of his 
superior ; a crime of so prodigious a magnitude, as to set 
the superior above all obligation to such a worthless 
connexion. 

But this is not tho whole of the message which the 
Resident was commanded to deliver, in the name of the 
Governor-General, to the Vizir: “ Tho Governor-General 
further directs, that you peremptorily insist on the Na¬ 
bob Vizir furnishing a detailed answer to the paper trans¬ 
mitted by his Lordship, on the 16th December last, for 
his Excellency’s information and consideration ; and that 
such answer be duly attested by his Excellency’s signature, 
in the same manner as his Lordship’s paper was formally 
attested by the signature of his Lordship : his Excellency’s 
early compliance with this demand is equally due to the 
dignity of this government, and to the candour of its 
proceedings; in consequence of his Excellency’s own spon¬ 
taneous proposal to abdicate the sovereignty of his do¬ 
minions ; if his Lordship’s rammer of receiving and an¬ 
swering that extraordinary proposition of the Vizir appears 
in any degree objectionable to his Excellency, it behoves 
his Excellency clearly to state his objections, in tho most 
formal and authentic mode; otherwise the Governor- 
General must, and will conclude, that his Excellency’s 
original proposition was purposely illusory ; and it will 
become his Lordship’s duty to treat it accordingly, as 
an unworthy attempt to deceive the British Government. 
In all tho transactions of his Lordship’s government, since 
his arrival in India, he has pursued a plain and direct 
course ; and lie is determined to adhere to the same in¬ 
variable system of just and honourable policy, nor will 
he be diverted from the system, by any machination of 
artifice, duplicity, or treachery, which may be opposed to 
him ; he has already found the advantage of this course 
in frustrating the projects of the enemies of Great Britain 
in India ; and he is satisfied that it will prove equally 
efficacious in confirming the faith of his allies.” The 
earnestness witli which the Governor-General desired that 
this messago should be, delivered with unimpaired vigour 
to the Nawab, is visible in the immediately succeeding 
paragraph of the same letter : “A copy of the foregoing 
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observations, in Persian, attested by the signature of tho HOOK VI. 
Governor-General himself, will be forwarded to you by c,,Ar - IX - 
the Persian translator : and his Lordship directs that you 
communicate the same to the Nabob Vizir, either in case 
you should have any reason to suppose that his Excellency 
is likely to entertain tho smallest doubt of your being,, 
not only authorized, but commanded by his Lordship, to 
convey to his Excellency the message contained in the 
preceding paragraphs, as nearly as possible in the terms 
in which they arc expressed ; or, in the event of your 
thinking that tho document, attested by Ids Lordship’s 
signature, will ho more impressive than the verbal mode 
of communication.” 1 

On the 20th and 28th of January, the Resident com¬ 
plained io the Govornor-Gcnoral, that the Vizir, instead 
of giving his cordial assistance, in carrying into execution 
the measure of annihilating his army, was rather placing 
impediments in the way ; by insisting that the English 
additional force should not be dispersed in small bodies 
over the country ; by withholding the statement which 
had been required of the amount and distribution of bis 
own battalions ; and by delaying to issue tbc perwannahs 
necessary to ensure provisions to the additional troops. 

With regard to the last article, the Resident, however, 
issued his own orders; and such was the state of the 
government, that they word punctually obeyed. 2 

The Resident deferred tho message tu the Vizir, till the 
Persian translation arrived. “ Having received,” says he, 

“on the 28th, in the evening, the translation in Persian 
of your Lordship's message to the Nawab Vizir, I waited 
upon his Excellency on tho 20tli in the afternoon, and, in 
obedience to your Lordship’s commands, returned to him, 
in the most formal manner, the original draught of his 
proposed letter to your Lordship, accompanied with the 
paper of observations. Ilis Excellency discovered con¬ 
siderable agitation in the perusal of the paper; and he 
expressed very poignant, regret, at having unintentionally, 
as he aflirmod, drawn upon himself such solemn animad¬ 
versions from your Lordship.—It would, his Excellency 
observed, be the extreme of ingratitude and folly, wan¬ 
tonly to provoke the displeasure of that power, on which 
* Papers, ut supra, iii. 89. 2 Ibid. iii. 80, 90, 
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BOOK VI, alone he relied, for the preservation of his honour, and 
chap. ix. the support of his authority. He attempted to apologiso 

- for the paper, by saying, that he meant it merely as a 

1800. representation of arguments which might be produced, 
and not as a formal declaration of his own sentiments, 
and on that account had adopted the mode which your 
Lordship had viewed in so exceptionable a light. In re¬ 
spect to the neglect in replying to the paper which had 
been submitted by your Lordship for his information and 
consideration, his Excellency assured me, that it aroso 
from his inability to pursue, and reply, in detail, to the 
extensive train of reasoning which your Lordship had 
employed; and that he hoped your Lordship would have 
received the verbal communication, made through me, of 
the impossibility of his acceding to your Lordship’s re¬ 
commendation, as a full, and respectful answer.—His 
Excellency ashed, for what purpose, or to what avail, 
could the attempt be, to deceive your Lordship by illusory 
propositions 1 " 1 

The intelligence from the Resident, that opposition 
rather than assistance was given by the Vizir to the 
execution of a measure of which ho so highly disapproved, 
produced a long letter of violent animadversions from tho 
Governor-General, in which he told the harassed and 
trembling Vizir, “ the means which your Excellency has 
employed to delay, and ultimately to frustrate, tho execu¬ 
tion of the above-mentioned plan, are calculated to de¬ 
grade your character, to destroy all confidence between 
your Excellency and the British government, to produce 
confusion and disorder in your dominions, and to injure 
the most i mportaut interests of tho Company, to such a 
degree, as may be deemed nearly equivalent to positive 
hostility on your part.”—“The conduct of your Excellency, 
in this instance,” ho afterwards adds, “is of a nature so 
unequivocally hostile, and may prove so injurious to every 
interest, both of your Excellency and of the Company, 
that your perseveranco in so dangerous a course will leave 
me no other alternative, than that of considering all 
amicable engagements between the Company and your 
Excelloucy to be dissolved.” 2 —This was most distinctly to 

1 Papers, at supra, iii. 0!, as. 

2 Dated 9th February 1S00, Despatches, ii. 508,—W. 
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declare, that if ho did not immediately comply, the Go- ROOK VI. 
vemoi'-Gonoral would make war upon him. And since ciiav. ix. 

this was the motive dependod upon, in truth, from the - 

beginning, would not the direct and manly course have l 800 
answerol tho main purpose equally well, and all other 
purposes a great deal better ? We are the masters ; such 
is our will: nothing short of strict and prompt obedience 
will be endured. 

So anient were the desires of tho Governor-General 
and so much was he accustomed to assume everything on 
which Ids conclusions depended, that he maintained, in 
this let.or, to the face of the Vizir, that of the plan for 
annihilating his army, tho Vizir had, “after full delibera¬ 
tion, expressed his entire approbation.” 1 

Before the end of February, the Vizir felt convinced, 
that compliance could not be evaded. Tho money de¬ 
manded on account of tho additional forces was paid ; 
anil orders were issued l'qr commencing the discharge of 
of his own battalions. Tho business of dismissing the 
troops occupied a considerable time ; and was retarded 
by the necessity of employing a portion of them in col¬ 
lecting I'he taxes which were then due. It was a matter 
of considerable delicacy, to avoid commotion, and. the 
demand for bloodshed, whore so many armed men wore 
about to bo deprived of their accustomed means of sub¬ 
sistence. Tho business was conducted in a manner highly 
credital lo to tho ability as well as the feelings of tho 
gentlemen upon whom it devolved. It was the disposi¬ 
tion, an 1 the principle of the Governor-General, to treat 
with go icrosity tho individuals upon whom the measures 
of his government might heavily press. As considerable 
arrears were always duo to native troops, and seldom fully 
paid, tho complete discharge of arrears, on which the 
English government insisted, was a powerful instrument 
of cone liution. When dissatisfaction anywhere appeared, 
every effort was employed to correct misapprehension; 
patience was exercised; tho means of coercion were 
rather exhibited, than used ; pardon was liberally ex¬ 
tended, even where resistance had been overcome ; and 
before he end of the year, the measure was in a great 


1 Tapers, lit supra, iii. 96—101. 
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BOOK VI. part carried into effect without bloodshed or com- 
chap, ix. motion. 1 2 

-- In the month of November, 1800, when a demand for a 

1800, second body of new troops was presented to the Vizir, he 
complained, by letter, to the Resident, in the following 
terms: “ The state of tho collections of the couutry is 
not unknown to you. You know with what difficulties 
and exertions they are realized, and hence I feel a great 
degree of solicitude and apprehension, lest, if I should 
fail at a season of exigency, my responsibility should be 
impeached: I, therefore, wrote to you, that, until I was 
secure of resources to answer the demands, I could not 
become responsible: Accordingly, Jye Sookh Roy has 
been directed to prepare a statement of the condition of 
the couutry, with respect to its resources. You shall be 
informed when it is ready ; and you can then come and 
inspect it; and, in concert, devise resources for the ad¬ 
ditional demands, according to the assets ; and I will act 
accordingly.” In another part of the same letter, ho said, 
“Formerly, in the plan proposed for tho reform of the 
military, it was written, ‘ That the resources for the ex¬ 
pense of the new troops would be found in the reduction 
of those of his Excellency:’ Although the resources for 
the payment of the new British troops were not found in 
the reduction of those of the Sircar ; now that you write, 
to have tho charges of other now troops added to the 
debit of tho stato, when the reduction of the military has 
not yet supplied resources for the payment of the charges 
of the former new troops, how can I take upon myself to 
defray the charges of these new troops, without subject¬ 
ing the Sircar to the imputation of a breach of faith,’ 

Of those complaints, the Governor-General rapidly 
availed himself to found on them pretensions of a new 
description. “If,” said he, in a letter to the Resident, 
dated 22nd of January, 1801, “ the alarming crisis be now 
approaching, in which his Excellency can no longer fulfil 
his public engagements to the Company, this calamity 
must bo imputed principally to bis neglect of my repeated 
advice and earnest representations. The augmented 

1 Papers, lit supra, iii. 110—140, containing the correspondence on the dis¬ 
banding of the troops. 

2 Ibid. iii. 141.—M. Despatches, ii. 422,—W. 
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charges might have been amply provided for, if his Ex¬ 
cellency had vigorously and cordially co-operated with mo, 
in the salutary and economical measure of disbanding his 
own undisciplined troops. It is now become the duty of 
the British government, to interpose effectually, for the 
protection of his interests, as well as those of the Com¬ 
pany, which are menaced with common and speedy de¬ 
struction, by the rapid decline of the general resources 
of Ilia Excellency’s dominions.” It may be observed, as 
we go 01 , that if the prompt disbanding of the forces of 
the Viz r would disengage a revenue perfectly equal, and 
more than equal, as had all along been confidently af¬ 
firmed, .(> the charge created hy the additional force, the 
delay woicli the reluctance of the Vizir occasioned, and 
which was now overcome, could only occasion a temporary 
embarrassment; and that menace of common and speedy 
dostrucfion, of which the < lovernor-fleneral so tragically 
spoke, had no oxistonee. Or, that, on the other hand, if 
the menace of destruction was real, the pretence of find¬ 
ing, in the discharge of the Vizir’s battalions, an ample 
resource for the now impositions, was void of foundation. 
The letter goes on, “The Vizir is already apprized, that I 
have long lamented the various drieds ol' the system by 
which t ic affairs of his Excellency’s government arc ad¬ 
ministered. Conscious of the same defects, his Excellency 
has ropi atedly expressed a wish to correct them by the 
assistance of the British government. The eoiitimianeo 
of the j resent system will exhaust, the country to such a 
degree, as to preclude the possibility of realizing tho 
subsidy In place of inveterate and growing abuses must 
be subs ituted a wiso and benevolent plan of government, 
calculated to inspire tho people with confidence in the 
security of property and of life; to encourage industry ; and 
establish order and submission to the just authority of 
the state, on the solid foundations of gratitude for bene¬ 
fits received, and expectation of continued security,” The 
Governor-General here establishes the goodness of govern¬ 
ment, “as the solid foundation of submission to its 
author] v.” He would not add, what was equally true, 
that there ought to bo no submission without it. 

The following passage of the letter deserves profound re¬ 
gard. “ 1 favi i ig,” continues the Governor-General, “maturely 
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BOOK. VI. considered these circumstances, with the attention and 
chap. ix. deliberation which the importance of the subject re- 

- quires, I am satisfied that no effectual security can be 

1801. provided against the ruin of the province of Oude, until 
the exclusive management of the civil and military go¬ 
vernment of that country shall be transferred to the 
Company, under suitable provisions for the maintenance 
of his Excellency and of his family. No other remedy 
can effect any considerable improvement in the resources 
of the state, or can ultimately secure its external safety, 
and internal peace.” 

If this was the only plan which could avert from the 
state every species of calamity; absolute master, as he 
was, of the fate of the country, why did the Govcrnor- 
Goneral hesitate a moment to carry it into execution ? 

Ho resolved to offer this proposition to the Vizir in the 
form of a treaty: but added, “ Should his Excellency 
unfortunately be persuaded, by the interested counsel of 
evil advisors, absolutely to reject the proposed treaty, you 
will then proceed to inform his Excellency, in firm, but 
respectful language, that the funds for the regular pay¬ 
ment of tho subsidy, to the full extent of the augmented 
force, must be placed, without a moment of delay, beyond 
the hazard of failure.—For this purpose, you will require 
his Excellency to make a cession to the Company, in 
perpetual sovereignty, of such a portion of his territories, 
as shall be fully adequate, in their present impoverished 
condition, to defray those indispensable charges.” In 
selecting the portions to bo demanded, the object was, 
to insulate the Vizir, as well for the purpose of precluding 
him from foreign connexions, as of defending him from 
foreign dangers. To this end, choice was made of tho 
Doab, and Rohilcund, in the first instance, with the ad¬ 
dition of Azim Ghur, and even (jlorukpoor, if the revenue 
of the former country should prove inadequate. 1 A .letter to 
tho same purport, and nearly in the same words, was, at the 
same time, written by tho Governor-General to the Vizir. 2 
It closes with the following terms : “ I request your Ex¬ 
cellency to be satisfied, that tho whole course of ovents 
in Oudc, since your accession, has rendered it my indis- 

1 Paper a, lit supra, iii. 145—Tin, 

3 Ibid. p. 148—161.—M. Deapitclics, ii. 429.—W. 
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pensable duly to adhere with firmness to the tenor of this BOOK 
letter, as containing principles from which the British < 
government never can depart; nor can your Excellency ' 
receive with surprise, or concern, a resolution naturally ,! ‘ 1 ' 

resulting from your own reiterated representations of the 
confusion of your affairs, and of your inability either to 
reduce them to order, or to conciliate the alienated affec¬ 
tions of your discontented people.” The corollary from 
these deductions most necessarily, and most obviously is, 
that any sovereign who governs ill, and loses the affec¬ 
tions of his people, ought to abdicate, or to bo compelled 
to abdicate, the sovereignty of his dominions. We shall 
see how energetic and persevering an apostle of this doc¬ 
trine the Governor-General became. 

The subsidy winch, according to the treaty of Lord 
Teigumouth, was already paid by the Vizir, amounted to 
Rs. 70,00,000 : the annual expense of the additional force 
with which he was to be loaded, was f>-l,l .1,020 : the whole 
would amount to 1,30,1‘JSiO rupees. The Kawaub was 
required to make a cession of territory, in perpetual 
sovereignly to the English, the revenue of which, even in 
its present unproductive state, and without any regard to 
the improvements of which it might he susceptible, should 
amount to such a stun, over and above the whole expense 
of collection. The revenue remaining to the Vizir alter 
such a deduction would have been 1,00,1)0,000.' The ter¬ 
ritory, then, of which ho was to be deprived, amounted to 
more than one half, to not much less than two thirds, of 
his whole lomiiiions. 

The address of the Governor-General to tho Visair was 
presented to that prince on the lfit-h of Eobruary; and the 
first conversation on the subject between him and tho 
Resident was on tho 26th. “ J fin Excellency's conversa¬ 

tion on that day,” says tho Resident, “though it did not 
amount to a positive rejection of the first proposition, 
discovered an unreserved repugnance to the acceptance 
of it.” Before this letter, however, dated on the 6th of 
March, was closed, a letter addressed to the Governor- 
General was received from tho Vizir.- His complaints 
respecting die want of funds for payment of the enlarged 
subsidy, lie explained as far from amounting to tho alarm- 
1 J'apers, ut supra, iii. p. IP I—208. s OespatcUes, ii. 11 1. 
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BOOK VI. ing proposition into which they were framed by the Go- 
ciiav, ix. veriior-Gcneral; but, as the fund which had been pointed 

-to by the Governor-General as adequate, had not proved 

180b adequate ; and as he had been repeatedly commanded by 
the Governor-General to make known to the Resident his 
difficulties, and to make use of his advice, he had, for that 
reason, explained to him, and had done no more, the per¬ 
plexities which weighed upon his mind. “In the course, 
however, of these conferences and communications, no 
impediment of affairs,” says he, “ ever occurred; and no 
failure or deficiency whatever was experienced in the dis¬ 
charge of the expenses of the new troops, and in the pay¬ 
ment of the kists of the fixed subsidy. On the contrary, 
those expenses and kists were punctually paid ; accord¬ 
ingly the kist of the fixed subsidy, and the charges of the 
additional troops, have been completely paid to the end of 
January, 1801, and Colonel Scott has expressed his ac¬ 
knowledgments on the occasion.—It is equally a subject 
of astonishment and concern to mo, that whereas, under 
the former government, the payment of the kists, though 
so much smaller in amount than the present, was con¬ 
stantly kept in arrear during three or four months, the 
jurnina of the country was diminishing yearly, and yet no 
such propositions were brought forward,—they should be 
agitated under the government of a friend, who hopes for 
every thing from your Lordship’s kindness; who is anxious 
to obey you, and to manifest the steadiness of his attach¬ 
ment ; who punctually pays the lull amount of his kists, 
notwithstanding their increased amount; and who has 
conformed to your Lordship. 

“ As my consent,” says he, “ to the first proposition 
is altogether impracticable (accordingly I have already 
written an ample reply to that proposition) ; and, as it is 
impossible for me, with iny own hands, to exclude myself 
from my patrimonial dominion (for what advantage should 
I derive from so doing '!) —this, therefore, is a measure, 
which I will never adopt. 

“ With respect to what your Lordship writes, about pro¬ 
viding a territorial resource for the payment of the British 
troops ; since I have not, in any way, delayed or neglected 
to discharge the kists for the expenses of the troops, but 
have paid them with punctuality, where is the occasion 



ANSWER OF THE GOVERNOR-GENERAL. 

for requiring any territorial resource ?—I expect to derive 
the most substantial profits from bringing into a flourish¬ 
ing condition this country, which has so long boon in a 
state of waste and rum. fly a separation of territory, my 
hopes of these substantial profits would be entirely cut 
oft' and a great loss would accrue. I low then can I con¬ 
sent to ary territorial cession 
This letter brought an answer of immense length from 
the Governor-General, under date the 5th of April. 1 
Having lamented the refusal which had boon given to 
both his propositions, and given a description of the 
progress !”0 decline of the country, from tlio mis-govern- 
ment of the Vizir, the Governor-General says, “I now 
declare to your Excellency, in the most explicit terms, 
that I consider it to be my positive duty, to resort to my 
extremity, rather than to suffer the further progress of 
that ruin, to which the interests of your Excellency and 
the honourable Company aro exposed, by the continued 
operation of the evils and abuses, actually existing, in the 
civil and military administration of the province of Oude.” 
After noticing the source of embarrassment still existing 
in the portion of his troops, the dismission of which the 
Vizir imu till now contrived to evade, tho Governor-Ge¬ 
neral subjoined, “But l must recall to your Excellency’* 
recollecti ng the fact, which you have so emphatically ac¬ 
knowledged on former occasions, that the principal source 
of all your difficulties is to be found iu the state of the 
country. I have repeatedly represented to your Excel¬ 
lency the effects ol‘ the ruinous expedient of anticipating 
the collections ; the destructive practice of realizing them 
by force >f arms ; the annual diminution of the jumnia of 
the country ; the precarious tenure by which the Annuls 
and farmers hold their possessions ; the misery of the 
lower clauses of the people, absolutely excluded from the 
protection of the government; and the utter insecurity of 
life and property, throughout the province of Oude. An 
immediate alteration in the system of management affords 
the only hope of providing either for the security of the 
Company's military funds, or for any other interest in¬ 
volved in the fate of Oude.—It would ho vain and fruitless 
to attempt this arduous task, by partial interference, or 
1 1 JLW 'rs. lit supra, iii. 1011, 1114. a Despatclim, ii. 474. 
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BOOK VI. by imperfect modifications of a system, of which every 
'v. principle is founded in error and impolicy, and every in- 

- strument tainted with injustice and corruption.”—What is 

IW11 ‘ here remarkable is, tho Governor-Cl eneral’s declared prin¬ 
ciple of reform ; that, of a system of government, radically 
corrupt, extirpation is the only cure. 

He proceeds to infer, that as tlie Yizir professed himself 
inadequate to the task of reform ; and the undiminished 
prevalence of evil, since the commencement of his reign, 
proved the truth of his declaration; he ought to renounce 
the government, and give admission to others, by whom 
the great reform could he effectually performed. 

Ho added, “ But whatever may be your Excellency’s 
sentiments with respect to this the first proposition ; the 
right of tiro Company to demand a cession of territory, 
adequate to the security of the funds necessary for de¬ 
fraying the expense of our defensive engagements with 
your Excellency is indisputable.” This right he proceeded 
to found on his fears with regard to tho future ; lest the 
progressive decline of the country, the fruit of mis¬ 
management, should quickly render its revenue unequal 
to the payments required. 1 

On the 28th of April, a letter to the same purport, 
nearly in the same words, under signature of tho Governor- 
General, was sent to tho Resident. 3 The determination 
was now adopted to seize the territory, if the consent of 
its reluctant sovereign was any longer withheld. “ Any 
further reference to mo from Oude is,” said his Lordship, 
“unnecessary. I, therefore, empower you to act under 
the instructions contained in this letter without waiting 
for additional orders.—If, therefore, his Excellency should 
persist in rejecting both propositions, you will inform him, 
that any further remonstrance to me upon this subject 
will be unavailing; that you are directed to insist upon 
the immediate cession of the territory proposed to be 
transferred to the Company ; and that in the event of his 
Excellency’s refusal to issue the necessary orders for that 
purpose, you are authorized to direct tlie British troops 
to march for the purpose of establishing tho authority of 
the British government within those districts.” 3 

1 l’iipcra, ut supra, iii. Ins— 1 Si, s Desiioidles, ii, 493. 

a Papers, ut supra, iii. p. 198. 
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Tlie Vizir, having stipulated for certain conditions,' of BOOK. VI. 
which ono was, that ho should ho guaranteed, by a formal oiiAr. ix. 

obligation, in the future independent exercise of an ex- - 

elusive authority in the remaining parts of his dominions,” isoi. 
it is declared, in the instructions to the Resident, under 
date the 27th of May ; “ Ilia Lordship cannot permit the 
Vizir to maintain an independent power, with a conside¬ 
rable m.litary force, within the territories remaining in 
his Excellency’s possession.—-It must never he forgotten 
that the Governor’s original object was not merely to 
secure the subsidiary funds, hut to extinguish the Vizir’s 
military power.” 2 This is a part of the design, not oidy 
not disc osod by the language held to the Vizir, but hardly 
consistent with it. In that, he was told, that the vices of 
his troops were the cause on account of which the English 
wished shorn destroyed. According to this new declara¬ 
tion, if i ho troops had boon better, that is, more formidable, 
the English would have liked them only so much the 
worse. 3 

1 These stipulations were dated on the :\t& Moluirrum, 1216, or the* 1st 
May, and were commented on at length by the Governor-General on the 8th 
June. Tl e Vizir demurred to the payment of the debts of former Govern¬ 
ments of (mde, of the whole expense of the troops rimed to oppose the me¬ 
naced division of Zemauu Sluih, and any part of the cyst of the embassy to 
Persia, w lich, as addressed to iu» object in which Glide was interested, the 
Governor-General conceived was duo by the Vizir, lie demanded the undi¬ 
vided inheritance of the posses,shnm of Asoph-ml-Gowla, which was levelled 
against the possessions of the begums. He requeued that all correspondence 
regarding the affairs of Guile should he confined to himself and the Resident, 
which wgi Intended to exclude such of his ministers as w ere well affected to 
the Euglidi from his councils. That lhe Kcsjlleut should pay no attention to 
persons " ever oil the watch to sow dissensions} and stipulated that tie engage¬ 
ments enured into should he tlnn and permanent; that the troops for which 
the countries weic ceded should always he stationed in them, and that when¬ 
ever he f< It inclined to iMirfonn pilgrimage, no hindrance should be offered to 
his depmture.’’ The Governor-General rejected these and other proposed 
articles; as they betrayed an unjust ilhible mistrust in the Company's authority 
ami power, disguised an intention m secure their countenance to acts of vin¬ 
dictiveness or extortion, and sought to evade the discharge of just demands. 

The proposed stipulations were in many respects open to these imputations, 
ami they were justly rejected by the Governor-General. Disputchcs, ii. 

627.—W. 

- papers, wt supra, p. 213. 

3 Contrast the language, in the last-quoted sentence, with the following 
passage of an address delivered to the Vizir in tin; name of the Governor- 
General, by his brother Henry Wellesley, in September, ltfOl; where, after a 
description of i lie undisciplined ami murinous condition of the troops of the 
Vizir, ami Ins own declared opinion of them, these, says the address, “ were 
the primary causes which moved the Governor-General to consider rli.e means 
of applying mi effectual reform to the military establishment of Guile, The 
plan of this reform originated, not in the voluntary suggestion of his Lordship’s 
inind, but in the uliu'inmg state of your lUeelleney's dominions and power, 
and in your own express desire." Papers, ut supra, iv, 7. 
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BOOK VI. In a letter of the 8th of June, the Resident gives an 
chap iv. account of a conversation day before between him and 

-- the Vizir. “ I stated to Ilia Excellency that the general 

1801. tenor and spirit of his articles of stipulations had excited 
the greatest concern and surprise in your Lordship’s 
breast, and that I was commanded by your Lordship 
to communicate to his Excellency your Lordship’s abso¬ 
lute rejection of the whole of them. His Excellency re¬ 
plied, that as his paper contained conditions on which 
alone his consent to the^territorial cession could be 
granted, your Lordship’s rejection of them allowed him 
no other alternative, than that of passive obedience to 
whatever measures your Lordship might resolve on.” 

“ I next proceeded to state to his Excellency the terms 
upon which your Lordship is disposed to guarantee to his 
Excellency and to his posterity, the dominion of his Ex¬ 
cellency’s remaining territory. They were enumerated in 
the following order and manner: 1st, The continuance of 
the Company’s right to station the British troops in any 
part of his Excellency’s dominions : 2nd]y, the restriction 
of his own military establishment to an extent absolutely 
necessary' for the collection of the revenues, and for the 
purposes of state ; aiul 3rdly, tho introduction of such re¬ 
gulations of police, as should be calculated to secure the 
internal quiet of his Excellency’s country, and the orderly 
and peaceful behaviour of his subjects of every descrip¬ 
tion. 

“Ilis Excellency’s reply to this,’’ says the Resident, 
“ was striking: that the power of stationing the Com¬ 
pany’s troops in any part of his dominions, togethor with 
tho other conditions, formed a combination of circum¬ 
stances, the objects of which would be open to the com¬ 
prehension of a child; and that it was impossible for him 
to agree to a territorial cession on such terms. 

“ I entreated his Excellency to reject from his mind 
such unjustifiable suspicions, and to summon all the good 
senso which he possesses, and to reflect on the conse¬ 
quences of a refusal of tho propositions which your 
Lordship had prepared with so much thought and de¬ 
liberation. He said, lie by no means meant to impute 
precipitancy to your Lordship’s resolution. But if your 
Lordship’s reflection suggested measures to which he 
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could not accede, the utmost which could he expected BOOK VI, 
from him wan passive submission to those measures. And chap. j.\. 

he added, that if your Lordship would give him his (lis-- 

mission, and allow him to go on a pilgrimage ; or whether 1803. 
that was permitted or not, the whole of his territorial 
possessions, and of his treasures, were at the disposal of 
your Lordship’s power: lie neither had the inclination nor 
the strength to resist it; hut he could not yield a voluntary 
consent to propositions so injurious to his reputation.” 1 
The Governor-General wished to avoid the appearance 
of force iii seining the greater part of the Vizir’s domi¬ 
nions ; and was exceedingly anxious to extort by im¬ 
portunity some appearance of consent. Not only was the 
Resident urged to use incessant endeavours for this pur¬ 
pose,'- but on the 30th of June, notice was sent of the 
resolution to which the Governor-General had proceeded, 
of sending his brother Henry Wellesley on a mission to 
the Vizir, in hopes that his near relation to the head of 
the government would strike with awe the mind of that 
Prince, and convince him more fully of the impossibility 
of eluding its declared determination.- 1 

Every inode of importunity was tried and exhausted. 

The schome of abdication was, with every art of persua¬ 
sion, and some oven of compulsion (if severity in urging 
pecuniary demands which would have otherwise boon re¬ 
laxed are truly entitled to that designation), urged upon 
the Vizir, as the measure which, above all, would yield the 
greatest portion of advantage, with regard, in the first 
place, to his own tranquillity and happiness ; in the second 
place, to ".lie people of Oude ; and in the third, to the 
British government. If, on the other hand, this measure 
should unfortunately not obtain his consent., ho was de¬ 
sired to consider the territorial cession as a measure which 
force, if necessary, would he employed to accomplish ; and 
the Resident did, in the month of July, proceed so far as 
to give notice to some of the annuls, or groat revenue 
managers of the territories intended to be seized, to hold 
themselves in readiness for transferring their payments 
and allegiance to the British government ; a proceeding 
which the Vizir represented as giving him exquisite p;nu 
and overwhelming him with disgrace. 

1 l'ap'.TS, ui supra, iv. 231. 2 IlespaUilies, ii. 037.—W. 

* Ibid. W. 
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To all the pressing remonstrances with which ho was 
plied, he opposed only professions of passive, helpless, and 
reluctant obedience. He also pressed and endoavoured to 
stipulate for leave to retire, in performance of a pilgrim¬ 
age : that his eyes might not behold the performance of 
acts, which lie could not contemplate without affliction ; 
though he desired to retain the power of resuming the 
government of all that remained of his dominions, when 
his scheme of pilgrimage should be at an end. 

On the 3rd of September, Mr. Wellesley arrived at 
Lucknow ; on the 5th, presented to the Vizir a memorial 
explanatory of the principal objects of his mission, and 
had with him his first conversation on the 6th. 1 The two 
propositions were again tendered ; and, with every expres¬ 
sion of submissiveness, the Vizir undertook to give them 
a renewed consideration. Hie answer was delayed till the 
16th ; when his consent to the first proposition, as what 
would bring “ an everlasting stigma on his name by de¬ 
priving a whole family of such a kingdom,” was again per¬ 
emptorily refused. The answer which was made by the 
two negotiators, the Resident and Mr. Wellesley in con¬ 
junction, is perhaps the most remarkable which occurs in 
the annals of diplomacy ; .“ That his Excellency reasoned 
upon the first proposition as if the execution of it de¬ 
prived him of the possession of the rousnud ; whereas the 
true extent and meaning of it, and indeed the primary 
object, was to establish himself and posterity more firmly 
and securely on the musnud, with all the state, dignity, 
and affluence, appertaining to his exalted situation.” A 
man may he so placed with regard to another, that it is 
not prudent for him to dispute the truth of what that 
other advances, should he even assort that black and white 
arc the same colour. It was necessary to be in such a 
situation, before a proposition like this could be tendered 
to a man with any hope of escaping exposure. The Vizir 
was called upon to consign for over the sovereignty of 
all his dominions to the Company, and to bind himself 
never to reside within them ; yet this was not to deprive 
him of his throne ! It was more firmly to establish him 
on it ! ! 

On the subject of the territorial cession, the Nawab still 
deferred an explicit answer. 3 

' Despatches, ii. 667. 2 Papers, ut supra, iv. 1—15. 3 Ibid. p. 17, 



EXTOKTED CONSENT OF THE VIZIR. 17.1 

On the IOth of,September, instructions were written to BOOK VI. 
the two negotiators, in which they were informed of tho chap. ix. 

determinat ion of the Governor-General, in case of the con- - 

tinned lofusul on the part of the Vizir, to give his consent 1 •*■)!< 

to one of the two propositions, to take from him not a part 
only, but the whole of his dominions. His Lordship, as 
usual, supports this resolution with a train of reasoning. 

The British interests were not secure, unless there was a 
good government in Oude: unless the Nawab Vizir gave 
his consent to one of the two propositions, a good govern¬ 
ment could not be established in Oude : therefore, it would 
be not cnly proper, but an imperative duly, to strip that 
sovereign of ali his dominions. “Jlis Lordship has there¬ 
fore no hesitation,” says tho document, “in authorizing 
you, in ihe event above stated, to declare to his Excel¬ 
lency, in explicit terms, the resolution of the British go¬ 
vernment to assume the civil and military administration 
in tho province of Oude. Should the communication of 
the intended declaration fail to produce any change in 
his Excellency’s disposition, his Lordship directs that you 
will immediately proceed to make the necessary disposition 
of the army, anil every other arrangement for carrying 
that resolution into immediate and complete effect.” 1 

On the same day, however, on which there instructions 
wore written, the Vizir communicated to Urn two negotia¬ 
tors a paper, in which he gave his consent, to the second 
proposition, provided he was allowed to depart on his pil¬ 
grimages, and his son, as his representative, was, during 
his absence, placed on the throne. The reason assigned 
was in those words; “for I should consider it a disgrace, 
and it would bo highly unpleasant to me, to show my face 
to my people here.” The negotiators felt embarrassment; 
resented the imputations which the condition and the 
manner of it east upon the British government ; but were 
unwilling, for considerations of slight importance, to lose 
the advantage of tho Vizir’s consent, even to tho lowest of 
tlic two propositions, since they now despaired of it to tho 
first, “ Having,” say they, “ deliberately reflected on every 
circumstance immediately connected with the negotiation, 
or which might eventually influence the result of it, we 
decidedly ami unitedly agreed in the opinion, that the im- 
1 Papers* ut supra, p.17. 
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BOOK VI. portant objects of it could not lie accomplished in a moi '& 
chap. ix. preferable manner than by closing with his Excellency's 

—- - proposition,” A paper, accordingly, declaring their ac- 

1801. ceptance of the proposition, and attested by tlicir joint 
signatures and seals, was delivered to the Vizir on the 
24th.' 

On the 27th, his Excellency communicated a proposition, 
of which the purport was, to secure to him the exclusive 
administration of tho reserved territory. On this topic 
he was informed that enough had already been said : that 
the right of the British government, in regard to Oude, 
extended, not only to the alienation of as much of the ter¬ 
ritory as it chose to say was necessary to defray the cost 
of defence ; but, even with regard to the remainder, to the 
placing of it in the military possession of tho British 
troops, and the maintaining of a good government within it. 
What was this, but to declare, that of this part too, tho 
government, civil and military, must rest in the English 
tho Vizir possessing the name, but none of the powers of 
a king 1 “ It is evident,” saiil tho Vizir, in a letter on tho 
29th, “that I can derive no advantage from alienating 
part of my country, whilst I shall not remain master 
of tho remainder.” 2 On this proposition, however, im¬ 
portant as lie deemed it, lie from that time forebore to 
insist. 

The negotiators complained of endeavours to protract 
the conclusion of the treaty ; first, by demanding unne¬ 
cessary explanations, though they related to matters of 
great importance, expressed in the treaty in terms exces¬ 
sively vague ; and, secondly, by delays in the delivery of 
ths accounts, though exceedingly voluminous, and some¬ 
what confused. Several discussions took place on the reve¬ 
nues of some of the districts : but outlie 10th of November, 
the treaty was mutually exchanged, and, on tho 14th, was 
ratified by the Governor-General at Benares, By this 
treaty the Nawaub coded a country, producing 1,35,23,474 
rupees of revenue, including expense of collection ; and 
the authority of the British government over the re¬ 
mainder was provided for by tho following words ; “ And 
tho Honourable the East India Company hereby guarantee 
to liis Excellency tho Vizir, and to his heirs and sue- 
1 Papers, ut supra, iv. 21—23* 2 Ibid, iv, 39, 
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cossors, the possession of the territories which will remain BOOK VI. 
to his Excellency after his territorial cession, together with chav, ix, 

the exercise of his and their author it// within the said do- - 

minions. Ilis Excellency engages that ho will establish 180 b 
in his reserved dominions such a system of administration 
(to be ca.ried into effect by his own officers) as shall be 
conducive to the prosperity of his subjects, and he cal¬ 
culated to secure the lives and property of the inha¬ 
bitants: and hia Excellency will always advise with, and 
act in conformity to the counsel, of the olHeors of the 
said Honourable Company.”' No dominion can he more 
complete than that which provides for a perpetual con¬ 
formity to one’s counsel, that is, one’s will. 2 

On the same day on which the Uovernor-Ueneral ratified 
the treaty, ho created a grand commission for the pro¬ 
visional administration and settlement of the ceded dis¬ 
tricts. Three of the civil servants of the Company were 
appointed a Board of Commissioners; and his brother 
Henry Wellesley was nominated to bo Lieutenant- 
Governor ol' the new territory, and President of the 
Board.* 

The Governor-General performed another duty cm the 
same day, which was that of giving the home authorities, 
along with the intelligence of the conclusion of the treaty, 
an intimation of the several advantages which he wished 
them to believe it carried in its bosom. These were, “the 
entire extinction of the military power of the Nawaub 
the maintenance of a great part of the Bengal army at the 
Nawauo’s expense ; deliverance of the subsidy from all 
the accidents with which it was liable, to bo affected “ by 
the corruption, imbecility, and abuse, of that vicious and 
incorrigible system of vexation and misrule, which, con¬ 
stituted tlie government of Oucle ; ’’ the power acquired 
by the Company of becoming “the instrument of restoring 
to affluence and prosperity one of the most fertile regions 
of the globe, now reduced to the most afflicting misery 
and desolation, by the depraved administration of the 
native governmentdeliverance from the stain “ on the 
reputation and honour of the British nation in India, 
upholding by the terror of their name, and the immediate 

i J’ ipers, ut supra, Iv. p. 2‘J and as. Despatches, ii. 506. 

a Papers, ut supra, p. 27, 
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BOOK VI. force of their arms, a system so disgraceful in its prin- 
< ; 'iAr. ix. ciptes, and ruinous in its effects.” 1 

' On these supposed advantages a few reflections are 

1K01. required. The impatient desire to extinguish the military 
power of the Vizir exhibits the sort of relation in which the 
English government in India wishes to stand with its allies. 
It exhibits also the basis of hypocrisy,on which that govern¬ 
ment has so much endeavoured to build itself. The Nawaub 
was stripped of his dominions; yet things wore placed in such 
a form, that it might still be affirmed ho possessed them. 

With regard to the alleged pecuniary advantages, the 
case was this. An obligation was contracted to defend 
and govern a country, for only part of its revenues. The 
question is, whether this can ever ho advantageous. The 
Company's experience, at least, lias been, that the coun¬ 
tries of India can, under their administration, hardly ever 
yield so much as the cost of defence and government. 
That it is injustice and robbery to take from any people, 
under the pretext of defending and governing them, more 
than the lowest possible sum for which these services can 
be performed, needs no demonstration. 

The necessity, perpetually exposed to view, of defending 
Oude, as a barrier to the Company’s frontier, is a fallacy. 
When the Company received the taxes paid by the people 
of Oude, and pledged themselves for their good defence 
and government, the people of Oude became British sub¬ 
jects to all intents and purposes; ami the frontier of Oude 
became the Company’s frontier. The question then is, 
whether it was best to defend a distant, or a proximate 
frontier. For the same reason that the Company took 
Oude for a frontier, they ought to have taken Delhi beyond 
it ; after Delhi, another province, and after that another 
without end. Had they defended the frontier of Bengal 
and IF liar, leaving the province of Oude as they left the 
country beyond it, would not the nearer frontier have been 
easier to defend than the one more remote? If tho greater 
difficulty of defending the move distant frontier of Oude 
consumed all the money which was obtained from Oude, 
was there in that case any advantage ? If it consumed 
more than all the money which was obtained from it, was 
there not in that case a positive loss ? Tho means are not 
1 Papers, ut supra, v. 11, 15. 
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afforded us of exhibiting the loss in figures; but the BOOK VI. 
British legislature, which by a solemn enactment pro- chap. ix. 

llibited ell extension of frontier, as contrary both to the- 

interest mil the honour of the British nation, had declared 1801. 
beforehand that money was only a part of the loss. 

The Governor-General’s protensions, raised on the bad¬ 
ness of the native government, seem to he overthrown by 
liis acts. If this was incorrigible, while the country re¬ 
mained iu the hands of the Nabob, why, having it com¬ 
pletely in his power to deliver the people of (hide from a 
misery vliich he delights to describe as unparalleled, did 
the Governor-General leave a great part of the country 
with the people in it, to be desolated and tortured by this 
hateful system of misrule? If it was corrigible, as he 
contradicts himself immediately by saying it was, and by 
pledging himself in his letter to the homo authorities “to 
afford every practicable degree of security for the lives 
and property of the Vizir’s remaining subjects,” there was 
no occasion for wresting from the Vizir the greater part 
of liis dominions, under the plea, and that the single, 
solitary plea, that any improvement of the intolerable 
system of government, while the country remained in his 
hands, was altogether impossible. 

The truth ought never to bo forgotten, which tho 
Goverucr-Geueral here so eagerly brings forward; That 
the misery, produced by those native governments which 
the Con pauy upholds, is misery produced by tho Ooiri- 
pany ; and sheds disgrace upon the British name. 1 

From his first arrival in India, the Governor-General 
had cherished the idea of jlaying an early visit to tho 
interior and more distant parts of tho provinces moro 
immediately subject to liis authority ; but the circum¬ 
stances which had required his presence at Calcutta or 
Madras, had till now postponed tho execution of his 
design. Part of his object was to ascertain the real effects 
of the Company’s government upon the prosperity of the 
country upon the wealth, industry, morals, and happiness 
of the population; and to acquire a knowledge of tho 

1 This se diluent is expressed liy Mr. Henry Wellesley, in his jireomit of the 
progress of the negotiation : letter to the (SovernoMJe.nei'a!, cbitorl 7th January, 

180 - 2 ; papery, ut supra, iv. 35, It is several times ex pressed by Colonel Scott, 
especially in fits conversations with the Vizir, (luring the course of the nego¬ 
tiation j st : papers, voi. iii. passim 
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character of the people, and of their modes of thinking, 
all more perfectly than, without personal inspection, he 
regarded as possible. The design was laudable. But a 
short reflection might have convinced him, that, in a 
progress of a few months, a great part of which was spent 
on the river, all the observations which he, incapacitated 
from mixing with the natives, both by his station, and his 
language, was in a situation to mako, were so very few and 
partial, that they could form a just foundation for few 
useful conclusions; and only exposed him, if he was in¬ 
clined to over-rate them, to he more easily duped by the 
men through whose eyes it behoved him to see, and on 
whom he was still compelled to rely for all his informa¬ 
tion. To learn the effects of a government upon a people, 
and to ascertain their temper and modes of thinking, by 
personal observation, requires long, and minute, and ex¬ 
tensive intercourse. What, in the compass of a few 
weeks, or months, can a man collect, respecting these im¬ 
portant circumstances, by looking, from his barge, or his 
palanquin, as he proceeds along, and at one or two of the 
principal places conversing iu state with a small number 
of the leading men, eager not to salute his ears or his eyes 
with an opinion or a fact, but such as they expect will 
minister to liis gratification 1 What a man, in these cir¬ 
cumstances, is sure to do, is, to confirm himself in all the 
opinions, right or wrong, with whicli he sets out; and the 
more strongly, the higher the value which he attaches to 
the observing process he is then performing. What was 
to be expected, thereforo, accurately happened ; the Go¬ 
vernor-General saw none hut admirable effects of the 
Company’s admirable government; and if those of an 
opposite sort had been ton times as many as they were, 
they would all havo been equally invisible to his eyes. In 
surveying a country, it is not easy to form sound opinions, 
even when the moans of observation are the most perfect 
and full: in India, the Company’s servants, sotting out with 
strong anticipations, and having means of observation the 
most scanty and defective, have commonly seen such things 
only, as it was their desire and expectation to see. 

Other advantages, which the Governor-General expected 
to realize by his presence in the different parts of the 
proviucos, where, an increased attention to the discharge of 
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their duties, in the. various local ministers of government, 
civil and military, who would thus he more sensibly con¬ 
vinced or' the vigilant inspection which was maintained 
over them ; and, a new degree of confidence and satisfac¬ 
tion, with respect to their government, in the body of the 
people, tnus made to see with their eyes the solicitude 
with which the conduct of those who commanded them 
was watched. But the circumstance which most, strongly 
operated upon tho mind of the Governor-General, at tlio 
time wh< n lie resolved to commence his journey, was, tho 
effect which his departure, with tho declared intention of 
visiting "Jiule, was expected to produce in accelerating the 
submission of the Vizir to the demands with, which he 
was pressed. Preparations wore made for the commence¬ 
ment of tho voyage on the river early in July, 1801 ; but 
owing t) the delay of the despatches expected from Eu¬ 
rope, and other causes, it was the 15th of August before 
he was enabled to embark. It was on tho ) 8th, in a 
council held on board the yacht at liarrfvckpore, that Mr. 
Speke (the Oomniander-m-Ghicf having preceded the 
Governor-General in this excursion) was chosen, during 
the absence of the Head Ruler, Vice-President of the 
Council and Deputy Governor of Port William. On the 
23rd of September, the Governor-General was at. Monghir. 
On tho Uth of November, at the time of ratifying tho 
treaty, ho was on the Gauges, near Benares. And on the 
19th o' January, 1802, lie was mcli at Cawnporo by the 
Nowauh Vizir, who had left his capital to do him honour 
by the ceremony of anticipation. 1 

The Governor-General resolved to soothe the mind of 
the Nav-atib, under the mortify i ng saeri (ices to which 1 1 e had 
lately l ecu compelled to submit, by the studied display of 
personal respect > as well for the purpose of substituting 
pleasurable to painful feelings, as lor that of moulding 
his inc ination to the compliances which yet remained to 
ho exacted of him. 1 Ic abstained accordingly from solicit¬ 
ing hi:, mind on those subjects, till he had made, as he 
conceived, a very favourable impression upon it.' 2 Soon 
after tiiey had arrived at Lucknow, the Governor-General 
requested a private conference with his Excellency, and 
gave him intimation of tho acts which lie was expected to 

1 ]ut slipra. v. II —17- s -Despatches, ii. 672.—V. 
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BOOK. VI. perform. These wore, the immediate discharge of the 
oiiaf, ix, luronr of the augmented subsidy, amounting to twenty-one 

-- lacs of rupees; the immediate reduction of Ids Excellency’s 

1801. military establishment to the scale described in the treaty; 
an exchange of one of the new districts for the purpose of 
removing an interruption in tlio lino of the Company's 
frontier ; the regular payment of the pensions to his rela¬ 
tives and dependants; the reform, on a plan to be given 
by the English, of the government within his reserved 
dominions; and the concentration of the British force, 
which was to be employed within those dominions, at a 
cantonment in the vicinity of Lucknow. For obedience, 
on most of these points, the Vizir was prepared, either by 
inclination, or his knowledge of the inability of resistance. 
For the payment of arrears he only requested time ; and 
could not help expressing his opinion, that neither ne¬ 
cessity nor utility required the concentration of the British 
force at Lucknow. The object of principal importance 
was, the introduction of a better government in his re¬ 
duced dominions. On this subject, tho Nawaub professed 
that his opinions coincided with those of the British ruler; 
but complained that he was not possessed of sufficient 
authority, within his dominions, to carry any of his own 
designs into effect. On this subject, ho manifested great 
reluctance to explain what lie meant. When explanation 
was obtained from him, it appeared that he was galled by 
the interference of the Resident, and made this last effort 
to obtain such an exemption from that restraint, as would 
have destroyed, says the Governor-General, “that degree 
of interference and control which is indispensably neces¬ 
sary for the support of the British influence in Oudo ; and 
would have rendered nugatory that stipulation of the 
treaty which provides for the security of tho British influ¬ 
ence over tho measures of his Excellency’s administra¬ 
tion.” It also appeared, that ho was desirous of a change 
of the Resident, who was personally disagreeable to him. 
But on no one of these points did the determination of 
the Governor-General admit of any relaxation. In theso 
circumstances, tho Nawaub, whether disgusted with his 
situation, or in the spirit of stratagem, renewed his request 
for permission to absent himself on a pilgrimage, and to 
leave his government in the hands of his second son. 



ADDITIONAL REFORMS PROPOSED IN OUDE. 

Though the Governor-General stated his reasons for dis¬ 
approving this design, he gave him assurance that he 
would ne t oppose it; aud expressed the highest indigna¬ 
tion when the Nawaub, as in distrust, betrayed afterwards 
an inclination to render the payment of arrears a condition 
dependent upon compliance with this request. 1 

As an introduction to tho measures which he designed 
to propose for improving the government of the Nawuub’s 
dominions, the Governor-General held up to his view, 
what ho regarded as the causes of tho existing evils. Tho 
abuses arising from the employment of a licentious soldiery 
in cxccu dug the business of government among the people, 
were once more displayed, but chiefly with intent to de¬ 
clare, that for this evil ft remedy, in the annihilation- 
reform, was already applied. Of all tho evils which 
remained; evils, which the Governor-General had repre¬ 
sented as so enormous that nothing less than the abdica¬ 
tion of the sovereign, or the complete, transfer of all his 
property into the hands of tho Company, could suffice for 
their cure, tho causes, according to his enumeration, re¬ 
duced themselves to two ; first, ‘'The 1 want of a judicial 
administration for the protection of tho lives and property 
of tlio subjects, for tho detection and punishment of 
crimes, for the redress of grievances, and for tho adjust¬ 
ment of disputed claims;” Secondly, “The abuses pre¬ 
vailing in the administration of the revenues — arising, 
principally, from the destructive practice of anticipating 
the revenues, of assigning the charge of tho collections to 
persons who offer the highest terms, or the largest amount 
of nuzi.erana; from the uncertain tenure by which tho 
Aurnilf hold the charge of their respective districts ; the 
violation of the engagements contracted between the 
Aumib, Zemindars, under-renters, and ryots, the arbitrary 
aud oppressive exactions which pervade the whole system 
of the revenue, through every gradation, from tho Aumil 
to the ryot; tho defective and injudicious constitution of 
the whole system of revenue ; aud the injurious mode of 
making the collections.” 2 

By these, the very words, in conjunction with the acts, 
of the Governor-General, we are given to understand, that 
a bad judicial, and a bad taxing system (excepting the 
1 lVipers, ut supra, v. 20—26. ~ Ibid, v. 2iJ, 26. 
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army, the only causes of evil in Ovule,) are quite sufficient 
to rovuler a government the scourge and desolation of a 
country, and to make the submersion of such a govern¬ 
ment, both in name and in reality, but at any rate in 
reality, if not also in name, a duty imperiously demanded 
at the hand of whoever has the power to bring it about. 

When, however, the Governor-General manifested a 
sensibility of such uncommon strength (and on such a 
subject the sensibility of a man is naturally in proportion 
to the united strength of his moral and intellectual vir¬ 
tues) to the unbounded evils which spring from defective 
systems of law and taxation, it is remarkable that he 
did not turn his thoughts to tho effects produced by the 
systems of law and taxation of which he himself super¬ 
intended the administration. It is declared, in the strong¬ 
est and most explicit terms, by several of tho Company’s 
servants, best acquainted with Indian affairs, in their 
examination before the House of Commons, in 1800, that, 
not in respect to army, judicature, or taxation, was tho 
situation of Glide, though viewed with such horror by tho 
Governor-General, more unfavourable, than that of other 
native governments of India; with which it might truly 
he regarded as upon a level. 1 Tho government of Bengal, 
before it passed into the hands of the English, had been 
distinguished among the governments oi India for its vices 
rather than its virtues. Yet we have seen it declared, and 
put upon record, by tho most experienced servants of the 
Company, in their solemn official reports, that in their 
opinion the new systems of judicature and taxation, so 
laboriously, and so disinterestedly introduced by the 
English government, had not improved, hut had ratllcr 
deteriorated the condition of the great body of the people. 8 
It is not, however, correct to saj T , that the Governor- 
General turned not his attention to the effects of the 
systems of judicature and taxation, the administration of 
which it was bis business to superintend. He thought of 
them quite sufficiently ; but he was altogether deceived. 
It was perfectly impossible for him to see with his own 
eyes what was sufficient to convince a mind, impressed 
both by anticipation and interest with other notions, that 

1 Sue the Minutes ot Evidence on the Oudc Charge, p. 32, 35, 49, 53, 74. 

2 See tli. vi. passim, 
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tho British systems were ilL adapted to the ends they had 
in view ; and he was daily assured by those whose antici¬ 
pations and interests were similar to his own, and who 
paid their court by speaking opinions calculated to please, 
that the efl'ects produced were all excellent; he, therefore, 
believed tliat tbey were all excellent, and assured the homo 
authorities, that he had been enabled to ascertain, by 
actual observation on his journey, that they were all ex¬ 
cellent and that in the highest degree. 1 ft; concluded 
therefore, most conscientiously, that nothing happier could 
be done for the people of Unde, than to assimilate their 
situation as nearly as practicable to that of the people in 
the Company's provinces. 

From the specimens of the loose, and defective, and 
tautological language of the Governor-General, exhibited 
in his statement of the sources of evil in tlio government 
of Oude, the intelligent reader will perceive in what ob¬ 
scurity, on the subjects of judicature and taxation, the 
mind of that ruler remained ; and how crude and in¬ 
sufficient were the ideas which, upon these subjects, 
floated in his brain, lie had nothing further to recom¬ 
mend than, First, on the subject of judicature, to establish 
district courts, and a general court of appeal and control, 
upon the plan of the district courts, and the courts of 
Suddo- Uevvariiiei), and Nixamut Aduulut, in the Com¬ 
pany’s dominions ; and, secondly, on the subject of taxa¬ 
tion, to give the district in charge to persons of undoubted 
character and qualifications, to pay those persons by a 
salary, and make their further profits depend upon the 
augmentation of their collections; to continue them in 
their office while their behaviour yielded satisfaction •, to 
compel them, through the courts of justice, to fulfil their 
engagements with the middlemen, and the middlemen to 
fulfil their engagements with one another, and with the 
ryots. 

Along with the establishment of courts of justice, the 
Governor-General stated, also, the necessity of “an effi¬ 
cient system of police, calculated to secure the apprehen¬ 
sion of offenders, for the purpose of bringing them to 
justice.” And he did not prescribe conformity with the 
practice of the Company in matters of detail, for which 
he reierred the Nawab to the advice of the Itosideiit, 
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BOOK VI. because matters of detail must ho said, be regulated by 
ch.m’. iv. local circumstances, and adapted to the constitution of 
-- the government, and the actual condition of the people. 1 

1802. IIow little security for an improvement of t,lie govern¬ 
ment these changes afforded, it requires but a feeble 
insight into the springs of human affairs, sufficiently to 
discern. Ho would appoint new officers of justice and 
police ; but where was any security that they would per¬ 
form their duty, and not multiply, by tlio abuse of their 
powers, the evils they were intended to extinguish ? It 
appeal's that the Governor-General was ignorant how com¬ 
pletely the English systems of law and taxation were 
unprovided with securities for the protection of the peo¬ 
ple, notwithstanding the superior intelligence and good 
intention of the English government itself. For prevent¬ 
ing the gatherers and farmers of tire taxes from their 
usual exactions and oppressions, the Governor-General 
trusted entirely to the courts of justice ; but unless suf¬ 
ficient securities were created in the constitution of the 
courts, and code of law, the officers of justice would only 
become the sharers and protectors of every profitable 
crime. 

Though it appears that the Governor-General had very 
little knowledge of what properties are required in sys¬ 
tems of judicature, and of taxation, to prevent them 
from ensuring the misery of the people; yet, of one 
security, lie gives a just conception: “The rights of pro¬ 
perty, of all descriptions of landholders, should be defined ; 
and the definition of those rights should form the basis 
of adjudication.” 2 When lie mentions landlords, of course 
it is not exclusively. He means not that the rights of 
that class of men should have the protection of law ; and 
the rights of other men be left the sport and prey of ar¬ 
bitrary will. Ho means that the rights of all men should 
be accurately defined. And he would allow, that not only 
their rights but their obligations should bo defined, whonce 
alone the violations of them can be effectually suppressed. 
Those definitions, he would, in like manner, allow, ought, 
by all means, to be made known to every individual whom 
they concern, that is, the whole community ; in other 
words, they should be formed into a book, and effectually 
1 X’apera, nt supm, v. 25, 2(1. 2 Ibid. y. p. 2G, 
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(lisseminuicil uml taught . 1 Hut when the Goveiuor-Gene- BOOK VI. 
lul oxpmwod hiH conviction of tlio great importance of chap. ix. 

embodying law in accurate definitions, that is, in a well- —*- 

constructed code ; in what degree was it unknown vo him ,w, ~ 
that this indispensable requisite to the good administra¬ 
tion of justice was, over the greater part of the held of 
law, altogether wanting in the provinces which he governed, 
and oven in his native country itself I s 

1 It muy be useful to some parsons to see, what real good sense, without the 
aid of systematic inquiry, lias taught on this subject in it remarkable ,tgc and 
country. TivrL^re. KaO' OV rporrov, o) nvSpt-i Atfqi'«.«>(, b ioXtqp tou? vogouv (ag 
Ka Aws Kfrocva Ti 0c ecu p. ,... iy cis p mp t top oyrotv ckmttov eOfonv, Kat pv TOv$ 
i/htorav a »to tohto rtpaTTfl, *a i TOtii rtop aruvras • tfioTwi' tovs po/xovs cAmttov 

aA\a irairn' 1 } raw a avayvtovui Kui. fiufair arrXn KaL (T atftr} til SlKau i, KaL 
iTpo TOVT>d»' yf erriTa|fP *K0ttvai jr pa citify Twp orou-u^uJi', Kat tw yp.i^/i.aTet 
irapa&avyaC toujwS* ce rats e*»cA»/<riats jetty, Ip’ e*a<jTo? ii/xwp, 

aKOuo'as r oAAukk, »cai Kara v\oKA ctnh//.i/xi i'o5, /i ap j; iuiaia ov/i^e- 

poura, ravTu vufLoBpnf. Deinosth. contra J.ephnem. Keiske, i, 48 r >. Tho 
circumsta ices here pointed out, on the authority of Solon,are, first, clearness, 
simplicity and certainly in the. laws; so great, that any private limn maybe 
us well lie-juaintod with them, as little liable to sustain any evil by his igno¬ 
rance of them, as the liuiu who makes them the study of his life: Secondly, 
that the most effectual menus should be taken to make every man fully ac¬ 
quainted with the laws, by exposing them, in ter tun, to public view, even 
before enactment, and Making them be read by the public reader, in the con¬ 
gregations or assemblies. 

MaAian- p.rv ovv n-poyipcct rov? op 0ms lutoos, bcrii eyScx*™* *avto. 5.opt' 

(r-iv avrov:, teat oti eAax<°’ Ta KccroActTreo' t7ri rot? Kpivovai" npotrov { acv, art 
lea Aa/3eu k<h cAiyov?, p toe, >/ TroAAO'os (V ifipowvPTus teat IW'igti'ou? yopoOt- 
rtiy Kai &ua£tir. iiireiO’, at pty yofjLoOta t tt etc iroAAov xpoeoit <rKC\j.:fj.crtav 
y.voi'Tat* cl tepuTC i s *£ inroytHoo, wvre X‘ l ^ n01 ' aTrobtSorui to Sue.uoy km to 
aupu/wpoi' * aAu>? row xpivovras. To / 5 c iravritw jx.-yurroi/, ort r/ [ttv top yopo- 
OtTOV tepta s, ou tcuTit ficpos, OVT( 7rcpi Ttor napOt’Tuif nXXa irepi (icAXoinov re 
km icadoAo' bare 6 6’ tKKXi,aia<nrfi, *<u bitcacrrifi, vjfi'f ntpt TrapoPTWi' km ai})ui- 
pt aptyov k.ilvovol rrpos ovs - teat to <(uXcy yjS)/, k<u to purnp, teat 70 161or unit- 
(ptpov crVKhpTjTttt TroAA-itccv - wtt-: p.T)iem iumwflat detopae iicavto? to :x\»j 0 rs, 
a XX’ e7 t tertet’ t t'te r>) tcpu/tt to iSioy TjSu q Ai/7rqpov. Arist. Khutor, lih. i. cap, 1. 

The proposition here is. That a system of law, to he good, must detine every 
thing, siisi eplihle of definilion, within the field of law; and leave jo little 
as possible to the judges. Three reasons are annexed: hirst, that it is 
easier to tind one or two men, provided with the wisdom necessary h r the 
making of uws, than to find a multitude : Secondly, that legislation is to be 
performed < uutiously and deliberately ; judication must be performed upon the 
spur of the occasion', and expeditiously, which takes from judges the power 
of tracing accurately the limits of utility and justice: Thirdly, the decision of 
the legislator, atul that is the most important consideration of ull, is not about 
particulars % and eases present to the senses; but- about ijenera, ami eases j et to 
come; whereas the decision of the judge is about particulars, and things pre¬ 
sent to the senses ; things to which his passions are apt to be linked, ai d by 
Which liis interests are apt to be alloc tod : in such a manner, that his discern¬ 
ment of rigdt and wrong is obscured, by the intcrvenlum of what, is agreeable 
or painful u himself. 

2 This lengthened review of the negotiations with Oudo avoids, with some 
want of candour, their most important feature, the political necessity or' the 
measures adopted. It was too lute to inquire by what means the kind of con¬ 
nexion wine 1 had been formed with the princes of this country had grown up. 

They had be .-nine dejiendants upon the English government, their principality 
was an integral part of the British empire; was it to lie suffered that this part 
should be a source of weakness instead of strength ; that its rulers should bo 
object of di .trust and fear instead of reliance ? it was undeniable that ' heir 
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BOOK VI, Having accomplished all tlie measures to which his 
chav, ix, notions of reform for Oudc were extended, the Governor- 


1802. 


very existence was the fruit of British forbearance and protection. It was at 
any time in the power of the English government to annihilate their Nuwab 
Vizirs, and hud their support been withdrawn those princes must have fallen 
victims to the superior strength and ambition of the Mahrattas. To have per¬ 
mitted this would, however, have brought a dangerous enemy clove to the 
English frontiers, whilst it would have added to th dr means of Inflicting in¬ 
jury, The entire command of the resources of Oudc was therefore, and must 
ever be, a legitimate object of British policy, and an equitable return for our 
f refection and forbearance. The resources of Oude were, however, unavail¬ 
able as long as they were mismanaged; they were worse than unavailable, 
they were hurtful. That the Nawab Vizir could not maintain an effective body 
of troops was not matter of conjecture but of experience, Sadut Ali had him¬ 
self declared that no trust could be placed in them if Zcmuun Shall invaded 
Hindustan, and on the occasion of Vizir AM's insurrection they had shown 
more disposition to join tlmn to oppose him. It was evident, therefore, that 
the military force ot Oudc must ho entirely under the control of the British 
Government. The Government well knew that troops, to be effective, must ho 
paid : the incorrigible improvidence of Asiatic princes rendered it certain that 
the treasury of Lucknow would not long furnish the pay of the army with 
punctuality, and the only source upon which reliance could be placed, was the 
assignment of part of the revenues of the principality, or In other words, part 
of the principality itself. It is objected to this in the text, that wo thereby 
undertook the defence of the whole with the revenues of a part; if those 
revenues were sufficient the objection is without three, and that they wore 
deemed sufficient follows from the extent of the Government demand. They 
themselves indicated what they wanted. The same object, the safety and pros¬ 
perity of the whole state, considering Guile as a part of the whole state, not as 
an independent and separate state, required the interposition of the supreme 
authority, even in the civil government of the province. It is the duty and 
interest of the British empire that Oude should be prosperous. Now it is very 
true that the .shortest and simplest mode of providing for the good government, 
civil as well as military, of Oude, would have been the assumption of the whole 
authority, and the suppression of the expensive, ami, sometimes, unmanage¬ 
able machinery of a ruling dynasty of native princes. It may be doubted, 
however, if tho abrupt supersession of Sadut Ali by an English functionary 
would have been more consonant with English notions of justice and modera¬ 
tion than the abstraction of h part only ofShis dominions, and his enforced sub¬ 
ordination to the will of the Government. The title, the station, and many of the 
privileges and powers of Ins place were stdl left to the Nawab Vizir, and, at a 
subsequent period, he had been gratified by the title of king. This is more 
than a bare titlo, and if the authority that it implies be Judiciously arid ably 
exercised, it may be exercised for all the purposes of civil administration with¬ 
out any control from the British Government. That it will be so exercised for 
any length of time is very unlikely; and the interference of the paramount 
state will, therefore, be still required. That interference, however, is fully 
justifiable upon the principle Unit the degree of independence left to the king 
of Oude is matter of sufferance, and that it must be still more limited, or alto¬ 
gether extinguished, whenever the interests of the British empire in India, of 
which it is a constituent part, clearly demand its curtailment or suppression. 
That the mode in winch the negotiation was carried on was, in some respects, 
objectionable, may be admitted. Tho real character of the transaction was 
coercion. Sadut Ali was compelled reluctantly to agree to loss of territory 
ancl diminution of power. Still this merit may be claimed for the attempts at 
procuring liis acquiescence, that they were intended to be loss grating to his 
feelings than a stern and arrogant demand of his submission would have been. 
The intention was not disappointed, and Sadut Ali no doubt found some consol¬ 
ation for his impaired dignity in the contemplation of the struggles he had 
made to avert the catastrophe. A very short time after the business had been 
settled he seems to have been reconciled to liis fate, and to have been happy in 
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General quitted Lucknow at the end of February, and 
proceeded to Benares, on his way to Calcutta. lie had 
appointed the agents of the Bhow Begum to meet him 
there, for the adjustment of certain claims, which she 
preferred, both against the Vizir and the English govern¬ 
ment. But he was still obliged to defer the decision. A 
circumstance had occurred with regard to the Begum, 
which is too intimately connected with other proceedings 
of the English government in (hide, not to require to bo 
shortly adduced. While the negotiations were proceeding 
with the Vizir, the Begum had formally tendered to the 
English government an offer to constitute the Company 
her heir The object of the Begum in this determination 
was to secure herself completely, by the protection of 
the English government, against the exactions to which 
she was exposed at the hand of her grandson. Against 
this disposal of her property, however, the law of the 
country, and the law of nations, interposed ; it being an 
established principle of Mohammedan jurisprudence, that 
the sovereign is legal heir to the property of all his sub¬ 
jects; and the Governor-General acknowledging “the justice 
and policy of preventing the transfer of individual pro¬ 
perty, by gift or testament, to a foreign state.” lie de- 
termini d, however, to accept the legacy, and reasoned in 
favour of his determination in the following words ; “The 
exalted rank of the Begum, and the superior relation in 
which she stands towards his Excellency the Vizir, are cir¬ 
cumstances which distinguish her condition from that of a 
subject possessing no rights of property independent of the 
will of Ids despotic sovereign : She derives her title to her 
present possessions from the same source from which his 


the quiet enjoyment of tlie amusements of royalty and tho accumulation of 
wealth. Sue Lord Vulcu tin's Travels, vol. i. 

Some (if the comments of the text upon Lord Wellesley's general or special 
reasonings are not undeserved. His Lordship, like W arren Hastings, was 
somewhat too fund of writing. He who writes or talks much w ill say or write 
more than is necessary — something that had bettor have been left unsaid or 
unwritten. Fewer words would have been more than enough to have con¬ 
vinced Sadut Ali that the Governor-*ieiuTul, whilst lie wished to preserve the 
show of attention to the Nuwuh's feelings, was determined to effect his purpose, 
arnl wood have saved his noble correspondent frominurh of that unfriendly 
criticism to which his voluminous epistles have, not without some, foundation, 
exposed him. For thither illustrations of the Oude negotiations, see tho 
Wellesley Do:.patches, vol. ii., also the Asiatic Annual Bcgister, vol. viii., and 
the I'arhiuueuiary Debates for 1800.—W. 
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BOOK VI. Excellency derives Ills title to the musnud; her right, 
chap. ix. therefore to dispose of her personal property, in any man- 

- ner she may deem expedient, except for purposes injurious 

1802 , to the interests of the state, must be admitted — and the 
peculiar nature of the connexion subsisting between his 
Excellency the Vizir and the Honourable Company, ren¬ 
ders the Begum’s proposed transfer of her wealth to the 
latter, at the period of her decease, wholly unobjectionable 
with reference to the public interests of the state of Oude.” 
The remarkable contrast, between this doctrine relative to 
the property of the Begum, and the doctrine which was 
promulgated by Mr. Hastings, as the ground oil which he 
bartered to the late Vizir the liberty of taking it away 
from her, the doctrine too on which that Governor was 
defended, ay, and acquitted, before the high court of par¬ 
liament, 1 will not escape the attentive student of Indian 
history, to the latest generation. The Governor-General 
adds ; “'The character of his Excellency the Vizir, and his 
inordinate passion for the accumulation of wealth, justify 
the Begum in seeking timely protection for herself, her 
family, and dependants, from the effects of his Excellency’s 
known views, and sordid disposition.” Recollecting, it 
seems, the traffic between a predecessor of the Governor- 
General, and a predecessor of his own, when certain bene¬ 
fits to the Company wore exchanged for a permission to 
spoil the Begum, and other members of the royal family, 
the Vizir had looked to this quarter, as a source of indem¬ 
nity for the cessions to which he was urged, and had sig¬ 
nified his disposition to conclude a similar bargain. The 
indignation of the Governor-General is expressed in the 
following words : “ The inclination manifested by his Ex¬ 
cellency the Vizir, in the form of a conditional assent to 
Lieutenant-Colonel Scott’s proposal for a territorial ces¬ 
sion, to degrade and despoil the most distinguished char¬ 
acters of his family and his court — a design, though under 
some degree of disguise, particularly directed to the 
Begum — and his insidious and disgraceful attempt to ob¬ 
tain the sanction of the British name to such unwarrant¬ 
able acts of proscription, have given additional weight, in 
liis Lordship’s mind, to the arguments above detailed, and 
have determined his Lordship not only to acquiescence in 

* Vitle 
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the Begum'x proposal to its utmost extent, if it should be 
revived on her part; but to encourage her 1 Ugliness to 
renew her proposition at the earliest period of time, and 
by every justifiable means.” 1 Such is the language, iu 
which Mar juis Wellesley treats a conduct, which had been 
pursued by one of his most distinguished predecessors; 
defended, as meritorious, by some of the most powerful 
of the public men in England ; and solemnly declared to 
be innocent, by a judicial decision of the High Court of 
Parliament itself. 

In the meantime, tbo substitution of the forms and 
agents of ihe Company’s government to those of the go¬ 
vernment of the Vizir was carrying on in the ceded pro¬ 
vinces. 1 he Governor-General hud stated to tho home 
authorities, in the letter in which lie announced the ratifi¬ 
cation of the treaty, that the reasons which induced him 
to vest las brother with extraordinary powers for tho 
superintendence of this .service, were the great difficulty of 
the task, die peculiarly appropriate ijuulificatious which 
Mr. Wellesley had displayed iu the negotiation with the 
Vizir, ami the authority which lie would, derive from his 
relationship with himself. And he expressed his “trust, 
that in the course of a year, or possibly within a shorter 
period of time, the settlement of the ceded districts might 
he so far advanced, as to enable him to withdraw Mr. Wel¬ 
lesley, an 1 leave the administration of the country nearly 
in the same form as that of Benares.” - When this letter 
reached 1 lie Court of Directors, that body of rulers, pro¬ 
fessing their inability, till they received the proper docu¬ 
ments, tc decide upon tho means by which the treaty had 
been accomplished, declared the obligation, under which 
they felt themselves, to lose no time, in condemning the 
appointment of Mr. Wellesley, who was the private secre¬ 
tary of •lie Governor-General, and belonged not to the 
class of (Join].aiiy’s servants as “a virtual supersession of 
the just rights” of those servants, whom the Court of 
Directors w ere hound to protect; and a violation of the 
act of parliament which expressly coniines the filling up 

1 Instructions, under tin? signature of the Secretary of ihc <Invert*inent, 
sent to Mi, Wellesley and Colonel Si-otl, at. Lucknow, under date Monghir, 
21st September, IHOI. 1'apers, nt sujniu iv. 1H, 19. 

t See tin? LetU'i- in which he announced tho ratifu'iitinn "f tho treaty, dated 
on the Gauges, 11th of November, 1801, papers, ut supra, v. l£*. 
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BOOK VI. of vacancies in the civil line of the Company’s service in 
chap. ix. India to tho civil servants of the Company. They directed 
-- accordingly, “ that Mr. Wellesley be removed forthwith.” 

1802. This letter, dated the 19th of August, 1802, transmitted, 
as was legally necessary, to the Board of Control, was re¬ 
turned, on the 20th of September, with a prohibition to 
express for the present any decision upon the appointment 
of Mr. Wellesley, for the following reasons ; first, because 
the service to which Mr. Wellesley was appointed, being 
not in the fixed and ordinary line of the Company’s ser¬ 
vice, and not permanent, but extraordinary and temporary, 
it did not appear that tho rights of the covenanted ser¬ 
vants, or the law which prescribed tho mode of supplying 
vacancies, were infringed; secondly, because occasions 
might occur in which, for extraordinary duties, the em¬ 
ployment of persons, without tho line of the Company’s 
service, might be expedient; thirdly, because if there ex¬ 
isted any such cases, it was proper to wait for the reasons 
of the Governor-General, before a decision was pronounced; 
especially, as Mr. Wellesley, it was probable, would have 
resigned his office, before the order for his removal 
could be received, and as he had disinterestedly declined 
all emoluments beyond the amount of what would have 
belonged to him, as private-secretary to tho Governor- 
General. 1 

On tho 13tli of March, 1802, the Governor-General wrote 
to tho Court of Directors in the following words : “ I have 
the satisfaction to assure your Honourable Court, that tho 
settlement of tho ceded provinces has proceeded with a 
degree of facility and success, which has exceeded my most 
sanguine expectations.” 

A business, relating to another territorial cession, in 
the mean time occupied tho attention of the Lieutenant- 
Governor - . In addition to tho territorial cessions which 
had been extorted from the Nawab Vizir,was the tribute 
paid to the government of Oude by tho sovereign of 
Furruekabad. Tho ancestors of this Prince had long 
solicited, and enjoyed, the protection of the Bast India 
Company, against the wish to dispossess them, which they 
knew was cherished by the Nabobs of Oude. Their prin¬ 
cipality extended along the western banks of the Ganges, 

1 Papers, ut supra, ii. 42—41. 
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adjoining tins north-western boundary of the principality BOOK VI 
of Ouilo, a space of about 150 miles in length, and a ciiap. ix. 

third of that, extent in breadth ; yielding a revenue of - 

nearly leu und a half lacs of rupees. It was surrounded 1M-. 
for the greater part by the territories belonging to Oude, 
which bad been recently transferred to the East India 
Compary. For terminating the disputes, which had long 
subsisted between the princes of Eurruekabad and Oude, 
a treaty, under the influence of the English government, 
was concluded in 17W5; according to which it was agreed, 
that th3 Nawab of Eurruekabad should not retain any 
military force beyond what was requisite for purposes of 
state ; that the Nawal) of Oude should always maintain 
a battalion of Sepoy-s in Kumtekabad for the protection 
of the territories and person of the Nawab; and “on 
account,” says tlm treaty, “of the troops which the 
Nawab Asoph nd Dowla shall so maintain, the Nawab 
Muzuffcr Jung will pay him the sum of four lacs and 
fifty thousand rupees yearly, instead of all the sums 
which the said Asoph ml Dowla, in capacity of Vizir, used 
formerly to take from him ; aim henceforth his people 
shall be at his own disposal.” The English government 
having, in its quality of protector, quartered a Resident 
upon ti e Nawab of Eumiekabad, and a use having been 
made cf his power, which the Marquis Cornwallis, in a 
despatch to liis masters,'described as “having ever been 
highly >ffonsive to the Vizir, as having in no degree pro¬ 
moted "he interest or the satisfaction of the Nawab, and 
as havi ig—while it; produced no sort of advantage to 
the Company — by no means contributed to the credit 
of the government of 1 lindustan,” that Supremo gover¬ 
nor, in 1787, determined, “ That the English Resident at 
Eurruekabad should he recalled, and that no other should 
afterwards be appointed.” 

The eldest son of the Nawal) MuzufFer Jung being con¬ 
victed of the murder of his father, was carried to Luck¬ 
now, and confined by orders of the Vizir, when the 
succession devolved upon the second son of the late 
Nawab. at that time a minor. The appointment of a 
regent was regarded as a point of too much importance 
to be left to the Vizir ; the English government interfered, 
and made choice of an uncle of the young Nabob, who 
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BOOK VI. had formerly been minister. On the visit paid by the 
ohap. ix. late Governor-General to Lucknow, in 1797, he was 
■ waited upon by the young Nawab, and the Regent, who 

1802. had numerous complaints to prefer against one another. 
The Regent was continued in his office, and terms were 
drawn up for better regulating the administration. The 
Marquis Wellesley, in his progress towards Undo, had 
required the presence of both the Nawab and the Regent 
at Cauupore, and had carried them with him to Lucknow. 
His purpose was, both to receive their acknowledgements 
upon the late transfer of the Furruekabad tribute ; and 
“ to adjust,” as he himself expresses it, “ the terms of 
a new and improved arrangement of the affairs of that 
principality — upon terms calculated to secure its pros¬ 
perity, and beneficial to the interests of the Honourable 
Company.” The pressure, notwithstanding, of other affairs, 
prevented him from engaging in the business of the me¬ 
ditated changes : anti ho left the execution of them to 
the Lieutenant-Governor of the ceded country, to whom 
the Nawab anti Regent wore desired l.o repair with all 
practicable ex petition. 1 

The termination of the Nawab’s minority was now ap¬ 
proaching, when he desired that the power and manage¬ 
ment of his principality should be put into his own hands. 
In writing his instructions to Mr. Wellesley, the Governor- 
General remarks, that the time was now come, when it 
became necessary either to vest the Nawab with the 
general government of the country, or to demand the 
cession of it to the Honourable Company. 

The advantages of the cession to the Company, “ both 
in a political and pecuniary point of view,” lie said, “ wore 
obvious.” And to leavo the principality to the rightful 
heir of its ancient masters, was extremely objectionable ; 
inasmuch as the ltegeut, who had an interest in defaming 
him, had given him a very bad character. It is true, the 
Nawab had also givon the Regent a bad character ; but 
the Regent, it seems, met with belief; the Nawab, not. 

Two remarks are hero unavoidable. The first is, that 
whatever were the springs of action in the mind of the 

1 Papers, at supra xii. 9. See also the article of charge a^ninst Marquis 
Wellesley, relating to Fumiekabad. For the statistics of Fumiekabad, see 
Kennel aiul Hamilton’s East India Gazetteer. 
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Governor-General, he wan forcibly drawn to believe, in 
conformity with his wishes ; ami few men, where the caso 
is involved in any obscurity, are capable of believing in 
opposition to them. The next remark is, that wo have 
here anodior instanco of tho doctrine, taught to the 
world, both by the reasonings, and still more remarkably 
by the practice of the Governor-General, that, wherever 
the character of a sovereign is had, and his government 
either bad, or so much as likely to be so, he ought to he 
deposed, nid his power transferred to hands, in which a 
Letter us:, may bo expected to he made of it. 

It is not to be supposed, that tin: Governor-General 
would wish to narrow his doctrine to the basis of his 
particular case ; because that would reduce it, to the atro¬ 
cious Ma ehiavelism, That it is always lawful for a strong 
prince to depose a weak one, at least if lie has first kept 
him a while in the thraldom of dependence, whenever he 
chooses lo suppose that he himself would govern better 
than the weak one. 

Tho Regent arrived at Bareilly which the Lieutenant- 
Governor of the ceded districts had made the seat of his 
administration, on the :50th of April, 180:2, a few days 
earlier than the Nawab. The Lieutenant-Governor re¬ 
quested to know what plan of reform lie would recom¬ 
mend, for the government of the Nabob’s country. “He 
appeared at first,” says tho Lieutenant-Governor, “ very un¬ 
willing 1 1 disclose his sentiments, stating in general terms 
that he was unable to form any judgment, of what was 
host for the country ; but that he was willing to subscribe 
to any arrangement which the Governor-General might 
deem advisable.” The Lieutenant-Governor, proceeded to 
press him, declaring to him, that “without a free and 
unreserved communication, on his part, no confidential 
intercourse could subsist between them." Tho Regent 
stated h.s wish to decline the suggestion of any opinions, 
and entreated to hear what were the designs of the 
British government. “Being desirous,” says tho Lieute¬ 
nant-Governor, “that the proposal, of vesting tho civil 
and military authority in the hands of the British govern¬ 
ment, should originate with the Regent, i continued to 
urge him t,<> an unreserved disclosure of his sentiments 
with respect to the most eligible plan for tho future 
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BOOK VI. government.” lie tlien stated, tliat three modes occurred 
ciiAi'. ix. to his mind. One was, that the administration should 

- still remain in his own hands. Another was, that the 

1B0 ‘2. Hawaii, upon the expiration of his minority, should assume 
the reins of government. The third was, that the English 
should take the government to themselves. As to the 
first plan, the Lieutenant-Governor replied, that the aver¬ 
sion of the Nawab would render it impracticable. From 
the second, if the character ascribed to the Nawab, by 
the Regent himself, were true, the effects of good govern¬ 
ment could not be expected. Remained, as the only un¬ 
objectionable scheme, the transfer of all the powers of 
government to the Honourable Company. “Here,” says 
Mr. AVollosley, in his account transmitted to the Governor- 
General, “1 stated, that your Lordship had long been of 
opinion that this was the only arrangement which could 
ultimately afford satisfaction to all parties,and establish the 
welfare and prosperity of the province upon a secure and 
permanent foundation.” The Regent was assured that 
a liberal provision would be made for all the persons 
whom this arrangement affected, and that his interests in 
particular would not be neglected. The Regent “ stated 
in reply, that he had the fullest reliance upon the British 
government; and that lie was ready to promote theGovor- 
nor-Gonevars views, liy all the moans in his power.” 

Upon the arrival of the Nawab, a representation was 
made to him of tho necessity of a radical reform in the 
government of his country, and of the plan which the 
Governor-General approved. Requesting to receive the 
proposition in writing, it was transmitted to him in the 
following words ; “That the Nawab should be continued 
on tile lnusnud of his ancestors with all honour, consign¬ 
ing over the civil and military administration of the pro¬ 
vince of Furruekabad into the hands of tho Company’s 
government: that whatever balance should remain from 
the revenues collected, after paying the amount of the 
Company’s tribute, the charges of government, and the 
expense of a battalion of Sepoys, in the room of an army 
now maintained by the Regent, should be paid without 
fail into the Nawab’s treasury.” What is here remarkable 
is the language ; the Nawab was to be continued on the 
throne of his ancestors, with all honour; at the same 
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time that the government ami dominion of the country ROOK VI. 
were wholly and for over to bo taken from him, and he chap. rx. 

was to bo reduced to the condition of a powerless iudi-- 

vidunl, a mere pensioner of the state. A new degree of 
skill, in the mode of stating things, had been acquired 
since abdication was proposed to tho Vizir, The Nawab 
remonstrated, in moderate, but pathetic terms; “ I have 
understood tho proposition for delivering up the country 
of Fum.ckabad into tho hands of the Company's govern¬ 
ment. X have no power to make any objections to what¬ 
ever you pvoposo: but you know that the Governor-General, 
during my minority, delivered over the country to Khirud- 
mund Khan, as deputy ; now that my minority has passed, 
when I was in hopes that I should he put in possession 
of tlio country and property, this proposition is made to 
me. I am totally at a loss what to do. If I deliver over 
the country to the English government, all my relations 
and mj neighbours, and all the nobility of Hindustan, 
will mij that I have been found so unfit by the English 
government, and they did not think proper to intrust mo 
with ti e management of Such a country : and I shall 
never escape, for many generations, from the sneers of 
the people. If, on the contrary, 1 say anything in disobe¬ 
dience ,o your orders, it will be against all rules of sub¬ 
mission and propriety.” lie then proceeded to propose, 
that tho English government should appoint one of its 
own se wants, as superintendent of revenue; who should 
take cognizance of the collections ; send even his own 
agents to the villages, to act in common with the Eur- 
ruokabad collectors ; and transmit tho stated tribute to 
the Company. “In this way,” said he, “your wishes may 
be accomplished, and my honour and nauio preserved 
among the peoplo.—-As hitherto, no person throughout 
Hindustan, without a fault,has been deprived of the Com¬ 
pany’s friendship and generosity ; if f should also gain my 
desires, it would not derogate from your friendship and 
generosity.” 

The Lieutenant-Governor immediately replied, that his 
proposition was inadmissible ; that, according to the con¬ 
viction of tlie Governor-General, nothing but transfer of 
the government could answer the ends proposed; and 
“lie renewed that proposition with an earnest request that 

voi, vi. o 
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BOOK VI. the Nabob would take it into his cool and dispassionate! 
chap. JA-. consideration.” The Nawab, still venturing to declare it 

- “ extraordinary, that no other mode could be devised,” for 

1802. tho rectification of what was amiss, entreated to be fur¬ 
nished with a statement of the revenues, of the demands of 
the English, and of the balance which would remain for 
his subsistence, after deduction of them was made, By 
the account which was delivered to him, it appeared that 
he would receive 62,366 rupees, per annum. The Nawab 
offered little further objection. Borne moderate requests 
which he preferred were liberally granted. And a treaty 
was coucluded on the 4th of June, 1802, by which they, 
country was ceded in perpetuity to the English, but 
instead of the balance of the revenues, a fixed sum of 
one lac and 8000 rupees per annum was settled on the 
Nawab. 

“It may bo proper,” says the Lieutenant-Governor, in 
concluding his report, upon this transaction, to the 
Governor-General, “to observe, that Khirudmuixl Khan 
(tho Regent) lias afforded me no assistance towards ob¬ 
taining the Nawab’s consent to the cession, although upon 
his arrival at Bareilly, he confessed himself to be aware 
of the necessity of it.—I have great reason to he satisfied 
with the conduct of the Nawab ; who, if he had been 
suffered to follow the dictates of his own judgment, would, 
I am persuaded, have acceded to your Lordship’s proposals 
with very little hesitation. Tie lias invariably expressed 
himself desirous of promoting your Lordship’s views, by 
all the means in his power. The ground, then, upon 
which the necessity of taking the country was founded, 
namely, the bad character of the Nabob, was discovered, 
and that, before the conclusion of the business, to he false. 1 
“It is satisfactory,” says tho Lieutenant-Governor in 
another despatch, “ to rclleet that the transfer of tho pro¬ 
vince of Eurruekabad lias not boon loss beneficial to the 
interests of the Nabob than to those of the Company. 
Previously to my departure from the coded provinces, 1 
had an interview with the Nabob at Furruckabad, who 
Expressed himself highly gratified by the arrangement 
which had taken place; and whose respectable appearance, 
surrounded by his family and dependants, formed a striking 
> Purer:, lit super, xii. 0—28. 
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contrast with the state of degradation in which he ap- BOOK 
peered, when the affairs of Farruckabad were administered chat. 
by his uncle, the Nabob Khirudmnud Khan.” 1 It is —— 
curious enough to observe the doctrine whieh is held 1802. 
forth by the Anglo-Indian government. Uniformly, as 
they desire to transfer the sovereignty of any prince—the 
Nabob of Furruokabad, the Nabob of Oudo, the Nabob of 
the Carnatic, the llaja of Tanjore,—to themselves, they 
represent it as no injury to the Prince to bo deprived of 
his sovereignty ; but, on the other hand a benefit, and a 
great one, if they arc allowed to livo upon a handsome in¬ 
come, as private men. Do the East India Company, and 
tlia servauts and masters of tho East India Company, 
limit their doctrine to the case of East India Princes, or 
do they hold it as a general doctrine, applicable to princes 
in every part of the globe ? 

In what was called tho settlement of tho country, for 
which the Lieutenant-Governor was specially appointed, 
the principal duty which he present >od to himself, tho 
principal duty which was expected of him, was to put in 
play the English machinery for the collection of the 
revenue. The English collectors wore distributed ; and, 
after as much knowledge as they could, by inquiry and 
personal inspection, obtain respecting tho ability of tho 
contributors, an assessment at so much per village was 
laid on the land; and the terms of it settled for three 
years. Iu some of tho districts, in which the present, 
desolation seemed easy to bo repaired, an increase of rent 
was to bo levied each succeeding year. 

Tho Aaver, including duties of transit, anil sonic otlicv 
taxes, ilio Lieutenant-Governor found boro to be charac¬ 
terised by tho sixmo inconvenience which hail recom¬ 
mended the abolition of them in Bengal ; namely, great 
expease of collection, great vcration to the people, anil 
Utile revenue to tho govern mcii!. He, therefore, took 
them away ; and established a regular custom-house tax, 
in their place. 

Salt, in tho coded districts, had heretofore only paid 
certain duties to tho government; end was imported into 
the districts by dealers. These dealers are represented 
by the Lieutenant-Governor as few in number, ablo to 

1 I'npers, nt e'lpm, 1.30. 
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UOOIC VI. support a kind of monopoly, and regulate the price at 
cjiai*. ix. their will. The sale of salt was uow orected into a mo- 

- nopoly in tho hands of government. The Lieutenant- 

1802. Governor calculated, that the profit to government, 
“ without,” ho says, “ materially enhancing the price to 
consumers,” would bo elovon lacs of rupees per annum. 

Tlie commercial resources of tho country presented to 
the Lieutenant-Governor an object of particular care. 
There was no obstruction, but what might easily bo re¬ 
moved, in the navigation of tho Jumna, from its entrance 
into tho country, to its junction with the Ganges, By 
removing the evils which had driven commerce from this 
river, piracy, and vexations duties, ho expected to increase 
exceedingly tho commercial transactions of the country, 
and to render Allahabad, which was a sacred city of great 
resort, a remarkable emporium botwoeu tho eastern and 
western quarters of Hindustan. 1 

Tho Commissioners of the Board of Settlement, in ad¬ 
dition to their administrative duties, as assistants of the 
Lieutenant-Governor, were appointed the judges of circuit 
and appeal; and six judges, with the titlo of registrars, 
wero destined to hold Zillali Courts, at the six principal 
places of the country.® 

In tho new country wero several Zemindars, who, as 
usual under tho native governments, had enjoyed a sort 
of sovereignty, and of whom little moro was exacted than 
an annual tribute, and sometimes tho use of their troops 
iii war. In the first year of tho Company’s possession, 
those Zemindars were only required to yiold the samo 
tribute which they had paid to the Vizir. To tho altera¬ 
tions which were proposed in tho socond year, a Baja, 
ntuned llugwunt Sing, who possessed tho two forts of 
Sasnco and Iiidgeghur, and maintained an army of 20,000 
men, showed an aversion to submit. He was given to 
understand, that in tho terms no alteration would bo 
made, and that uou-complianoc must be followed by the 
surrouder of his forts. It was deemed a matter of more 
than ordinary importance to dispossess Btigwunt Sing of 
these two forts, both as they rendered him too powerful 
for a compliant subjoefc, and as his example afi'ordod en¬ 
couragement to other Zomindars. 

i Pap«r«, at niprs, 1.34 — 12. * Ibid. p. G4. 
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SIEGE OF S AS NEE. 

On the 12th of Decomber, 1802, Lieutenant-Colonel BOOK VI. 
Blair, with a force consisting of four troops of native chat, is, 

cavalry, four battalions of native infantry, and a supply of- 

ordnanc o, took a position about two miles distant from the L*"'- 1, 
fort of Saswnee. lie was not ready to commence the 
oporatii ns of the siege till the 27th, when the approaches 
were begun, at the distance of 800 yards from the place. 

On the :18th the garrison bogan for the first time to fire, 

Ou the 30th, towards evening, a sally was made against 
the head of the trenches, and repulsed with a very trifling 
loss, 0 x the 3rd of January, 1803, about the same time 
of the day, anothor sally was made on the trenches, by a 
largo ho ly of infantry, under cover of a heavy lire from 
the fort; but though some of the enemy rushed im¬ 
petuously into tho trenches, they speedily retired, The 
breaching and enfilading batteries wore completed ou the 
night of the 4th. Lt was found necessary to increase the 
force, employed in tlio reduction of the liaja. The 4th 
regiment of native cavalry, the 2nd battalion of the 17th 
regiment, and fivo companies of his Majesty's 76th regi¬ 
ment wero added; and the Honourable Major General 
8t. John was scut to take the command. Ou the evening of 
the 14th, Lieutenant-Colonel Blair, judging the broach to 
be practicable, selected fifteen of the flank companies for 
tho assault, and ordered them to storm a little before day¬ 
break, while a false attack was made on the opposite side 
of the fort. They descended into the ditch, and planted 
their ladders ; but unhappily found that hy tho unexpected 
depth of tho ditch, and the sinking of the ladders in the 
mud, they came short of the necessary length by several 
feet. After an ineffectual endeavour to mount, and after 
the sepoys had remained fifteen minutes upon tho ladders, 
exposed to a heavy five, the party was withdrawn, with the 
loss of ton men killed, and somewhat more than double 
the number wounded. 

The Ooiumander-in-Chief repaired to Sasnec with the 
reinforcement of another regiment of cavalry ; joined the 
besiegers on the 31st; ordered the approaches to be ad¬ 
vanced 200 yards, and the place to be invested as closely as 
possible. On tho 8th, the town adjoining the lbrt was 
taken. The enemy defended it foebly ; but made a strong, 
though unsuccessful, attempt, to recover it the following 
night. 
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BOOK VI. About eight o’clock on the evening of the lltli, the gar- 
cttAF. ix- rison evacuated the fort without being perceived. As 
—— soon as the event was known, a party of cavalry hastened, 

1802. and with some success, to prevent them from getting into 
the fort of Bidgeghur. The Raja withdrew to a fort, 
which belonged to him, within the line of the Mahratta 
frontier. 

The army proceeded on the 13th, and summoned Bidge¬ 
ghur, which the commander, without the consent of his 
master, declined giving up. Weather being adverse, the 
batteries were not ready till the morning of the 21st. On 
the evening of the 27th, the broach was made practicable, 
and at five o’clock in the morning, tho assault was to 
begin ; but during tho night, exceedingly dark and rainy, 
the garrison were discovered evacuating the fort. Though 
many were killed, tho majority, and all tho principal lead¬ 
ers escaped. The loss during the siege was trifling, but 
Lieutenant-Colonel .1 amos Gordon, an officer of merit, was 
killed by the explosion of a powder-magazine in the fort, 
the morning aftei’ it was taken. 1 

In the mouth of March, the commission appointed for 
tlio provisional government of the ceded provinces was dis¬ 
solved ; Mr, Wellesley resigned his situation of Lieutenant- 
Governor ; and immediately returned to Europe. In a 
despatch, dated 19th of November, 1803, the homo autho¬ 
rities declare their entire approbation of the late transac¬ 
tions with the Vizir ; “the stipulations of the treaty being 
calculated to improve and secure the interests of the Vizir, 
as well as those of the Company nay more, “to provide 
more effectually hereafter for the good government of 
Oude, and consequently for the happiness of its inhabi¬ 
tants.” “We cannot conclude,” they say, “without expres¬ 
sing our satisfaction, that the cessions in question have 
been transferred, and provisionally settled, with so little 
delay, as already to admit of their being brought under 
the general administration of tho Bengal government. 
The special commission, at the head of which Mr. Henry 
Wellesley was placed, appear to us to have executed 
their trust with zeal, diligence, and ability; and the set¬ 
tlement of the revenue, which they have concluded for a 
period of three years, holds out flattering prospects of 

1 Papers, ut supra. Supplement, No. 2, tovol. Hi. 
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future increase. The general report, delivered in by Mr BOOK VI, 
Wellesley, on the termination of his mission, has afforded c:itap. ix. 

us much satisfactory information with respect to the re- -— 

sources of the upper provinces ; and we are happy to 1802, 
take this occasion of approving the conduct, and acknow¬ 
ledging the services of that gentleman.” 1 

As Hio temptation of administrators to exaggerate the 
success of their measures is almost irresistible ; as the 
distance of Indian administrators affords them, in this 
respect, peculiar advantages; and as it is pleasing to be 
led by flattering representations, this is a deception against 
which tire public, as yet, are by no means sufficiently on. 
their guard, “It is with the highest degree of satisfac¬ 
tion,” says tho Governor-General in Council, in a despatch 
in the revenue department, to tho home authorities, dated 
20th of October, 1803, “ that his Excellency in Council 
acquaints your Honourable Court, that the wisdom of 
those measures, adopted during flic administration of Mr, 

Wcllosley, for promoting the improvement and prosperity 
of the ceiled provinces, appears to have been fully con¬ 
firmed by the tranquillity which lias generally prevailed 
through the country, and by tho punctuality and facility 
with which the revenue, on account of the first, year of 
the triennial settlement, lias been realized,”* From such 
u representation as this, every man would conclude, that 
great contentment and satisfaction prevailed. Hear Mr. 
liyley, wlio was appointed judge anil magistrate of the 
district of Etawah, ill February, 1803, ami there remained 
till 1800, Being asked, as a witness before tho House of 
Commons, on the doth of June, 1800, “Were the Zemin- 

* Papers, i. i»8. 

3 1‘npors, lit supra, p. 4(i. “ The satisfaction,” says the judicial letter from 
Itougal in the department of the ceded provinces, dated on tho same 20th of 
October, “generally manifested by all descriptions of persons in i lie ccdetl 
provinces* at the transfer of these provinces to tho authority of the British 
government, and tho uninterrupted success which attended the measures 
adopted under the sanction of tin; Governor-General in Council, by the latu 
Lieuten int-Oovuruor, and the Board of Commissioners, for the complete estab¬ 
lishment of the authority of the British government in these provinces, 
appeared to his Excellency in Council to leave no room to doubt of the expe¬ 
diency of immediately Introducing into the ceded provinces the system of 
internal government established in Bengal. It is with the highest decree of 
satisfaction, His Excellency in Council is enabled to add, that the tranquillity 
which has in general prevailed throughout the country, and the submission 
and obedience, manifested by all classes of people to the authority of the laws, 

Alford abundant proof, both of tho beneficial operation of the new form of 
government, and of the expediency of its introduction.” Supplement, ut 
supra, p, 301. 
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dars, ami higher orders of the people, attached to our 
government during the whole period you were judge and 
magistrate of the Etawah district?”—ho answered; 
“Generally speaking, I believe the higher orders of people 
in our district were not at all well-inclined to the British 
government.—Do you not believe that they arc ripe for a 
revolt if a favourable opportunity should offer?-—They 
certainly showed that disposition once or twice during 
tho time I held that office. During your residence there, 
did the inhabitants become more, or did they become less 
reconciled to the British government?—I conceive they 
were subsequently much less reconciled, certainly, than 
they wore at first.—To what cause do you attribute that ? 
—To their being dissatisfied with the rules and regula¬ 
tions introduced into the country for their government.— 
Did that prevail principally among the Zemindars, or the 
inhabitants in general'!—The inhabitants, in general, are 
so influenced by the conduct ami desires of the Zemindars, 
who arc independent princes, that their desire is prin¬ 
cipally that of the head men.— Do you consider that the 
Zemindars, while they were nominally under the Nabob, 
considered themselves as independent princes, and acted 
as such?—Certainly, they considered themselves as in¬ 
dependent princes.” 1 It by no means follows, that any 
blame was due to the government, on account of the dis¬ 
affection of the Zemindars ; because they were dissatisfied, 
from the loss of their power; and so long as they retained 
it, good government could not be introduced. Yet a desire 
existed, on the part of administration, to conceal the fact, 
to conceal it probably even from themselves. 

After several manifestations of a refractory spirit, the 
Zemindar of Onchoura agreed to deliver up his fort. On 
the 4th of March, 180.:!, an English captain, and two com¬ 
pany’s of sepoys, were admitted within the outer wall, 
when the army of intimidation, which had accompanied 
them, was withdrawn. After they had been delayed 
under various pretences, for several hours, a gun was run 
out from the upper fort to a position in which it could 
rake the passago in which the sepoys wore drawn up, and 
the parapets of the walls on each side, were lined immedi¬ 
ately with about eight hundred armed men ; when a mes- 
J Minutes of Evidence, p, M—59. 
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wage was received from the Zemindar, that unless they BOOK VI. 
retired, they would all be destroyed. As nothing could chap. i.\. 

bo gained by resistance, the commanding officer obeyed - 

and was rot molested in his retreat When the army bad IHC.'J. 
tukon up its position before the place, the Zemindar wrote 
a letter, in which ho affirmed, that he had been treated 
with indignity by the gentlemen who bad arrived to de¬ 
mand surrender of the fort, that hostilities were begun by 
the English troops, and that solar from intentions of war, 
ho was ready to yield implicit obedience. After whatdiad 
happened, he was told, that nothing would .suffice but the 
unconditional surrender of liimself, and all that apper¬ 
tained to him. The trenches were begun on the night of 
the 8th ; tho breaching battery opened on the morning of 
the I2th ; and before night, had made such progress, that 
with two hours more of daylight, tho breach would have 
been effected. .Between seven and eight o’clock in the 
evening, the enemy rushed from the fort, with a resolution 
to force their way through the chain of posts which sur¬ 
rounded them. They were attacked, and pursued for 
several i riles with considerable slaughter. The principal 
loss of tho English was in Major Nainm, an officer of the 
higliost promise, who was killed by a matchlock ball, as 
ho was leading his corps to the charge. 1 

Tho evidence of disaffection in the ceded districts broke 
out, in a manner somewhat alarming, at the commence¬ 
ment of tho Mahratta war. On the 4th of September, 

1803, a party of Mahrattas, 1 led by a French officer, made 
an incu 'sion in the neighbourhood of Mhekoubad, in tho 
district of Etawali. Mr. ll.yley is asked by the House of 
Commons, “ Did the Zemindars and the other people not 
show an inclination to join him V lie answered, 11 They 
not only showed an inclination, but they actually did join 
him.” 2 

The Raja Chutter Saul possessed the fort of Tcltooah, 
and had not only shown a refractory, lmt. a predatory dis¬ 
position ; ho was therefore considered in rebellion, and a 

1 Papers, ut supra, Supplement, No. 2 to vnl. iii. 

a Minutes of Evidence, p. 6f>. “ l-’rmu tin*, general spirit of revolt, which 

the Zemindars of this country exhibited, ou the small check which our troops 
received at Shekoabad, ike," says a letter of Captain M. White commanding at 
Etawah, dated 12th September, 1803. .Tapers, ut supra, Supplement:, No. 2, 
vol. iii. 
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BOOK VI. reward offered for Lis person, either dead or alive. On the 
ciiAr. ix. 30th of September, Lieutenant-Colonel Guthrie inarched 

- to Teeteeah ; and, as it had been dismantled by a dct&ch- 

1893. ment of the British army a few months before, expected 
to take it by assault. After a severe contest of some 
hours, ho was overpowered by the enemy, and sent a mes¬ 
sage to Captain Dalston to hasten to his relief. On the 
.arrival of that officer, lie found the force under Colonel 
'Guthrie completely broken, and sheltering themselves in 
the ditch, immediately under the wall of the fort: while 
the people within, not able to take aim at them with their 
matchlocks, wore throwing powder-pots, which exploded 
■among them in the ditch, and the people of the surround¬ 
ing villages were assembling to attack them from without. 
Captain Dalston with his Hold-pieces soon cleared the tops 
of the walls ; and enabled Colonel Guthrie and his party 
to make their escape from the ditch. The loss was serious, 
Colonel Gutlirio and throe other English officers were 
wounded, the iirst mortally. Of the native officers nearly 
one third were either killed or wounded. They were im- 
ablo to bring off'either their gun or tumbril, of which the 
ono was spiked, the other blown up. On the following 
night, the enemy evacuated the fort, and the Kaja fled to 
the other side of tlic Jumna. 

Whatever belonged to the offenders was, in these case.-', 
taken as forfeited to the government; for their persons, 
all the more eminent among them found the means of 
escape. 1 


CHAPTER X. 

The A'abvb of Surat deposed .— 2'he Raja of Tanjore de¬ 
posed. — 'The Nabob of Arcot deposed .— \The Governor- 
General 

fPHE city of Surat, situated in the province of Gujrat, 
' on the south side of the river Taptee, was by far the 
greatest place of maritime commerce in India, when the 

1 Minutes of evidence, p. 55.—M. "Whatever may be thought of the means 
by which possession of these districts was obtained, the occurrences narrated 
in the text are strong proofs that the change of masters was for the benefit of 
the country. It was quite impossible for any government to subsist where 
every petty chief intrenched himself in his castle, and was able to set his 
Jlcge lord at defiance. It required the power and vigour of the British 
government to put n end to this state of anarchy in the I)oab.—W. 
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Europeans first discovered the passage by the Cape of BOOK VI. 
Good Hope. Communicating easily with some of the our. x. 

richest provinces of the Mogul empire, it was conveniently - 

situated not only for the traffic of the western coast of 
India, but, what was at that time of much greater import¬ 
ance, the trade of the Persian and Arabian gulfs. As it 
was the port from which a passage was most conveniently 
taken to the tmnb of the prophet, it acquired a peculiar 
sacredness in the eyes of Mussulmans, and was spoken of 
under tin denomination of one of the gates of Mecca, It 
acquired great magnitude, as well as celebrity; for, oven 
after it had confessedly declined, it was estimated in 1790 
at 800,00.) inhabitants; and though it is probable that 
this amount exceeds the reality, Surat may at this time be 
regarded as the largest city in India. When the votaries 
of the ancient religion of Persia, of which the Zend, and 
its commentary, the Par,end, are the inspired and sacred 
books, were driven from Persia, and the tolerating policy 
of Akbar drew a portion of them to India ; Surat, as the 
most celebrated landing-place from Persia, became the 
principal place of their abode ; and there, about 14,000 of 
their descendants still preserve their manners, and adhere 
to their worship. 

The present fort or castlo of .Surat was erected about 
the year 1043, when Sultana Mohammed Sliah was King 
of Gujrat. As this kingdom soon after yielded to the 
Mogul arms, Surat became subject to the government of 
Delhi. It fell in with the Mogul policy, to separate the 
administration of tile city, from tiic government ol’ tho 
castle. The Governor of the castle, aud its garrison, wero 
maintained by lauds or jaghires, and tonkas or assign¬ 
ments on the revenue. 'The Governor of tho town received 
the customs, or taxes on exports and imports ; the taxes 
called mokauts, on almost all commodities; and the land 
revenue, subject, to certain deductions for the Delhi trea¬ 
sury, of some surrounding districts. 

For the maritime protection of the western side of 
India, tho Mogul government established a ileet. Its 
expense, in tho whole or in part, was defrayed by assign¬ 
ments on the revenues of Surat. Some time after tho 
command of this fleet had fallen into tho hands of the 
chiefs called the Siddees of ltajapoor, or about the year 
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BOOK VI. 1734, the Mahrattas, carrying their conquests over almost 
CH.U-. x. all the province, reduced tho revenues of Surat to the 

- taxes levied within the town, and tho produce of a few 

I WO. remaining districts. The Nabob of Surat, thus straitened 
in iris resources, began to fail in his payments to the fleet. 
Thereupon the Siddees blockaded the port; and compelled 
him to appropriate to those payments the revenue of the 
principal district from which any land revenue was now 
derived, as well as a considerable part of tho duties col¬ 
lected within the town. In the year 174(1, died tho Nabob 
Teg Deg Khan, and was succeeded in the Nabobs!)ip by 
Suf'der Khan, whose son, Vnkar Khan, entered at tho 
same time upon the government of the castle. But Mea 
Achuud, who had married into tho family of the late Na- 
wab, and was supported by his widow, and some of tho 
leading men, contrived to possess himself of tho castle, to 
tho expulsion of Vukav Khali. lie also applied to tho 
Mahratta, Damagoo, tho ancestor of tho present Gaekwar 
princes; and promised him a portion of the revenues of 
Surat, if aided by him in expelling also tho Nabob of the 
town. By this, commenced the Mahratta chout, which 
was afterwards shared with tho Peshwa. An officer, as 
collector of chout, was established on the part of the 
Peshwa, and another on the part of the Gaekwar princes, 
who, under the pretence of its affecting the revenues, 
and lienee the Mahratta chout, interfered with every 
act of administration, and contributed to increase the 
miagovernment of tho city'. Even when tho English, 
at a much later period, conceived the design of forcing 
upon tho Nawab a better administration of justice, they 
were restrained by fear of the Mahrattas, to whom tho 
chout on law-suits (a fourth part of all litigated property 
was the fee for government) was no insignificant portion 
of the exacted tribute. 

Mea Achund succeeded in expelling the Nabob of the 
city, and was himself after a little time compelled to fly ; 
but a second timo recovered his authority, which ho per¬ 
manently retained. Amid these revolutions, however, tho 
government of tho castle had been acquired by the Sid- 
dee. But the use which ho mado of his power was so 
oppressive to the city', that several invitations wore soon 
after made to tho English-to dispossess him ; and take 
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the command both of the castle and the fleet, Bear of BOOK VI. 
embroiling themselves with the Malnuttas, and the danger cnar. x. 

of deficient funds, kept the English shy till 1758, when an-- 

outrage was committed upon some Englishmen by the 1*01). 
people (f tho Siddeo, and all redress refused. Tho Nabob 
agreed t :> assist thorn in any enterprise against the Siddco, 
provided ho himself was secured in tho government of the 
town. A treaty to this efl'eot, reserving to the English, the 
power o: appointing a Nuib or deputy to tho Nawab was 
concluded oil the 4th of March, 1759 ; and on the same 
day the diddoo agreed to give up the castle and the fleet. 

Sunnuds were granted from Delhi, vesting the Company 
with the command and emoluments of both ; in conse¬ 
quence of which, the Mogul Hag continued to fly on the 
eastlo, and at the mast-liorert of the Company’s principal 
cruiser on the station. Tho annual sum, allotted by the 
Hunnuds for the expense of the eastlo and fleet, was two 
laes of rupees; but the .sources from which it was to 
he derived were found to ho far from equal to its pro¬ 
duction. 

In 17(i.1, the Nawah Moa Aohund died ; and, under the 
influence of the Bombay government, was succeeded by 
his son. In 1777, the oliiec of Naib was wholly abolished, 
by consent of the Company ; and its funds transferred to 
the Exchequer of the Nabob. 

Another succession took place in 17!)0, when the father 
died, and tho son, in right of inheritance, avowed by tho 
English government, ascended the nuti-uiud. IIis right 
was exactly tile same as that of the other governors, whose 
power became hereditary,and independent,upon tho decline 
of the Mogul government; that of the Bubalulars, for 
example, of Oude, of Bengal, and the Deccan, or the 
Nawah o ' Areot, acknowledged and treated as sovereign, 
hereditary princes, both by the English government, and 
the English people. 

The expense which the English had incurred, by hold¬ 
ing the castle of Surat, had regularly exceeded the sum, 
which, notwithstanding various arrangements with the 
Nabob, they had been able to draw from the sources of 
revenue. Towards the year 1797, the English authorities, 
both at homo and at the spot, expressed impatience under 
this burden, and tho Nawah was importuned for two 
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BOOK VI. things ; the adoption of measures for the reform of' 
chap, x, government in the city; and an enlargement of the 

- English receipts. The expedient in particular recom- 

1800. mended, was, to disband a great proportion of his own 
undisciplined soldiery, and assign to the English funds 
sufficient for the maintenance of three local battalions.. 
“ The Nabob,” says Governor Duncan, “ betrayed an im¬ 
mediate jealousy of, and repugnance to, any concession ; 
as well on the alleged ground of the inadequacy of his 
funds ; as of the principle of our interference with his 
administration ; which he declared to be inconsistent 
with tho treaty of 1750.” Notwithstanding this, he was 
induced, after a preening negooiution, to consent to pay 
one lac of rupees annually, aud to make other concessions 
to tho annual amount of rather more than 30,000 rupees. 
But on the 8th of January, 1700, before tho treaty was 
concluded, he died. Ho loft only an infant son, who sur¬ 
vived him but a few weeks : anil his brother, as heir, laid 
claim to the government. 

Tho power of the English was now so great, that without 
their consent it was vain to hope to be Governor of Surat; 
and it was resolved, on so favourable a conjuncture, to- 
yield their consent, at tho price alone of certain conces¬ 
sions. These were, tho establishment of a judicature, and 
the payment of a sufficient quantity of money. The nego¬ 
tiation continued till tho month of April, 1800. The chief 
difficulty regarded tho amount of tribute. Importunity 
•was carried to the very utmost. The re-establishment of 
the naibship was the instrument of intimidatior ; for tho 
right of the claimant was regarded by tho Bombay govern¬ 
ment as too certain to lie disputed. Governor Duncan, m 
his letter to the English chief at Surat, dated 18th. April, 
1790, describing a particular sum of money ns no moro 
than what tho Nabob ought to give, to ensure his suc¬ 
cession, and prevent the .English from appointing a naib, 
adds, “which we have as clear a right to do, as ho has to 
become Nabob ; or to enjoy the fruits of our protection to 
his family and himself. Both points stand equally speci¬ 
fied in the treaty.” With regard to the right, however, 
of re-establishing a naibship, after having sanctioned its 
abolition, the case was by no means clear. The Court of 
Directors, in their letter to tho Bombay Presidency, dated 
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the 17th of February, 1797, had declared, “Although it ROOK Tt, 
cannot be denied that the present Nabob, his father, and emu-, x. 

his grandfather, owed their elevation to the influence of -. 

the Company; we doubt our right to impose upon the 1800. 
Nabob an officer under this denomination ; from tho con¬ 
sideration that the first naib, nominated by the Company's 
representatives in 1759, was appointed under an express 
article of a written agreement with the. then Nabob Mea 
Achund and that upon the death of a .second naib tho 
office was consolidated with the office of Nabob, and was 
not rene wed upon the succession of the present Nabob.” 

With regard to the right of inheritance in tho present 
claimant, beside the declarations of (fovernor Duncan, of 
which t iat above quoted is not tho only one, Mr. Bcton 
the chief at Surat, in his letter to Mr. Duncan, of the 26th 
of December, 1799, says, “The .Supreme Government 
determined the nnisnud to bo the hereditary right of his 
brother, and from that decision, consequently now his 
established inheritance.” 

Tho claimant consented to pay a Inc of rupees annually 
but persoveringly insisted that beyond that sum the 
revenues of the place would not enable him to go. After 
every mode of importunity was exhausted, and every spe¬ 
cies of inquiry was made, Mr. Bcton became satisfied, that 
bis statement was just, and on the 18tii of August, 1799, 
wrote to 1.1 io Governor of Bombay, in the following words 
“I have left nothing undone"; and pressed him to tile 
utmost. I am convinced lie has not (he means, or believe 
he really would pay more. Poor Mr. Fanner has boon led 
into a false opinion of the resources of Surat; and 1 could 
almost venture to stake my life on it, that more than the 
lac is not to be got by any moans short of military force. 

Take tho Government from the family, and pension Ihom 
(though such a measure would, hi my humble opinion, ho 
contrary to good faith), I scarce believe, after all endea¬ 
vours, that the Company with these pensions, and the 
increased necessary establishments, would bo more in 
pocket, than they will now with their present establish¬ 
ment. an 1 this donation. What were the views of the 
Company ill jmssossing themselves of the castle? What¬ 
ever they were, they are not altered, and they wore then 
satisfied with the castle, and lunta revenue, which is only 
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l'.OOK VI. diminished from a decrease of trade ; and here a lae is 
cha[\ x. unconditionally offered, which exceeds the amount of 
._ castle and tunka revenue by 23,000 rupees per annum ; 

1800. yet the present government are not satisfied therewith, 
and still want more ; which cannot be raised, if tho Nabob 
does not squeeze it out of tho subjects.” 

A despatch from the Governor-General, dated 10th 
March, 1800, was in due course received, which ordered 
the Nawab to bo immediately displaced, and tho govern¬ 
ment and reveuues to bo wholly assumed by tho English. 
This was the moat unceremonious act of dethronement 
which the English had yet performed j as tho victim was 
the weakest and tho most obscure. Some of the explana¬ 
tions with which this command was accompanied are not 
much less remarkable than the principal fact. Not nego¬ 
tiation, but dethronement, would have been adopted from 
thes first, except for one reason, namely, a little danger. 
“The exigencies of tho public service,” says tho Governor- 
General, “ during the late war in Mysore, and the negotia¬ 
tions which succeeded the termination of it, would have 
rendered it impracticable for your government to furnish 
tho military force, indispensably necessary for effecting a 
reform of the government of Surat, even if other con¬ 
siderations had not rendered it advisable to defer that 
reform until the complete rc-establisluncnt of tranquillity 
throughout the British possessions in India.” It is hero 
of importance, once more, to remark upon tlio phraseology 
of the Governor-General. To dethrone tho sovereign, to 
alter completely the distribution of the powers of govern¬ 
ment, and to place them in a set of hands wholly different 
and new, though it constituted one of the most, complete 
revolutions which it is possible to conceive, was spoken of 
as a “ reform of the government.” 

The reasoning, by force of which tho Governor-General 
claims the right to make such a reform, ought to be heard. 
“On a reference,” says he, “to the treaty of 1759, con¬ 
cluded with Mayen-ed-din, we find that it was only a 
personal engagement with that Nabob, and that it did not 
extend to his heirs. Independent of the terms of tho 
treaty, the discussion which passed in 1793, on the death of 
Mayen-ed-din, as well as the letter from your government, 
dated the 25th of March, 1790, when the office of Nabob 
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again became vacant, prove it to have been tlie general HOOSv V) 
souse, that tlie operation of tlie treaty of 17o9 ceased on cl,A r. 

the. demise of Mayon-ed-din. The power of the Mogul -' 

having also become extinct, it follows, that the Company 
not being restricted with respect to the disposal of tho 
ollieo of Nabob by any specific treaty, are at liberty to 
dispose of it as they may think proper.” 

Here two things arc assumed: first, that the English of 
that day were not bound by tho treaty of 17 / 59 . the 
second, shat, wheresoever not bound by specific treaties 
the English were at liberty to dethrone any sovereign 
whom they pleased ; or, in the language of the Governor- 
General, “to dispose of tho office of Nabob, as they may 
think proper.” Upon no part of this reasoning is any 
comment required. 1 

Attention is also duu to the conduct of the Bombay 
rulers. Governor Duncan and Mr. fleton, had, both of 
thorn, previously declared their conviction of tlie clear 
right of tho Nabob, not only to tho .Nabob,ship by inherit¬ 
ance, but to the support and alliance of the English, by a 
treaty which their aefs had repeatedly confirmed, Tot 
no sooner did they receive tho command of tho Governor- 
General to dethrone him, than they were ready to become 
the active instruments of that dethronement, and, as far 
as appeal's, without so much as a hint, that in their 
opinion the command was unjust 

The Governor-General next proceeds to say, that the 
sort of government which was performed by the Nabob, 
was exceedingly bad. Neither wan the defence of the city 
from external enemies in a tolerable state; nor was its 
internal government compatible with the happiness of tho 
people, under the prevailing “ frauds, exactions, and mis¬ 
management in the collection of the revenue, tho avowed 
corruption in the administration of justice, and tho entire 
inefficiency in the police. “ It is obvious,” he continues, 

' To soy that t;tio English were at liberty to dethrone any sovereign they 
pleased is not putting the ease fairly. The Nabob of Surat was no sovereign 
but an usurping officer of tlie Mogul empire. Suppose that by any political 
vicissitude, the king of Delhi hud been restored to tlie power of Akbur or 
Annina tub, would lie llot have been entitled tu displace, amt even punish, the 
Nabob of Surat, unless that officer had returned to his subordinate position’ 

Tlie English hud appropriated, in this part of India, the possessions ami 
authority of the Mogul, and had, therefore, the same rights over Surat. It waa 
in this caso, as iu muay others, not their ambition, but their moderation, that 
involved them lit embarrassment and inconsistency.—W. 1 

VOL. VI. i> 
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“ that these important objects,” namely, the security and 
good government of Surat, “ can only be attained by the 
Company taking the entire civil and military government 
of the city into their own hands: and consequently,” he 
adds, “ it is their duty, as well as their right, to have 
recourse to that measure.” 

Here again we sec the doctrine most clearly avowed, and 
most confidently laid down as a basis of action, that bad 
government under any sovereign constitutes a right, and 
even a duty, to dethrono him;' cither in favour of the 
East India Company alone, if they ought to have the 
monopoly of dethronement; or in favour of mankind at 
large, if the privilege ought to be as diffusive as the 
reason on which it is founded. 

It being deemed, by the Governor of Bombay, that his 
own presence would be useful for effecting the revolution 
at Surat, he left the Presidency in the end of April, and 
arrived on the 2nd of May. After endeavouring to secure 
the co-oporatiou of the persons, whose influence was most 
considerable on the mind of the Nawab, he opened the 
business to that ruler himself, ou the 0th, and allowed him 
till the 12th to deliberate upon his answer. At the inter¬ 
view, on that day, the Nawab declared ; that he could not 
survive acquiescence in the demand ; not only from a 
sense of personal degradation; but from the odium ho 
must incur among all Mussulmans, if he consented to 
place the door of Mecca in the hands of a people who had 
another faith. The steps necessary for accomplishing the 
revolution without regard to his consent, were now pur¬ 
sued ; and preparations were made for removing his troops 
from the guard of the city, and taking possession of it, by 
the Company’s soldiers, the following morning. In the 
mean time, the reflections of the Nawab, and the remon¬ 
strances of his friends, convinced him that, opposition 
being fruitless, submission was the prudent choice; he 
therefore communicated to tho Governor his willingness 
to comply, aud tho treaty was mutually signed on the 
following day. It had been transmitted by the Governor- 
General, ready drawn; and was executed without altera- 

Mt should rather he stated, the maladministration of a subordinate func¬ 
tionary constitutes a right and duty to dismiss him; tins ig not quite the same 
thing us the right to depose independent sovereigns,—W. 
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tion. The Nabob resigned the government, civil and 
military, with all its emoluments, power, and privileges 
to the East India Company. And on their part, the Com¬ 
pany agreed to pay to the Nabob and his heirs one lac of 
rupees annually, together with a fifth part of what should 
remain, as surplus of the revenues, after deduction of this 
allowaiioe, of the Maliratta chout, and of the charges of 
collection. 

When tho powers of government were thus vested in 
English hands, establishments were formed for the adrni- 
nistrat .on of justice, for tho superintendence of police, for 
tho collection of the revenue, and for the provision of the 
Company's investment. For this purpose, the Governor- 
General had given two loading directions ; tho first was, 
that each of these departments should be committed to 
distinct persons ; and tho socond, that tho powers vested 
in the several officers should correspond as nearly as 
possible with those of the corresponding officers in 
Bengal, They have, therefore, no need of description. 

Though stripped of all tho powers of government, and a 
more pensioner of state, it was still accounted proper for 
Moor Nasscer ud Dceu to act the farce of royalty, Ilis 
succession to tho musuud of his ancestors was now ac¬ 
knowledged by tho English government, and lie was placed 
on it with the sarno pomp and ceremony, as if lie hail been 
receiving all tho powers of sovereignty, on the day after 
he had for ever resigned them. 

The great difficulty was, to obtain deliverance from tho 
misery of the Maliratta chout. Tho Gaokwar prince ex- 
prc3.sc 1 the greatest readiness to compliment tho Com¬ 
pany, to whom ho looked for protection, with tho share 
which belonged to him. With the l’eshwa, the business 
was not so easily arranged.' 

In tile despatch of the Court of Directors, dated “ Poli¬ 
tical Department, 18tli October, 1797,” and addressed “to 
our President in Council at Port St. George,” they say, 
“ We have requested Lord Mornington to make a short 
stay at Madras, previous to his proceeding to take, upon 

1 See it folio volume of fi3> pilous, of papers relating to this transaction fotctv%, 
printed oy order of the House of Commons, dated Mth July, 180S, ami fur* 
Dished with a copious table of routents, by which every paper, to which the 
text bears reference, will be easily found. — VI. 

See also Despatches, ii. 222, 259, 70S.— \V. 
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BOOK VI. himself the Government-General of Bengal, for the pur- 
ohai\ x. poso of endeavouring to prevail on the Nabob of Arcot to 
“——— agree to a modification of the treaty with his highness in 
1800. 17<)2.” Lord Hobart had just been recalled, because ho 

differed with the Government-General of that day, in re¬ 
gard to some of the expedients which he adopted for the 
attainment of this modification. 1 The Directors, notwith¬ 
standing, go on to say, “It were to be wished that tho 
zealous endeavours of Lord Hobart, for that purpose, had 
proved successful; and as, in our opinion, nothing short of 
the modification proposed is likely to answer any benefi¬ 
cial purpose, Lord Mornington will render a most essential 
service to tho Company, should he be able to accomplish 
that object, or an arrangement similar thereto. But feel¬ 
ing, as we do, tho necessity of maintaining our credit with 
the country powers, by an exact observance of treaties— 
a principle so honourably established under Lord Corn¬ 
wallis's administration—wc cannot authorize his Lordship 
to exert other powers than those of persuasion to induce 
tho Nabob to form a new arrangement.” 3 It is sufficiently 
remarkable to hear ministers and directors conjunctly de¬ 
claring, that “the principle of an exact observance of 
treaties” still remained to “be honourably established,” 
at the time of Lord Cornwallis’s administration. It was 
tho desire of credit with the country powers, that now 
constituted the motive to its observance. But if the 
Company when weak could disregard such credit with the 
country powers, they had much less reason now to dread 
any inconvenience from the want of it. Besides, the 
question is, whether the country powers ever gave them, 
or gave any body, credit for a faith, of which they can 
so little form a conception, as that of regarding a 
treaty any longer than it is agreeable to his interest to 
do so. 

In a letter in council dated Fort William, 4th July, 
1798, the home authorities are told, that “immediately 
on his arrival at Fort St.. George, the Governor-General 
lost no time in taking the necessary steps for opening a 
negotiation with the Nabob of Arcot, with a view to tho 


1 Vide supra* p, 49. 

2 x>apers relating to tho affairs of the Carnatic, onfered by the Home o t 

Commons to be printed, in August, 1803, u 2*3. 
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accomplishment of your wishes, with regard to the modifi- BOOK VI. 
cation of the treaty of 1792—The Governor-General, how- chap, x. 
ever, found his Highness so completely indisposed to that ————- 
arrangement, as to preclude all hopes of obtaining his iSOO. 
consent to it at present.” The letter then promises, at a 
future day, a detailed account of this communications 
which had passed between the Governor-General and 
Nabob : l ut this was never sont. 1 

Xu 179!' the Governor-General, when ho was again at 
Madras, a id war with Mysore was begun, thought another 
favourable opportunity had arrived of urging the Nabob 
afresh ou tins subject of changes so ardently desired. The 
treaty of 1792 gavo a right to assume the temporary go¬ 
vernment of the country on the occurrence of war in the 
Carnatic. To this measure the Nawab and his father had 
always manifested the most intense aversion. It was 
hoped that the view of this extremity, and of the burden 
of debt to the Company, with which he" was loaded and 
galled, would operate forcibly upon bis mind, The 
Governor-General accordingly proposed that ho should 
cede to ihe Company, in undivided sovereignty, those 
territories which were already mortgaged for the payment 
of his Bub sidy, in which ease lie would bo exempted from 
the opera! ion of the clause which subjected him to the 
assumption of his country ; while it was further proposed 
to make iver to him, in liquidation of his debt to the 
Company, certain sums, in dispute between them, to the 
amount of 2,30,040 pagodas. 

Those conditions were proposed to the Nabob by letter, 
dated the 24th of April. The Nabob answered by the 
same medium, dated the 13tli of May. The season for 
alarming aim, by the assumption of his country, was 
elapsed, Seringaputam being taken, and the war at an end. 

The Nabob, therefore, stood upon the strength of his 
treaty, winch he represented as so wise, and so admirable, 
that no change could be made in it without the sacrifice 
of some mutual advantage ; that even if the assumption of 
his country were necessary, which, thanks to the Divine 
mercy, wa« at present far from the case ; nay, “were the 
personal inconvenience ton times greater,” the sacrifice 
would be cheerfully made, “ rather than consent to the 
[} Papers, ut supra, r* 20*1. 
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BOOK VI. alteration of the treaty, even in a letter.” Besides, there 
ciiAi-, x. were other engagements, by which the Nabob must ever 

-. hold himself inviolably bound. These were, respect for 

1800 11 the loved and revered personages ” by whom the treaty 

was framed, and tho dying commands of his honoured 
father, to which he had pledged a sacred regard, lie also 
plied the Governor-General with an argument, which to 
liis mind might be regarded as peculiarly persuasive—an 
argument drawn purely from parliamentary stores—ex¬ 
perience against theory : “ I cannot,” said he, “ overlook 
a circumstance, which, in affairs of this sort, must natu¬ 
rally present itself to tho mind of your Lordship; that 
the treaty, which is now suggested to be defective, has 
had a trial, my Lord, of more than seven years ; and, with¬ 
out a single exception, has been found, for that period, not 
only sufficient for all common purposes, but has secured 
the fulfilment of every condition stipulated in it, with a 
harmony uninterrupted ; and perhaps, I might add, almost 
unprecedented in auy country or age.” 1 

Tho Court of Directors, in their political letter to Fort 
St. George, dated the 5th of June, 1799, say, “We have 
been advised, by the Earl of Mornington, that the Nabob 
continues to oppose a determined resolution to tho modi¬ 
fication of tho treaty of 1792, which has been repeatedly 
proposed to him. At the same time, we observe, that his 
Ilighness has distinctly acknowledged, that he is in the 
practice of raising money annually by assignments of tho 
revenues of thoso districts, which form the security for 
tho payment of the Company’s subsidy.” They add, “As 
this practice is unquestionably contrary to tho lettor, and 
subversive of the spirit of that treaty, we direct, that, im¬ 
mediately upon the receipt hereof, you adopt the neces¬ 
sary measures for taking possession, in the name of the 
Company, of the whole, or any part, of the said districts, 
the revenues of which shall appear to be so assigned ; and 
that you continue to hold the same, and collect the rents 
thereof, in order that tho Company may not in future he 
deprived of tho only security which they possess, under the 
before-mentioned treaty, to answer any failure in the Nabob 
in discharging his subsidy. You will immediately commu¬ 
nicate to the Nabob tho determination we have come 

1 Tapers, ut supra, p. 313—216, 
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to, and the orders you have receivod relative to this BOOK IV. 
point. 1 chap, x, 

Ihc alfirmation, relative to the assignments on the . - 

districts in pledge, is contrasted with the following affirms- lo¬ 
tion of the Nabob, in his letter of the 13th of May, just 
quoted, in which he answers the proposal and reasonings 
which the letter of the Governor-General had pressed upon 
his mind: “ I do most unequivocally assure your Lordship, 
on the word and faith of a sovereign, that no one foot of 
the districts sot apart by the treaty of 1792 have boon, or 
are in any manner or way, directly or indirectly, assigned 
by me, or with my knowledge, to any individual whatso¬ 
ever; and, having made this solemn and unreserved declar¬ 
ation, 1 would hope, that I need not urge more.” 2 

With respect to the command of the home authorities, 
to take possession of the districts, and all the rest of tlieir 
expedients, the Governor of Fort St. George, on the 11th 
of April, 1800, writes, ‘‘Your letter to 'the Governor- 
Genera', dated the 16th June 1799, is still under his Lord- 
ship s consideration, llut it is material for mo to repeat— 
and with impressive earnestness, that no security, suffi¬ 
ciently extensive and efficient, for the British interest in 
the Carnatic, can he derived from the treaty of 1702 ; and 
that no divided power, however modified, can possibly 
avert the utter ruin of that devoted country.” 3 
On the 13th of June, 1799, the home authorities wrote 
to the Governor-General, "In the event of a war with 
Tippoo Sultaun, the respective countries of tho Nabob of 
Arcot, and the Raja oi 'i’anjore, will of course come under 
tho Company’s management; and we direct, that they he 
not relinquished, without special orders from us, for that 
purpose; in order to afford sufficient time for the forma¬ 
tion of arrangements for relieving those respective princes 
from all incumbrances upon their revenues.” Upon this 
subject, the Governor-General writes, on the 25th of 
January, 1800, “The short duration of the war rendered it 
inexpedient for me to assume tho management of the 
respective countries, of the Nabob of the Carnatic, and of 
tho Raja of Tanjoro, on behalf of the Company. The im¬ 
mediate effect of such an assumption would have been, a 
considerable failure of actual resource, at a period of the 
1 Vapen, ut sn)>n, p. 31G. » Ilid. p. 214. p. ‘ 216 . 
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HOOK VI. utmost exigency. I shall hereafter communicate my scu- 
ckai*. x. timents at large, with respect to the state of Tanjoro, and 

- the Carnatic. The latter now occupies my particular 

1800. attention; and I fear that the perverse councils of the 
Nabob of Areot will prove a serious obstacle to any ef¬ 
fectual improvement of your affairs in that quarter. 1 

Tuljajee, the Baja of Tanjoro, died in 1786, and was 
succeeded l>y Ameer Sing, his son. The conduct of this 
prince gave so little satisfaction to the English, that, after 
tho peace of Seringapatam, which Lord Cornwallis con¬ 
cluded with Tippoo in 1792, they deliberated concerning 
tho propriety of trusting him any longer with the civil 
administration of the country. But the supremo govern¬ 
ment “ were of opinion, that, under all the circumstances 
in which the question was involved, it would bo more 
suitable to the national character, to hazard an error on 
the side of lenity, than to expose themselves to the im¬ 
putation of having treated him with excessive rigour.” 
Accordingly, a treaty was concluded with him, dated the 
12tli of July, 1793, and his country, which, like the Car¬ 
natic, had been taken under English management during 
tho war, was restored to him, in as full possession as 
before. 

In tho year 1798, a convenient discovery was made ; that 
Ameer Sing was not the legal heir to the musnud of Tan- 
jore ; hut Serfojec, the adopted son of Tuljajee. The 
question of the rights of these two princes remains in 
obscurity. The documents have not yet been made ac¬ 
cessible to the public; and we know not upon what grounds 
tho decision was formed.® This oidy we know, that it was 

1 Papers, lit supra, p. 217. 

2 The circumstances of this ruse were sn remarkable, that it Jfi rather extra¬ 
ordinary the author should not have heard of them, and failed to trace a more 
particular account. The discovery was not made in 1798. Tho points in 
dispute were well known at Amur Sing's accession, lint a judgment was then 
pronounced, which subsequent investigations,resumed in 1794 and terminated 
only in 1797, led both Lord Cornwallis and Sir John Shore to consider as er¬ 
roneous, and at the latter date it was pronounced to he so by the Court of Di¬ 
rectors. A mar Sing was the half-brother of Tuljajee ; the latter, when (lying 
In 1787, adopted Sorfojee as his son, placing him under the private guardian¬ 
ship of the celebrated missionary Swartz, and the public tutelage of his brother. 
Upon the ltajn's death, the validity of the adoption was disputed on three 
grounds, the imbecile state of the Jhijft’s mind, the age of the boy, ten years, 
which it was affirmed exceeded that legally qualifying him for adoption, and 
his being an only son, which was also held a legal disqualification. Upon tho 
two latter grounds the Madras Government, with the approbation of that 
of Bengal, cancelled the adoption, and placed Amur Sing upon the Musnud. 

The cruel treatment of-Sorfojee by the llaja was repeatedly brought to tho 
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determined to dethrone Ameor Sing, and to set upScrfqjee BOOK VI. 
in liia stead. Kerfojec was obviously in a situation to sub- ciiaf. x. 

rait implicitly to any terms which the English might --- 

think pro]'or to prescribe. After sonic months, therefore, 
of preparation, a treaty was concluded with him, dated the 
iioth of October, 170b, by which ho resigned for overall 
the powers of government to the English, and received a 
pension of one lac of star pagodas, with a iiftb of the net 
revenues.' 

On the 7th of April, 1800, the tlovcrnov-Ueucral for¬ 
warded to tho Governor of Fort. St. George, certain letters 
and {taper3, found by the English in the palace of Seriuga- 
patam. These documents related to a correspondent n of 
tho two Nabobs of A root, the father and the non, with tho 
Sultan of Mysore. The Governor-General directed Lord 
Clive to proceed, without Ions of time, in conducting an 
inquiry into the circumstances of which the papers ap¬ 
peared to afford indication, and in particular transmit ted 
a list of witnesses whose evidence was to he carefully and 
zealously collected, in the moan time, ho himself had 
completely prejudged the question : rend did whal: de¬ 
pended upon him to make Lord (live prejudge it in a 
similar manner. “A deliberate consideration,” says lie, 
in tho very letter which directed inquiry, “ of the evidence 
resulting from the whole of these documents has not only 



notice of the British nuthorilioa hy llio viAhuieo of his roveroiKlKioiniidii ,■ imd 
upon Ins representations, and those of the Uosidont, tho Madras Government 
insisted upi n the removal of Serfojee and the surviving widows of Tuljajee, 
who were aiso objects of the ltnja’s oppression to Madras. Tins took place in 
1793, and iww followed immediately by im appeal to the Government agni »st its 
former dee-sion adverse to Sorfojee’s pretensions. Tim question was fully en¬ 
tered into by Sir John Shore, and us opinions were received from various 
lTiudits of earning and character, which interpreted the law in favour of the 
adoption, t ie British authorities had no other alternative than to correct ail 
error of their own commission, and restore Serfojee to that throne, of which 
they had, in tho mistaken belief that they were acting according to the law, 
deprived him. It was not for their own convenience, therefore, that they 
deposed Amur Sing and set up Surfojee in bis stead, although it was true that 
the change was for the liettcr, us tins administration of Amur Sing had been 
moat injurious to the resources of Tunjore. The particulars of these transac¬ 
tions are interusUngly and authentically related from the correspondence of 
Swartz and the records of the India House, by the venerable missionary’s 
biographer, Ur. I’caraou, Life of Swartz, ii. 132, 2G3, and 314. Ua.ia Sur- 
bojee, us lie is more accurately named by Bishop Ilebcr, was visited by that 
prelate in 182fi, and la described by lilm us combining many of the best traits; 
of the native character with European tastes ami habits. Letter to K. V. 
Horton, Esq., llober’s Journal, ii, 439. isce also I>csp. i. 41,and v 47.--W. 

t See certain documents in the Second lteport of tho Select Committee, 1810, 
p. 234—2 i2. 
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BOOK VI. confirmed, in the most unquestionable manner, my sus- 
tu.w. x. picions of the existence of a secret correspondence be- 

- tween the personages already named, but satisfied my 

1800. judgment, that its object, on the part of the Nabobs 
Wallajah and Omdut ul Omrali, and especially of the 
latter, was of the most hostile tendency to the British 
interests.—The proofs arising from the papers would cer¬ 
tainly be sufficient to justify the British government in 
depriving that faithless and ungrateful pn'ince, of all means 
of rendering any part of the resources of the territories, 
which he holds under the protection of the Company, 
subservient to tho further violation of his engagements, 
and to the prosecution of his desperate purposes of 
treachery and ingratitude.” 1 

However, tho Governor-General thought, it would, not¬ 
withstanding, lie more consonant with “ the dignity, and 
systematic moderation of the British government,” not to 
take tho country from its prince, till some inquiry had 
first been made. But he says, “ Although it is my wish 
to delay the actual assumption of his Highness’s govern¬ 
ment until that inquiry shall be completed, I deem it 
necessary to authorize your Lordship to proceed imme¬ 
diately to make every arrangement preparatory to that 
measure, which now appears to have become inevitable.” 

Nothing, surely, ever was more fortunate, than such a 
discovery at such a time. This tho Governor-General lias 
the frankness to declare. “ While those orders, lately 
conveyed by the Honourable Court of Directors relative 
to the Company’s connexion with tho Nabob, were under 
my consideration, a combination of fortunate circum¬ 
stances revealed his correspondence .” 3 When the Go¬ 
vernor-General, and all his superiors, and all his subor¬ 
dinates, in the government of India, were languishing and 
panting for the possession of the Carnatic, but afraid, 
without some more plausible reason than they yet pos¬ 
sessed, to commeuco the seizure, here it was provided for 
them in extraordinary perfection. But the very circum¬ 
stance which recommended it to the eager affections of 
the East India functionaries, will recommend it to the 
rigid scrutiny of those whose minds are more happily 
situated for appreciating the facts. 


1 Tapers, nt supra, p. 2 . Also Despatches, ii. 254, and App. 740. 

2 Ibid, p. 3, 3 Ibid. p. 4. 
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NATURE OB THE CIRCUMSTANCE. 

The documents on which so extraordinary a value was BOOK VI. 
set by the Governor-General, consisted almost entirely of C iiai>. x. 

certain things picked out from a moss of correspondence _ 

which purported to have passed between the “Presence” GOO. 
(the title which Tippoo bestowed upon himself), and the 
two vakeels, Golam Ali IChau, and AJi lieza Kh;ui who ac¬ 
companied, in 1792, the hostage sons of the Sultaun to 
Madras. Resides these, only two letters were produced; 
one from a subsequent vakeel of Tippoo at Madras; an¬ 
other, supposed to bo from Omdut ul Omrah, but under a 
fictitious uame. 

It is proper to ascertain the value of one circumstance, 
on which those who are not partial to the British charac¬ 
ter will not fail to animadvert. As the British govern¬ 
ment was situated with respect to the papers of Tippoo, 
it was, it may bu affirmed, the easiest thing in the world 
to procure evidence for any purpose which it pleased : 
and I wish we could say that civilization and philosophy 
have made so great a progress in Europe, that European 
rulers would not fabricate a mass ol evidence, even where 
a kingdom is the prize, lire time is so very recent, when 
such expedients formed a maiu engine of government, and 
the progress in political morality appears to be so very 
slow, that it would he utterly unsafe to proceed upon t.lie 
supposition that forgery is exploded as an instrument of 
government. Yet in the lease of the British government, 
so much the greater number of those employed in carry¬ 
ing it on would probably refuse to share In the fabrication 
of a mass of evidence, that the small number of indi¬ 
viduals who might have no insuperable objection to it 
would dud it, in few eases, easy ; in most, impossible, to 
accomplish their purpose. With regard to Lord Wel¬ 
lesley, even his faults boar so little affinity with this 
species of vice, and his most conspicuous virtues arc so 
directly opposed to it, that we may safely infer it to bo as 
unlikely in his case, as in any which can well he supposed, 
that lit' would fabricate evidence to attain the objects of 
his desire ; notwithstanding tho violence with which lie 
was apt to desire, and the faculty which ho possessed of 
persuading himself, that everything was righteous by 
which his desires were going to be fultilled. 

But an argument, more conclusive than any argument 
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BOOK VI. from character, either national or individual, can almost 
ciiai'. x. ever be, at any rate to strangers, and those whose par- 

—:- tiality ouo lias no reason to expect, is this ; that the 

1800. papers prove nothing ; which moat assuredly would not 
have been the case, had they been fabricated for the pur¬ 
pose of proving. On the other hand, if they had exhibited 
a proof which was very strong and specific, it would have 
been no easy task, after the very exceptionable manner in 
which they wove examined, to have proved that all sus¬ 
picion of them was utterly groundless. 

Among tho objects recommended to the vakeels who 
accompanied the sons of Tippoo to Madras, one, very na¬ 
turally, was, to communicate to him useful intelligence of 
every description. They had even a particular commis¬ 
sion with regard to secret intelligence, in which a de¬ 
lineation of the defensive works of Fort St. George was- 
particularly included; and they wore furnished with a 
cipher for carrying it on. 

With other articles of intelligence, which the vakeels 
availed them,selves of their situation to transmit to tlieir 
royal master, an account was given of the deportment of 
the Nabob of Arcot, towards tho princes, and towards 
themselves; and of tire conversations which took place 
between thorn. The letters relating to this subject were 
those which were regarded as affording evidence against 
Wallajah, the deceased, and Ouadut ul Omrah, tho reigning 
Nabob. 

It is to be remarked, that Lord Cornwallis, after he had 
reduced Tippoo to a situation, in which he regarded him 
as too weak to be any longer formidable, adopted the 
liberal design of conciliating liis mind, and gaining it, if 
possible, by a respoctful, generous, and even flattering 
stylo of intercourse, to a state of good-will towards tho 
English nation. The same course lie recommended to tho 
Nabob Wallajah, who had suffered so deeply by the raising 
of Tippoo’s house, and towards which he had often mani¬ 
fested so great a degree of contempt and aversion. 1 

There were various circumstances which just at that 

1 This recommendation m y have been given, but the only evidence for it, 
which is here received without quo.stiou, appears to be that of one of tl^e 
Kawab's officers, under suspicious circumstances, on attempting to vindicate 
liis master from the charge of treacherous correspondence with tho Vakeels. 
See subsequent page.—W, 
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time induced the Nabob to follow these injunctions of tho BOOK VI. 
Governor-! Jenernl with great alacrity. The fame and au- chav. x. 

tliority of Tippoo were now sufficiently high to render his - 

friendship an object of importance. Tho Nabob of Arcot, 1800. 
on the other hand, felt himself in a state of degradation, 
and reduced to a cipher among the princes of India. It 
soothed Ins vanity to hold some intercourse with as many 
oi them as possible ; and not least with one who now oc¬ 
cupied so largo a space in the eye of the world as the 
Stiltaun of Mysore. It increased his dignity and conse¬ 
quence, when lie induced other princes to use towards him 
the language of friendship, and to treat him as a prince 
upon a level with themselves. This rendered it moro 
difficult for tho English to accomplish their design of di¬ 
vesting him, as he dreaded, of all his sovereign powers, 
and reducing him and his family to the condition of mere 
pensioners of state, lie seems, accordingly, to havo been 
very eager, to add tho forms of a confidential intercourse 
with Tippoo to tho other circumstances which held him 
forth to tho world as a sovereign prince, and which he re¬ 
garded with justice as the only barrier between him and 
dethronement. 

Attentions to tho princes while at Madras, with assur¬ 
ances of his favourable sentiments towards the Sultan, 
and of h.-s ardent desire of a suitable return, were the ex¬ 
pedients of which he made use. Oriental expressions of 
compliment are all extravagant, and hyperbolical; and we 
cannot, on such an occasion, suppose, that the Nabob 
would use the most feeble and cold. Another circum¬ 
stance of great importance) to lie remembered was, that 
the letters contained not the expressions of tho Nabob, 
but only the expressions of the vakeels reporting them ; 
and that Indian agents, reporting to their principals, sel¬ 
dom pay any regard to realities, but, as far as they can go 
with advantage to themselves, heighten whatsoever they 
think will be agreeable to their master, extenuate whatso¬ 
ever they think he will dislike. Now, when all tho expres¬ 
sions which the vakeels of Tippoo report to have been 
used by the Nabob and his son are tortured to the utmost, 
nothing can be extracted from them but declarations of 
friendly sentiments, in an hyperbolical style. Even the 
Persian translator of the English government, who drew 
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BOOK VI. up a report upon the documents, highly praised by the 
i:\i\v. x. Governor-General, and in which every effort is made to 

- draw from them evidence of guilt, has the candour to say, 

1800. “The accuracy of reports from agents, natives of India, to 
their principals, cannot, under circumstances, be impli¬ 
citly relied on; and in one of the reports of the vakeels 
which contains the substance of a conference between 
themselves, the princes, and the Nabob, at which Colonel 
Doveton was present, a speech is ascribed to that gentle¬ 
man which is evidently fabricated ; a circumstance which 
tends to weaken the validity of all tlieir reports ;—and if 
the evidence of the Nabob’s conduct rested solely upon 
them, the proofs might be considered as extremely de¬ 
fective and problematical.” 1 

Thus far, then, the ground is clear. But, beside the 
reports of the vakeels, what further proof is alleged t 
There are the letters of Tippoo, and the key to the cipher. 
The letters of Tippoo contain no more than a return to 
tho civil expressions of the Nabob ; vague declarations of 
good-will, couched in a similar style The key to tho 
cipher shows that Wallajah was designated by the term 
Well-wisher of Mankind, the English by that of Xew- 
Comers, the Nizam by that of Nothingness , the Mahrattas 
that of Despicable; and so on. And this is tho whole 
matter of evidence which tho papers contained. 

To establish still further the dark designs which tho 
Governor-General firmly concluded that a few hyperbolical 
expressions had already proved, a list of nine witnesses 
was transmitted to Madras, of whom the two vakeels, 
Golam Ali Khan, and All Rcza Khan, wore the chief. A 
commission consisting of two of the most approved ser¬ 
vants of the Company, Mr. Webbe, the secretary to tha 
Madras government, and Colonel Close, wore selected to 
conduct the investigation. Every precaution was taken, 
such as that of preventing communication between the 
witnesses, to get from them either the evidence pure, or 
the means of detecting its impurity. 

It was resolved to begin with tho two vakeels, who of 
course could best elucidate their own correspondence. To 
form a proper judgment of tlieir testimony, several cir¬ 
cumstances ought to be remarked. In the first place, they 
1 racers, ut supra, p. 14. 
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were Orientals; that is, men, accustomed, in the use of BOOK VI. 
language toward tlioso on whom their hopes and their chav a. 

fears depended, to regard very little the connexion between-- 

their words and tho corresponding matters of fact, but 1800, 
chiefly tho connexion between those words, and the im¬ 
pression, favourable or unfavourable, which they were 
likely to make on tho minds of the great persons, on 
whose power the interests of the speaker most remarka¬ 
bly depended. In tho second place, it is impossible to 
conceive any dependance more abject, than was, at this 
time, the dependence of the khans, (Main Ah, and Ali 
Reza, upon the English government. 'I'he government, 
under wlucli they had found employment, was totally 
destroyed. Every source of independent subsistence was 
cut off; they lived upon a pension which they received 
from tho English government, and which it was only ne¬ 
cessary to withhold, to plunge them into the deepest abyss 
of human misery. They had every motive which interest 
could yield, to affirm what would ho agreeable to the 
English government. They could have no interested mo¬ 
tive to speak wliat would be agreeable to Tippoo, Wallajah, 
or Orndut ill Omrah. In these eirenmstanees, if they had 
given a testimony in every respect conformable to the 
wishes of the English government, what depended upon 
their affirmation would have been regarded as of little or 
no value by any impartial judge. But in us far as they 
gave a testimony in opposition to those wishes, that is, in 
opposition as they must have believed, to their own in¬ 
terests, their testimony has some of the strongest possible 
claim* upon our belief. 

Everything was done to remove any obstructions which 
might exist in the minds of tho witnesses to the produc¬ 
tion of such evidence as was expected. They were given 
to understand that no blame would be attached to them, 
who only acted under legitimate orders, for their instru¬ 
mentality in the designs of their master. And they were 
assured in the strongest language, that any appearance of 
a design to conceal tho truth, and they well know what 
eastern rulers were accustomed to call tho truth, would lie 
visited upon them with all the weight of English indigna¬ 
tion. 

Of the two vakeels, Ali Reza was residing at Velore, 
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BOOK VI. Golam Ali at Sei-ingapatam. As least remote, Ali Reza 
car a a. x. was examined first. Tn him, the examining commissioners 
—■—— say, in their report to the Governor, “ wo think it neces- 
sary to apprize your Lordship that we discovered an 
earnest disposition to develop the truth. Golam Ali they 
accused of base endeavours at concealment. The evidence 
of both, taken together, tends not to confirm one single 
suspicion, if any could have been justly derived from the 
papers, 1 >ut to remove them, every one. 

They both distinctly and constantly affirmed, that the 
expressions of good will towards Tippoo, made use of in 
their hearing by Wallajali or his son, were never under¬ 
stood by them in any other sense than that of vague com¬ 
pliments. Ali Reza gave testimony to another point, with 
regard to which the Persian translator, commenting on liis 
evidence, thus declares: “ Jn the report of the Persian 
translator,” namely, the report on the documents, “it 
has been observed, that the expressions of at tachment and 
devotion, ascribed by tho vakeels to tiro Nabob Wallajali, 
and.Omdut id Omrah, are probably much exaggerated ; 
and that little dependence ought to be placed upon the 
existence of facts, inferred merely from such expressions ; 
this conjecture is confirmed by Ali Reza Khan, who ac¬ 
knowledges they were much exaggerated, and that it was 
customary with the vakeels to heighten the expressions of 
regard, which fell from Lord Cornwallis, or the Nabob 
Wallajali, for the purpose of gratifying the Sultan; and 
observed very justly that the people of this country 
constantly exaggerate their expressions of regard to an 
extravagant degree.” 1 

The vakeels reported several expressions of the Nabob, 
complimenting the Sultan as a pillar of the faith, and ad¬ 
miring the union of Mussulmans ; certain articles of intel¬ 
ligence which he was described as conveying; and expe¬ 
dients of secrecy which he was described as having 
employed. All this, however, is only the report of tho 
vakeels, which is acknowledged to be incapable of proving 
any thing, and which, as it forged a speech for Colonel 
Doveton, would just as probably forge for the Nabob and 
his son. But the circumstances, even if the statement 
of them is supposed to he just, afford no ground for an 
> Papers, at supra, p. 47. 
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inference of guilt. To call Tippoo a pillar of the Moslem BOOK VI 
faith, one of the most flattering of all compliments to his chap. x. 
bigoted mind, was not criminal; nor to speak with ;-ppro - ■ - 
bation of the union of Moslems, which might be an exhor- IH00. 
ration to the Snltaun to favour tin; Nabob, that is. the 
English, who always represented their interests as the 
same with his, 

*1 he articles of intelligence which he is said to have con¬ 
voyed are exceedingly trifling ; and have at any rate the 
appearance of having been conveyed for a good, not for an 
evil purpose; for the preservation of that harmony between 
Tippoo and the English, which at that time the English 
had very earnestly at heart. Having learned, that suspi¬ 
cions wore caused, by some intercourse which appeared 1 to 
take place between the Mysore and Muhratta Durbars, the 
Nabob sent him his advice, that it would be better he 
should desist, and suspend his negotiations, at. least during 
the administration of Marquis Cornwallis. Again, having 
learned the existence of a French war, and that Pondi¬ 
cherry was about to be attacked, the Nabob sent his 
advice to r.ho Snltaun to withdraw his vakeel from Pondi¬ 
cherry, and to intermit all correspondence with the 
French. This is the whole of the intelligence, the con¬ 
veyance ol which was construed into direct acts of hosti¬ 
lity. 

A few expressions of want of regard for the English, 
mixed in the reports of the vakeels, hardly deserve at¬ 
tention ; both because nothing was more likely to be in¬ 
serted liy the vakeels, they knowing nothing much more 
likely to be agreeable to their master; and because, if the 
attachment of the Nabob to the English had been ever so 
entire, it was perfectly in character with oriental sincerity, 
to affect to despise and abhor them, in order to conciliate 
a mind by which it was known they were disliked. 

As to the appearance ol a concern about secrecy, it is 
well known to be a feature of the human mind in the state 
of civilization under which the Snltaun aud Nabob were 
educated, and in India to a singular degree, to make a 
great affectation of secrecy on very trifling occasions ; ami, 
for the show of importance, to cover every thing as much 
as possible with a veil of mystery. Under the designation 
of “ the affair you know',' something was mentioned in the 

von. vi. q 
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BOOK VI. letters of Tippoo and the vakeola ; and under this myste- 
c»Ar. x. rjous appellation the deepest villany was supposed to be 
— — - O ouehed. On this, after examining their witnesses, the 
1800. commissioners report, “We have the honour to inform 
your Lordship, that the expression of '■the affair known off’ 
so frequently repeated iu the correspondence, appears to 
refer to the subject of a proposed connexion by marriage 
between the families of Tippoo Sultaun and the Nabob 
Wallajah.” 1 

On two occasions, while the vakeels remained at Madras, 
the Nabob made appointments for meeting with tliom 
secretly. But both of them persisted in steadily affirming, 
as witnesses, that nothing passed beyond general profes¬ 
sions of regal’d. The affectation of a wish to conceal from 
the English the warmth of the attachment he professed, 
might well bo one of the artifices made use of by the 
Nabob for extracting those appearances of regard from the 
Sultaun, which it was at this moment his interest to ob¬ 
tain. In exact conformity with this idea, he made offer, 
upon the departure of i.lio vakeels from Madras, to esta¬ 
blish a cipher for the pnvposo of secret communication. 
But so little value did the iSultaun attach to any expected 
communication from the Nabob, that he treated this 
proposal with total neglect; than which a stronger proof 
can hardly bo expected of the innocence of ail tho 
communications which from that quarter he had ever re¬ 
ceived. 

The commissioners! siay, “We examined Gholam Ali 
Moor Suddor, tho Dewon I’nrniah, and the Moonshco 
flubbed) Gila,” that is, the men above all others ac¬ 
quainted with the secrets of Tippoo’s government; “but 
as their testimony did not establish any fact, wo thought 
it unnecessary to record their evidence.” - 

Not only does this evidence afford no proof of a criminal 
correspondence with Tippoo, on the part of the Nabob ; 
but the total inability of the English to produce further 
evidence, with all the records of the Mysore government in 


1 I’jinew, lit supra, p. 3G. 

* Ibid. p. 39.—The paper;# from Serintrapalain, and i ho examination nf (ho 
tvimesses, are in a collection of House. of Commons “ Papers eoucerniiip; tho 
late Nabob of the Carnatic, ordered to be printed 21 si of .June, 1802 ;” tho 
vest of the documents uve in tho volume of papers quoted immediately 
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thoir hands, and all the living agents of it within BOOK VI. 
their obsol-ite power, is a proof of the contrary ; since chap. x. 
it is not o”ediblo that, a criminal correspondence should ' 

have existed, and not have left more traces of itself. 1800- 

It is just to bewail the unhappy situation, in which the 
minds of Englishmen in India are placed. Acted upon by 
circumstances which strongly excite them, their under¬ 
standings are dragged, like those of other men, towards a 
conformity with their desires ; and they arc not guarded 
against the grossest illusions of self-deceit by those salutary 
influences which operate upon the human mind in a m ire 
favourable situation. The people of India among whom 
they live, a )d upon whom the miserable effects of their 
delusion discoid, are not in a situation to expose the 
•sophistry by which their rulers impose upon themselves. 

They neither dare to do it, nor does their education lit 
them for doing it, nor do they enjoy a press, the instru¬ 
ment with which it can be done. Their rulers, therefore, 
have no motive to set a guard upon themselves ; and to 
examine rigidly the arguments by which they justify to 
themselves an obedience to their own inclinations. The 
human mi id. when thus net free from restraint, is oasdy 
satisfied w th reasons for self-;*ratiilcatsm ; and the under¬ 
standing waits, an humble serve,of, upon the affections. 

Not only are tJic English rulers in India deprived of the 
salutary (head of the scrutinizing minds, and free pens, of 
an enliglrenod public, in the regions in which they 
act ; they well know, that distance red oilier eimi in¬ 
stances so completely veil the truth fr»m English eyes, 
that., if live ease will but bear a. varnish, and il they 
take care to siaud well with t.lie minister, they have in 
.England o.crv thing to hope, and seldom any thing to 
dread, from the successful gratifieddn of the passion ol 
acquiring. 

It is most remarkable, that of a!! II • Englishmen m 
India, of whose sentiments upon the occasion we hive 
any vecon . the Governor-General mid. his council, tlie 
Governor if h’orl St. George ainl his council, the ex¬ 
amining ejimuissioncrs, and the l’eiv.iau translator, toe 
very foremost men in India, liol. one appears to have 
doubted, that the evidence we have examined ostab- 
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chap. x. to infer.' 

-- The examination of the witnesses was closed, and the 

1800. report, of the commissioners drawn up, and signed at 
Seringapatam, on the 18th of May, 1800. 2 It was not till 
tlio 2Ht,h of May, 1801, that any further instructions of the 
Governor-General were despatched. In the memorable 
document of that date, addressed to Lord Clive, he states 
one reason ol delay, as follows : “Tho critical situation of 
the negotiation depending with the Nizam, appeared to 
mo to rondor it advisable to postpone the adoption of 
measures required for the security of the Carnatic. Tho 
successful issue of that negotiation appeared likely to 
facilitate the arrangements which became indispensably 
necessary in tho Carnatic; while a premature prosecution 
of these arrangements might have impeded, and perhaps 
frustrated, the successful issue of the negotiation at Hyder¬ 
abad.” Another reason was, that for some time he in¬ 
dulged the hope of being able to employ tho weight of his 
own presence, in removing tho obstacles which he expected 
to oppose the intended revolution in tho Carnatic. When 
that hope was relinquished, he desired that Mr. Webbo, 
the chief secretary to tho government at Madras, might 
join him in Bengal, to communicate a more minute 
knowledge of circumstances than he could otherwise 
acquire. 

1 A disposition to disbelieve isquiie as likely to misjudge the weight of evidence 
as u disposition to believe. Scepticism is ns unpropitiuns us credulity to the 
appreciation of truth. It maybe admitted, that upon the face of the corre¬ 
spondence little appeared to convict the Nawabs of the Carnatic of actual 
treachery against the British Government, yet there can be little difficulty iu 
crediting that they entertained hostile sentiments towards it, or that they ex¬ 
pressed those sentiments to Tippoo’s vakeels. It is possible Unit the vakeels 
exaggerated the expressions of the Nawabs to gratify their master, but it can¬ 
not be reasonably doubted by any who know the passion of native princes for 
intrigue, and the intense detestation borne by all Indian Mohammedans to¬ 
wards their Christian masters, that much that was conveyed to Tippoo by his 
agents, was said and Intended by Walajah and his son. The inferiority of 
Tippoo’,s origin was a much greater bur to any cordial intcroour.se between the 
Nawabs and the Sultan ; hut that would probably have given way before com¬ 
munity of religious intolerance, if the former could have anticipated any 
prospect of benefit to themselves from the latter’s success. Although, then, 
the correspondence with Tippoo may not substantiate any conspiracy against 
the Knulish power, it is impossible to question the inference that is reasonably 
drawn from it, an inference which scarcely required such testimonyThat 
no reliance could he placed upon the fidelity or attachment of the Nabobs of 
Arcot. Their political position and their religious creed rendered them irre- 
eoncileable foes, and with this conviction it would have been lolly to have 
intrusted them longer with any degree of political power.—W. 

- Despatches, ii. 515.—W. 
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“The delay,” says tlie Governor-General, “which has BOOK VI. 
occurred, lias enabled me to receive the sentiments of the ciiat’. x. 

President of the Board of Commissioners for the affairs of -— 

India, anti of the Secret Committee cf the Court of Hi ■ 1800. 

rectors, m the subject of tho correspondence of the Lite 
and present Nabob of Areot with Tippoo Sultaun. Those 
seutimerts entirely accord with your Lordship’s, and with 
mini), on tho same subject.” 

Ho proceeded to declare, that from the evidence which 
wo have examined, he confidently inferred tho existence of 
a criminal correspondence between the Nabob aud Tippoo; 
and that the measure which, in consequence, 1m resolved 
to adopt, was the dethronement of the Nabob, ami the 
transfer of his sovereignty to the Company. 

An attempt, however, was still to be made, to obtain an 
appearance of tho Nabob's consent to his own degradation. 

“I consider it," says tho Governor-General, “to be ex¬ 
tremely desirable, that the Nabob should be induced to 
accede to the proposed arrangement, in tho form of a 
treaty. In order to obtain his High ness’s acquiescence in 
this mode of adjustment, it will be proper for your Lord- 
ship, after having fully apprized the Nabob of the nature 
of the proof's which we possess of his correspondence with 
Tippoo S.iltuun, to offer the inducement of the largest 
provision to ho made for his Highness's personal expenses, 
and in that event I authorize your Lordship to insert in 
the treaty tho sum of tlirco lacs of pagodas.” 

The Governor-General had no very .sanguine hopes, that 
the Nahoo would smooth all difficulties by resigning the 
dignity tc which he clung, lie gave directions, therefore, 
on tho contrary supposition, and said, “if the Nabob, 

Orndut ul ()mca.U, by refusing to acquiesce, in the proposed 
arrangom mis, should compel the British government, con¬ 
trary to its wishes and intentions, to exercise its rights 
and its power to their full extent, I authorize a .d direct 
your Lordship to assume, the civil and military govern¬ 
ment of t ic Carnatic.” 

Tho Governor-General anticipated even another con¬ 
tingency. “It is possible,” says he, “that in tho actual 
state of his Highness's councils and temper, the Nabob 
may he disposed to appeal to the authority of the Honour¬ 
able tho Court of Directors.” Well, and what was his 
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oHAi”. x. ready,” said he, “ in possession of the sentiments of tho 

- Secret Committee, founded on the discovery of tlie Nabob’s 

180L faithless conduct, I shall consider it to be injudicious and 
unnecessary to admit the appeal : and by that admission 
to enter upon a formal trial of his Highness’s criminal 
conduct.” 1 

Now, finally, the case stood, therefore, as follows. 111 a 
dispute, in which the Company, or their representatives, 
the rulers in India, on tho one hand, and tho Nabob on the 
other, were parties, and in which a great kingdom was at 
issue, tlie first of the parties not only resolves upon de¬ 
ciding in its own cause, which in tlio ease of disputes 
about kingdoms can seldom be avoided, but, upon a mass 
of evidence of its own providing, evidence altogether ex 
park, ovidoneo which it examined by itself and for itself 
and upon which it put any construction which it pleased, 
did, without admitting tho opposite party to a hearing, 
without admitting it to offer a single article of counter- 
cvidonco, to sift the evidence brought to condemn it, or so 
much as to make an observation upon that evidence, pro¬ 
ceed to form a decision in its own favour, and to strip the 
opposite party of a kingdom. It is perfectly obvious, 
that, upon principles of judicature such as these, a decision 
in favour of the strongest will seldom be wanting. 

Had tlie actions of the Nabob corresponded with the 
inference which tho English riders so eagerly drew, their 
conduct would still have implied u most extraordinary 
assumption. Tho principle of their conduct was, that, if 
an Indian prince did any injury, or but showed that he 
meditated injury, to the English, that moment tho English 
were entitled to dethrone him, and take his kingdom to 
themselves. If tho Nabob had actually contracted an 
alliance offensive and defensive with Tippoo, he was not a 
Subject of tho British government; lio was a sovereign 
prince ; and the utmost such an action implied was a vio¬ 
lation of the treaty which subsisted between tho English 
and him. But all that is necessarily done by the violation 
on one side of a treaty between sovereign states, is only to 
relievo the party on the other sido from all the obligations 
which it imposed; to leave the two parties, in short, in 
1 For the above extracts, see papers, vol. i. ut supra, p, 42—47, 
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the same situation, in which they would have been, if the BOOK VI. 
treaty had not existed. It may happen, that, in such a chap. 

case, it would be improper, iu the obeying, so much as to - 

make war upon the infringing party. That would entirely 1801, 
depend upon other questions, namely, the refusal of redress 
for injury, or of security against indubitable danger. But, 
even when war takes place, and two princes stand in the 
relation of active enemies, it is not the principle of just 
and polished nations to push the warfare to dethrone¬ 
ment;; nor can it over he any thing but the height of 
injustice to carry hostilities beyond llio line of redress for 
indubitable injury, and security against indubitable danger. 

How the assumption of the English, in the ease before us, 
can bo reconciled with these establish, d principles, it is 
not difficult to determine. 1 

* The eon •lusions are wrong pccitu.se tin; premise:; are so. The Nabob had 
never been a 5 ;o\eroign prince. The ministers of iho British crown had, 
imkvd, mas:: impolitieully and infstakiiigly treated him in that capacity, but 
the history of his connexion with the Company was an irrefutable urgnnent 
of their error. The Nabob ol‘ the C.inuilic was originally nothing more than, 
an oliicer o;' the Snbalular of tin- Dobbin, appointed and removed at the 
pleasure of his ftiipoviur. That be load ln?eu rendered independent of the 
Subalniar was tmt even his own an, it was flu.' work of the. English; 
ho owed ev-Ty thing to their protection: lie was their i ivaturc, not their 
equal. TJu dispute lay not behvo ii Uvo potmrato:! of independent origin 
and power, bur hot ween tin; niusteJLjBgAcinU JuJm sovereign sum the 
subject. '1 tie timidity ami the ignorance of tin superior had si,Herod 
the inferior o appropriate what did n it appertain to hiui, and had recognised 
pvclcusUms o which he hud no claim. Tlmt i* ««» iva-mhi why the error was 
to bo perpot.mted, or tlmt it .should not he remedied when it. was discovered. 

The established principles which regulate even hostilities between sovereign 
states! n ere tore inapplicable,—for tlm siTHjj oiitfi state was one, there were not 
two severe!; n states, consequently there could not be Imailitiea between them. 

Whatever it: ay be the law of nations in regard (•> Hie. trail incut of independent 
sovereigns, l will scarcely bo denied that the smom./n lots a right to degrade 
n refractory or rebellious dependant, it is true, liowevcv, that, the ttovoi-nor- 
ticncml del rived himself of any advantage in mi inis view of the fa-to, by 
treating - the Navv ib as a sovereign pi hu e in alliame with the English, lie 
observes: ‘ The ease requires that wo should net a-. against, a state, cm the 
basis .jf the funeral law of nations, and Unit we should employ the power of 
the British t injure in India to demand, and jf necessary, to enforce an adequate 
security tor our rights and interests against the: machinations of n faithless 
ally, who hr.* violated the fundamental principles of a public, alliance to the 
extent of placing himself iu the light ot a public enemy/ Despatches, ii. 523. 

This means, it is to be presumed, that a sovereign who is an enemy, and who 
is too weak :o resist, may be deprived of his sovereignty ; hut even if this doc¬ 
trine were generally true, which it is not, tlu-. public hostility of the Nawub of 
the Carnatic, had not been so decisively manifested as to justify such extreme 
punishment. The 'inconsistencies and unsound ness of many of our attempts to 
vindicate one political measures iu India are. undeniable. It would have been, 
more honest and honourable to have confined ourselves to the avowal that the 
maintenance of the British dominion in India was the main-spring of all our 
policy. It might also have been safely asserted, on this occasion at least, that 
the interests of the people demanded the separation of the double admiinstm* 
tion of the ail airs of the Carnatic, and an end being put to the raisgoveriuuent 
of the Nabobs of A root.—W. 
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As if aware, after all, how little all other pleas were 
qualified to support the measure which he was eager to 
pursue, the Governor-General forgot not his standard 
reason for the dethronement of princes ; namely, the bad¬ 
ness of their government. He affirmed, that no other 
expedient but the dethronement of the Nabob of Arcot, 
and tlio total transfer to the English of the government of 
the Carnatic, afforded any chance for that reform which 
the impoverishment of tlio country, and the misery of the 
people, so forcibly required. Here, at last, he obtained a 
ground, on which, if the end for which government was 
instituted, and for which it ought to be upheld, is worthy 
of being regarded, he might stand with perfect assurance. 
Though wo may suspect the servants of the Company of 
some exaggeration, when they describe the horrible effects 
of the Nabob’s administration, there is no doubt that they 
wore deplorable. It is equally certain, that no consider¬ 
able improvement could be introduced, while the powers 
of civil administration remained at the disposal of the 
Nabob. And, though what the Company had attempted 
for improving the condition of their subjects, where they 
possessed the undivided powers, had hitherto displayed but 
little either of skill or success, some efforts had been nobly 
intended, and will doubtless bo followed by more judicious 
expedients. Even under the bad system of taxation, and 
the bad system of judicature which the English would 
employ, the people would immediately suffer less than 
under the still more defective systems of the Nabob ; and 
they would reap the benefit of all the improvements which 
a more enlightened people may he expected to introduce. 
On this ground, wo should have deemed the Company 
justified, in proportion as the feelings of millions are of 
more value, than the feelings of an individual, in seizing 
the government of the Carnatic long before ; and, on the 
same principle, we should rejoice, that every inch of 
ground within the limits of India wore subject to their 
sway. In matters of detail, I havo more frequently had 
occasion to blame the Company’s government than to 
praise it ; and, till the business of government is much 
better understood, whoever writes history with a view 
solely to the good of mankind, will have the same thank¬ 
less task to perform; yet I believe it will be found that 
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the Company, liming the period of their sovereignty, have BOOK VI. 
done more in behalf of their subjects, have shown wore of chap, x 

good-will towards them, have shown less of a Hellish attach- - 

merit to mischievous powers lodged in their own hands, 1801. 
have displayed a more generous welcome to schemes of 
improvement, and are now more willing to adopt improve¬ 
ments, not only than any other sovereign existing in the 
same period, hut than all other sovereigns taken together 
upon the surface of the globe. 

IVlier the instructions for assuming the government of 
the Carnatic arrived at Madras, 1 the Nabob Omdut ul 
Onirah was labouring under an illness which he was not 
expeotoi to survive. In these circumstances, the Governor 
forbore xo agitate his mind with tin; communication of in¬ 
telligence, which he was expected to receive with agony. 

On air occasion, when tho whole family would naturally 
wish to he assembled, the younger son of 1 lie Nabob arrived 
from Tr chiimpoly with his attendants, who are not de¬ 
scribed ns lining either more numerous or hotter armed, 
than those, who usually escorted a person of similar con¬ 
dition. Upon a report to tho Governor, that some of the,so 
attendants had been, or had been proposed to bo, admitted 
into the palaeo of the dying Nalmli, the Governor imme¬ 
diately concluded, that this was for some evil purpose 
unknown and resolved to anticipate the effects, by taking 
posscssio i of the palace immediately with an English 
force. Communication was made to the Nabob, with all 
tho delicacy of which the circumstances admitted, preven¬ 
tion of confusion at his death being tho motive assigned ; 
and the troops took a position commanding all the en¬ 
trances into tho palace, without resistance or commotion. 

The commanding officer was directed “to exert his vigi¬ 
lance in a particular manner, to prevent tho removal of 
treasure from the palace, suttieienf grounds of belief exist¬ 
ing that a considerable treasure, a large sum of money, hud 
been accumulated by their Highnesses, the late and 
present Nabob.” 2 The English, even yet, were but ill 
cured of their old delusion, that every Indian prince was 
enormously rich. Of this supposed treasure we perceive 
not another trace. 

1 Despatches, 525, 533. 

a Such are the words of the Governor of Fort St, George, in a letter to Lord 
Wellesley, 7th of July, 1801; papers, ut supra, j>. 05. 
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On the 15th of July, 1801, the Nabob Omdut nl Omrah 
died. Immediately a commission was given to the two 
gentlemen, Webbe and Close, to state to the family tlio 
crimes which were charged upon the two Nabobs deceased, 
and to demand, with information that a due provision 
would be made for their support, that their consent 
should bo given to the destined transfer of tho Carnatic 
government. 

The business was urgent; and, without permitting the 
lapse of even the day on which the sovereign had expired, 
the gentlemen repaired to the palace. They were met by 
some of the principal persons in the service of tlio late 
Nabob. They first requested to know if any particular 
arrangement had been traced by Omdut ul Omrah. Hav¬ 
ing been informed that a will existed, they desired that 
it might be produced. Being informed that, without the 
violation of all decorum, the son and heir of the deceased 
could not he called upon to attend to ordinary business, 
before the ceremonies due to his royal father wore per¬ 
formed, they replied that on ordinary occasions it was the 
principle of the English to respect the feelings of indi¬ 
viduals, but, where this respect interfered with the busi¬ 
ness of a great government, tire less must, in propriety, 
yield to the greater interest. The personages, who received 
their commands, retired to deliberate; and had not long 
returned with a declaration of submission, when the young 
Nabob was introduced, bearing the will of his father in 
his hand. The will directed, that Ali Hoosun, Iris eldest 
son, should succeed to all ills rights, all his possessions, 
and “ the sovereignty of the Carnatic: ” and that the 
Khans, Mohammed Nejeeb, fcialar Jung, and Tuckia Ali, 
the individuals now present, should he regents, to assist 
the young Nawab in the affairs of government, till his 
arrival at competent maturity of years. 

Tho Nabob retired, and the commissioners desired, 
that the rest of the conversation should he private, be¬ 
tween tho regents and themselves, 'flic pretended dis¬ 
coveries wero described. Tire following passage, in tho 
report of tlio commissioners, is memorable: “Nejeeb 
Khan expressed his surprise at this communication ; pro¬ 
fessed his entire ignorance of the subject; and protested 
that it was impossible for the Nabob Omdut ul. Omrah to. 
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clievish the intentions imputed to his Highness. Some of BOOK VI. 
the principal documents having been produced, Nejccb chap. x. 

Klian asserted, that they contained none but expressions - 

of civility and compliment; that the Marquis Cornwallis * 801. 

had repca .odly enjoined the Nabobs, Mohammed Ali, and 
Omdut ul Omrah, to cultivate a friendly intercourse vitli 
Tippoo Sultana ; that the whole tendency of the corre¬ 
spondence produced was directed to that object, in con¬ 
formity tc the injunctions of laird. Cornwallis; and that 
the Nabob Omdut ul Omrah had recently addressed him¬ 
self to Loal Cornwallis on the subject of these communi¬ 
cations. The particular warmth of the expressions used 
by Omduu ul Omrah, in his letter addressed to CJu.Jaiu 
Ali Khan on the lUli Moluimn.-:, 120!), having b..iou 
pointed cut to Nojcob Khan—lie observed that it was 
nothing more than an expression of civility, which might 
have been used on any ordinary occasion. On the cipher, 
of which t proposed appeared to have been made to tho 
Sultan, and which proposal ho entirely disregarded, tho 
Khan obiervod, “that tho niuunshix) of the Nabob was 
present, and could ho examined with respect to the au¬ 
thenticity of tho hand-writiiu&llrfit the cipher might have 
been convoyed into the archives of Tippoo Mull ami by the 
enemies of Omdut ul Omratr, and concluded by a 
most irn lortant request, that tho family should he fur¬ 
nished with I he evidence, stated to exist, of the supposed 
criminal intercourse, and have an opportunity of offering 
such explanations as they might bonhlii to give, and of 
presenting such counter-proofs as they might have to fur¬ 
nish ; when, said lie, “the proofs being compared, the 
Company might form a complete judgineut.” 

A more moderate proposition, on such an occasion, was 
certainly never advanced. He did not so much as appeal 
from the judgment of an opposite party ; he only requested 
that party to look first at both sides of the question. If 
tho object bad been to explore the truth of the accusation, 
it would have been easy to secure the papers of the Into 
Nabob, in which, if no marks of a criminal correspondence 
existed, it would not bo very probable that it had over 
taken piaeo. 

>•' This discourse,” say tho commissioners, “ being appa¬ 
rently intended to confound tho object of our deputa- 
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< .'hap. x. thing—“we stated to the two Khans, that the British 

- government, being satisfied of the sufficiency of its proofs, 

1801. had no intention of constituting itself a judge of the con¬ 
duct of its ally,” There is here one of the most astonish¬ 
ing instances, which the annals of the human mind can 
exhibit, of that blindness, which the selfish affections 
huvo a tendency to produce, when, unhappily, power is 
possessed, and all prospect both of shame and of punish¬ 
ment is removed. The British government had taken 
evidence upon the conduct of its ally, had pronounced a 
sentence of condemnation, and was proceeding, with im¬ 
petuosity, to carry its decision into execution,yet it would 
not “constitute itself a judge of the conduct of its 
ally !” As if one was not a judge, .so long as one abstained 
from hearing both sides of the question ; as if, to all 
intents and purposes, saving only those of justice, it was 
not easy to be a judge upon very different terms ! 

Tho whole of the conference of this day, it appeal's, was 
spent, ou the part of the Khans, in “assorting their dis¬ 
belief of tho hostile intercourse with Tippoo ; and in¬ 
sisting ou the reasonableness of their entering into the 
defence of Oradut ul Omrah’s conduct in regard to the 
several points in which lie was accused. When the day 
was far advanced, they were permitted, on their earnest 
request, to retire for the purpose of making tile necessary 
preparations for the funeral of tho deceased Nabob, and a 
second interview was appointed for tho evening of the 
following day. 

At this meeting, tho evils of a divided government, the 
abuses which prevailed, and all tho other arguments, which 
had been so often urged to prevail upon the Nabobs to re¬ 
sign their authority, were stated to the regents ; they were 
assured that no remedy would suffice, except tho revolu¬ 
tion proposed; and they were asked, whether they wore 
prepared to enter into an amicable negotiation for that 
purpose. They remarked, that, “if the entire govern¬ 
ment of the Carnatic should be transferred to the hands 
of the Company, the station of Nabob of tho Carnatic 
would be annihilated.” The answer of the commissioners 
is memorable. It seems to prove, that the English in 
India have so long, and successfully, made use of fiction, 
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that they take their own fictions for realities. Tlie com- BOOK. VI. 
missioned had the confidence to tell the regents, “that chat. ». 

the rank and dignity of the Nabob of the Carnatic -- 

could not be injured,” by actual dethronement. Nay, 
what is more, they state in their report, that the argument 
which fhoy made use of to prove it, for they did not leave 
it without an argument, “was admitted by the Khans to 
he conclusive.” The Khans, notwithstanding, declined 
any answer, on a proposition of so much importance, till 
they got the benefit; of consultation with the different 
heads o: the family; and they were allowed till the next 
day to prepare for a linal declaration. 

On this occasion, they began by representing, that the 
whole family, and the ministers of the late Nabob, having, 
been assembled to deliberate, had come, to certain conclu¬ 
sions, All these persons wore convinced, that the British 
government would not insist upon the utmost severity of 
the terms which had boon recently announced ; and they 
had ventured to propose a different plan, by which, in 
their opinion, the security, which was the professed aim of 
the Company, would bo completely attained. Tlioir pro¬ 
position was, to give up the reserved sovereignty over the 
Polygon?, and the right of collecting the revenues in the 
assigned districts, and along with this to make some 
better regulations in regard to the debts. The commis¬ 
sioners icpeatod that “ t he proposition for vesting exclu¬ 
sively hi the hands of the Company the entire adminis¬ 
tration of the civil and military government of the Car¬ 
natic, contained the basis oil which alone the proposed 
arrangement could he founded.” After strong expostula¬ 
tion, on both sides, the Khans declared, “that they were 
prepared to give a decided answer ; and that the propo¬ 
sitions which they had offered, and of which they deli¬ 
vered a written statement, contained finally, and unequi¬ 
vocally, the forms on which they could accede to an ar¬ 
rangement of tho affairs of the Carnatic by negotiation.” 

The commissioners resolved to accept of an ultimate 
refusal from no lips hut those of the Nabob himself. 

Upon their request that ho should be introduced, the 
Khans manifested considerable surprise ; and expostu¬ 
lated against the proposition, on the ground both of 
decorum, from the recency of his father's death, and the 
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chat. x. “ It was not," say the commissioners, “ without a very 

. long and tedious conversation, that we obtained from the 

1801. Khans the appointment of a time for our receiving, from 
the reputed son of Omdut ul Omrah, his own deter¬ 
mination on the proposition communicated to the two 
Khans.” 

On tlio second day, which was the 19th of July, the 
projected interview took place. The proposition was re¬ 
stated, to which the acquiescence of the young prince was 
required ; and the consequences hold up to liis view ; tho 
title of Nabob, with the dignity and emoluments of the 
head of the family, if he complied ; tho loss ol' all these 
advantages, if ho refused. “ He replied, the Khans being 
present, that Ins considered them to have boon appointed 
by lu's father for the purpose of assisting him ; and that 
the object of his own councils was not separate from that 
of tho Kilims.” He was then given to understand that 
Lord Clive, tho Governor, required au interview with him. 
To this proposition also, the Khans manifested reluctance, 
but they wove immediately informed that it was altogether 
useless. During a short absence of tho Khans, for tho 
purpose of preparing the equipage of the prince, “tho 
young man,” say tho commissioners, “withmuch, apparent 
anxiety in liis maimer, whispered in a low tone of voice, 
that lie had been deceived by the two Khans. Ali 
Hussain, accordingly, proceeded, without further commu¬ 
nication with the two Khans, to tho tent of tho officer 
commanding the troops at Oliepauk, at which place wo 
had the honour of a personal interview with your Lord- 
ship.” The attendant* of the Prince, including even the 
regents, were ordered to withdraw. At this mooting, it 
appears that the prince was even forward to declare his 
disapprobation of the refusal given by the Khans to the 
proposition of his Lordship ; and “ proposed that a treaty 
should be prepared, upon tlio basis of vesting the entire 
civil and military government of the Carnatic in the hands 
of the Company ; and stated, that lie would be ready to 
execute the instrument, with, or without tho consent of 
the Khans, at another separate conference, which was 
appointed, for the next day, within the lines of the British 
troops.” 
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At that interview, however, Ali Hussain withdrew his BOOK VI. 
acquiescence of the former day, which he described as chap. x. 

the sudden and inconsiderate suggestion of the moment. -- 

He was again conveyed to a tent, to meet with Lord Clive, 1800. 
apart from his attendants and advisers. Being informed 
that his sentiments of yesterday were understood to be 
still his real sentiments; that his altered declaration 
might be the offspring of fear ; that he was at present, 
however, within the British lines ; and, if it was necessary 
should receive the effectual protection of the British 
power; he said that he acted jiruler no constraint, and 
that the determination he had now expressed was that of 
his own deliberate, clear', and unalterable judgment. “ It 
was then explained to him,” say the Commissioners, 

“ that no pains had been omitted, which could warn him 
of the consequences he was about, to incur ; that the 
duties of humanity towards him, and the duties of atten¬ 
tion to the national character of the British government, 
had been satisfied ; that he had himself determined the 
situation in which he would hereafter be placed ; and that 
your Lordship, with concern for himself individually, now 
apprized him that his future situation would be that of 
a private person, hostile to the British interests, and de¬ 
pendent on the bounty of the Company.—This declaration 
Ali Hussain received with a degree of composure and 
confidence, which denoted that he acted from no impres¬ 
sion of fear ; and a smile of complacency which appeared 
on his countenance, throughout this discussion, denoted 
an internal satisfaction at the line of conduct he was pur¬ 
suing. Being asked if he wished to make any further 
observation, he said that he did not; and being also asked 
whether he had any objection to the introduction of the 
Khans into the tent, he said he had none which being 
accordingly done, he was directed by your Lordskm to 
leave the tent.”- 

The British rulers had all along reserved to themselves 
an expedient against Ali Hussain, to wit, chicanery about 
his birth, and had regularly denominated him the reputed 
son of Orndut ul Ornrah; though all that is stated is, 
that his mother, which, according to the Mussulman law, 
is a matter of indifference, was not the principal among 
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the women in the zenana and though, at last, too, they 
preeluded themselves from this pretence, by choosing him 
as the man with whom, in preference to all tlio rest of liis 
family, they wished to negotiate, and at whose hands to 
accept the grant of the sovereignty. 

Negotiation being in this manner closed on the part of 
Ali Hussain, the sou of Omdut ul Omrah, the English 
rulers directed their attention to Azeem ud Dowlah, a son 
of Ameer ul Omrah, who, sineo the death of his father, 
had been kept in a state of great seclusion and indigence. 
To make known the intention of dealing with him as 
successor to the Nabob might shorten his days. But the 
English soon found an occasion of delivering themselves 
from this difficulty. The family resolved to place the 
son of Omdut ul Omrah on the musnud, to which they 
held him equally entitled by his birth, and by the will of 
his deceased father. The English held it necessary to 
prevent that ceremony; for which purpose the troops 
already commanding the entrance took possession of tho 
lialaco, and placed a guard of honour about Azeem ud 
Dowlah. He was not long kept ignorant of what was to 
bo done with him. The forfeiture of tho government by 
Omdut ul Omrah, and “ that satisfaction and security,” 
as they expressed it, which the English rulers “ deemed 
to be necessary to tho preservation of their interests in 
the Oarnatic,” were explained to him ; and he was asked 
whether, if acknowledged as the head and representative 
of the family, these were terms to which ho would sub¬ 
mit. He mado as little difficulty in expressing his com¬ 
pliance as the circumstances in which he was placed gave 
reason to expect. 2 A reflection, however, suggests itself, 
which, at the time, the English rulers were probably too 
full of their object to make. If Azeem ud Dowlah had 
to the inheritance of the family any titlo whatsoever 
beside tho arbitrary will of the English nailers, his title 
stood exempt from that plea of forfeiture on which the 


1 Lord Mnmington writes, '* It is certain that tlie mother of the young man 
was of low origin, ami that she was never married to the Nabob." This would 
affect liis pretensions, according to the Mussulman law. Despatches, ii. 
249.—W. 

* The report from which the above particulars and qnotation.'i are taken, is 
in tint volume of papers (p. »—2.1), ordered by tlie House of Commons to be 
printed, 21st and 23rd of June, 1801, 
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measure of dethronement wan sot up. It was not so 
much as pretended that his father, Ameer ul Omrah, had 
any share in the pretended criminal correspondence of the 
late and preceding Nabob ; and to punish a man for the 
sins of his grandfather, however it may bo reeoncileablo 
with Bi-mo systems of law, will not be denied, it is pre¬ 
sumed to be utterly irroooncileable with tile essential 
principles of justice. Besides, though in a certain sense 
of the word, a prince may forfeit his crown to his subjects, 
it was not in the relation of subject and prince, that the 
British Company and the Nabob of A.root, stood; and in 
what son,so it can be said that one prince forfeits his 
crown t:> another, it would not las easy to explain. 

A treaty was immediately drawn up and signed, accord¬ 
ing to which all the powers of government wore delivered 
over in perpetuity to the. English,and totally and for ever 
renounced by the Nabob. Vet such is the memorable 
harmony betwoen the language which the English riders 
desired to employ, anil the actions they performed, that 
the first article of the treaty stands in the following 
words: 1 Tim Nabob Azeem ltd Howklji Hollander is hereby 
formally established in the state and rank, with the dig¬ 
nities dependent thereon, of his ancestors, heretofore 
Nabobs of the Carnatic; and the posses-simi thereof is 
hereby guaranteed by Hie .Honourable East India Com¬ 
pany to his said Highness, Azecin ml Dov.dah Hehuudcr, 
who has accordingly succeeded to the Subahdarry of the 
territories of Areot.” 

As a provision for the new Nabob, including the main¬ 
tenance of (lie female establishment., or .Mhal, of his 
father, o:ie-iilth part of the net revenues of the Carnatic 
wore pledged. The Company engaged to make a suitable 
maintenance for the rest of the family, and took upon 
itself tile whole of the debts of the preceding Nabobs. 1 

Against this revolution, there was transmitted to the 
home authorities a remonstrance in the name ol the 
regents. A letter, us from the rejected Nabob, .setting 
forth, in vehement and pathetic language, the proceedings 
which had taken place, and the cruel elects, as regarded 
himself, with which they were attended, was transmitted 
to two gentlemen in England, of the names of Hall and 
1 See the Treaty and Patera, ut supra, 1.74. 

It 
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BOOR VI. Johnstone, who acted there as agents of the deceased 
chap, x. Nabob. The rest of the family continued to vent their 

- indignation, in acts of disrepect to the new Nabob, and in 

1801. S uch other demonstrations as they dared to risk. The 
displays of their dissatisfaction were sufficiently active 
and manifest to give not only displeasure, but some degree 
of disturbance to the government. In duo time the ap¬ 
probation of the Honourable the Court of Directors, a 
favour as often as acquisitions were made, not often denied, 
arrived in proper form. 11 We havo been induced,” said 
the Secret Committee, “to postpone expressing our opinion 
on the late important transactions in the Carnatic, from 
a desire to be previously furnished with every information 
which could bear in any material degree upon the ques¬ 
tion ; and we have accordingly waited with impatience 
for a review of the circumstances which led to the late 
arrangement in the Carnatic, which the Governor-General, 
in his letter of the 28th of September, 1801, to the Secret 
Committee, acquainted us he was then preparing, and 
which he proposed to forward by tire Momington packet.” 
The Mornington packet armed, and the promised review 
was not received. It was never sent. The Directors 
accordingly wore compelled to approve without it, “We 
do not,” they say, “feel ourselves called upon to enter 
into a detail of the circumstances connected with this 
ease ; or to state at length the reasoning upon thoso cir¬ 
cumstances which has led to the conclusion wo havo come 
to, after the fullest and most deliberate consideration. 
It is enough to state to you, that we are fully prepared 
upon the facts, as at present before us, to approve and 
confirm the treaty in question ; and we are of opinion, 
that, acting under the instructions of the Governor- 
General, you stand fully justified, upon the evidence, 
written as well as oral, on which you proceed, in deeming 
the rights of the family of Mohammed Ali, as existing 
under former treaties, to have been wholly forfeited by 
tho systematic perfidy and treachery of the late Nabobs 
of the Carnatic, Wallajah and Oindut ul Omrah, in breach 
of their solemn treaties with the Company. Tho claims 
of the family having been thus forfeited, and right having 
accrued to tho Company of making provision, at their 
discretion, for the future safety of the Carnatic, we arc 
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further of opinion Unit the nature of tlio security which BOOK 71 . 
has been provided by tlio treaty, for the defence and chap. x. 
preservation of our interests in that quarter, is of a satis- ' ' 

factory description .” 1 1801, 

Olio expression alone, in this quotation, appears, on the 
present occasion, to require any comment. The Directors 
say, that tlic Nabob Mohammed Ali forfeited the lights 
which ho enjoyed “under treaties with the Company.” 

But surily his right to the throne of the Carnatic was 
not created by any treaty with the Company. Tt had for 
a long series of years been acknowledged, and proclaimed 
by the English, as resting on a very different foundation. 

At tlio commencement of their political and military 
operatiors in tlio Carnatic, the right, of Mohammed Ali 
by inheritance, to the mnsnml of his ancestors, was the 
grand plea which they made use of against the French ; 
and a zeal for the rights of the lawful prince, was one of 
the colours with which they worn most anxious to adorn 
their conduct. If, by the violation of a treaty, an here¬ 
ditary sovereign incurs the forfeiture of his sovereignty, 

I 19 W would the cast) stand, not to speak of other sovereigns, 
with the East India Company i At a previous epoch, the 
Directors themselves had vehemently declared, that the 
treaty war violated; namely, by the assignments which 
the Nabob bad granted 011 the districts set apart for 
securing the subsidy. All the rights, therefore, which a 
violation of the treaty could forfeit., were of course for¬ 
feited on that occasion. Yet the .Directors by no means 
pretended that they had a right to dethrone the Nabob 
on that occasion , 2 

In the letter of Ali Hussain to the agents of the fam ily 
in England, “Being informed,” he says, “on the 2 !)th, that 
public not tication had been made through the different 
streets of Madras, that the Ameer’s sou would bo placed 
011 the musnud on the 31 st instant, under tlio influence 
of government, I immediately addressed the Governor 
with the advice of the regents, on the suggested measure, 
and proposed to accept the terms which had been at first 
offered ; a measure which my mind revolted at, but which. 

1 Defter from tlio Secret Covmnittec of t'.ie Court of Directors, (luted 29tli of 
September. 180*2, to tlic Governor in Couiu-il of l\»vt St. George; papers, ut 
supra, i. 153. 

a Vide supra. 
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VI. scorned to bo demanded by the trying exigencies of the 
x. moment: and I felt confidence within myself, that, if my 
— offer had been accepted, the liberality of the British 
nation would have never held me bound by conditions 
which had been so compulsorily imposed on me; or would 
have ameliorated a situation, that had been produced by 
means, which neither honour nor justico could bear to 
contemplate. My address was wholly and totally dis¬ 
regarded,” 1 2 

Of this oiler no mention whatsoever appears in the 
correspondence of the Company’s servants with tlicir 
employers. 

On the 6th of April, 1802, the deposed Naivab died. 
Ho was residing in the apartment of the Sultana Nizza 
Begum, his paternal aunt, when the malady, supposed a 
dysentery, began; and, in display of the resentments of 
tile family, his situation was concealed from the English 
government, and the medical assistance of tlic English 
refused, till iho ease was desperate. Nearly at the same 
time, died Amour Sing, the deposed Rajah of Tanjore" 

Pondicherry having boon restored to the French, agree¬ 
ably to the treaty of Amiens, Bonaparte alarmed the 
English by sending out a great list of military officers ; 
seven generals, and a proportional number in the inferior 
ranks, with 1100 regular troops, and 100,000 1 . in specie. 
The speedy renewal of the war gavo them relief from 
their fears. Possession of Pondicherry was resumed by 
the English in 1803 ; but the French Admiral, Liuois, 
had intelligence sufficiently prompt, to enable him to 
escape with the fleet. 3 


Several occurrences of interest took place in this and the 
immediately subsequent period of the administration 
of the Marquess Wellesley, which as they are not 
adverted to in the pages of the original, it will bo 
convenient to notice in this place. 

Duiunq the year 1800, tlio Isle of Franco had been the 
resort of a number ol' armed vessels, which with singular 


1 Tapers, at supra, ordered to bo printed 21st and 23rd of Juno, 1802. 

2 Papers, lit supra, i. 05, 00, 145, 148. 

a Papers ordered to be printed in IS0G, Ko. 25, p. 102. 
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activity and boldness carried on a predatory warfare against BOOK. VI, 
British commerce in the Indian Ocean. The protection < hai\ x. 

afforded by tlio presence of bis Majesty’s ships of war was - 

of comparatively little avail against the sudden and rapid 
operations of the French privateers; and grievous injury 
was inflicted upon the country trade, and even upon that 
between England and India, 1 It was computed that be¬ 
tween the commencement of the war and the end of 1800, 
the naval force of the French islands had carried into 
Port Louis, British property to the amount of alcove two 
millions sterling. That such a source of annoyance and 
injury, such a rallying point for any armament which 
might bt equipped, from France against the British pos¬ 
sessions in .India, should be .sulL'ered to exist, was as dis¬ 
creditable to the national reputation, as it was destructive 
to the mercantile interests of British subjects, and incom¬ 
patible with the safety of the Indian territories of Omit 
Britain. It was not to be expected, therefore, that a 
Governor-! loueral of the energetic character of Lord Mor- 
nington would fail to attempt tins extinction of the 
evil by the subjugation of the islands of Mauritius and 
Bourbon. 

Accordingly, in the latter mouths of ] 880, as soon as 
the affairs of Mysore were settled, throe of his Majesty’s 
regiments, with 1000 Bengal volunteers, and details of 
native and European artillery, were ordered to assemble 
at Trineomaloc, on the Island of Ceylon, under the com¬ 
mand or’ Colonel Wellesley, to lie employed towards the 
close ol December in an expedition against the Lie of 
France, .if tho accounts from Europe and from Egypt, were 
of a nature to leave tho Governor-General at liberty to 
make the attempt.” At the same time, the plan of the 
expedition was communicated to Admiral Rainier, who 
commanded the British squadron in the Indian Ocean, 
and ho was earnestly requested to proceed to Trincomaleo 
to meet the force and transports assembled there, and 
co-operate in the attack upon the Isle of France, the 

* Tin* Kent Tndiaman was captured by a l-'muli privateer off 11 ic Sand 
Heads, on tlm 7tli of October, after an action of un himr and three-quarters. 

Slu; was < juried by boarding, and the passengers and crew were treated after 
tlio capture witli brutal barbarity. Despatches, ii. 31)1*, 

'■* Heller to the Hon, Col. Wellesley, 5ih Nov. IHIKh Despatches, ii. 413, 

See u'so Wellington Despatches, i. 24, 31. 
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VI. successful result of which admitted of no reasonable 
x. doubt, from the feeble means of resistance which the 
— colony possessed. 1 

The attempt, upon the Isle of France was retarded, 
however, by the extraordinary scruples of the British 
Admiral, who withheld his concurrence in the proposed 
expedition, chiefly because, in liis opinion, no such enter¬ 
prise could with propriety be undertaken, unless by the 
express command of the king, signified in the usual 
official form to tho British government of India, and to 
the commanders of liis Majesty’s sea and land forces. It 
is difficult to believe how such a plea could have satisfied 
the understanding of a British officer, or that a mere 
defect of form should have imposed upon tho Admiral the 
duty of frustrating or impairing the use of such means as 
the government of India might possess, for the seasonable 
annoyance of tho enemy, instead of zealously seizing the 
opportunity to direct against them such additional and 
powerful resources. The principles urged by Lord Welles¬ 
ley in reply to tho Admiral’s objections,'* received tho 
fullest confirmation from the home authorities ; and Lord 
Ilobart expressly states that it is of the utmost importance 
that it should he understood that in tlic distant posses¬ 
sions of the British empire during the existence of war, 
tho want of the regular authority should not preclude an 
attack upon the enemy in any ease that may appear cal¬ 
culated to promote the public interests . 3 Full credit is 
given to Admiral Rainier for having acted under a sense 
of public duty, but it is impossible to avoid suspecting 
that he was influenced, however unconsciously, by a jealous 
tenaciousness of authority which disdained receiving or* 
dors from an East India Company’s Governor, a feeling 
which lias on various occasions been manifested by those 
intrusted in India with high naval commands, to the 
serious detriment of the public cause. Chi the present 
occasion, its effects were most mischievous, for the pri¬ 
vateers of the Isle of France continued, during several 
subsequent years after the renewal of the war, to harass 

1 Letter to Admiral Ituinier, 2‘2nd Oct. 1800 , Despatches, ii. 390. See also 
Letter to Sir G. Yaunde und Sir Ko^er Curtis. Ibid, 

' l Despatches, Appendix, 753, 755. 

5 Letter from Lord Hobart to the Marquess 'Wellesley. lo’tJi Sept. 1802. 
Despatches, 700, 
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a.ud plunder with impunity the commercial navigation of BOOK t t 
the Eastern seas. When the reluctance of Admiral c-iiap. x. 
Rainier was found insuperable, iIio Governor-General re- ■ ■ ■ ■ ■■ ■ 
solved to resume n design which had been suspended for l*oi, 
a season, and send the troops collected at Ceylon against 
Butaviu. 1 Before this project could he realized, instruc¬ 
tions were received from England to undertake au expe¬ 
dition .11 a different direction, and to send a force from 
India to Egypt, to assist in the expulsion of the Erenoli 
fmm that country.- The inMnicHons had been in some 
degree anticipated, and the destination of the troops 
assembled at Triii corn alee was dependent upon the nature 
of the advice.? which should he received from England,* 
and which it was thought probable would direr*. Dio 
equipment of an armament for the 1 led Sea. The force 
asstuub ed in Ceylon was therefore despatched to Bombay, 
to be joined there by HiOo native infantry, which had 
been held in readiness for foreign service. 1 * 4 Tho force was 
placed under the command of Major-General Baird, who 
lelt Bengal on the 14th February ; and after touching at 
Ceylon proceeded to Bombay, where hr arrived on tho 31st 
March. 

'J he forces collected for htfi. Egyptian expedition were 
embarked as fast as transports could be provided for them, 
and in successive detachments sailed to Mucha as the first 
point o: rendezvous. 'They had been preceded in De¬ 
cember by Bear-Admiral Plunkett, with a sipiadrou of the 
Company’s cruisers, and a small body of troops, intended 
to act at an advance-guard to the expedition, and prepare 
the way fur its reception. Letters were also addressed 
by the Governor-General to all the principal Arab chiefs 
on the c last of the Red Sea, to conciliate their good offices 
and secure their assistance.' 

After loudiing at Mocha, General Baird procoedut to 
•Jidda, where ho arrived on the 181.h ol May, and was 
joined by Sir Home Popham, who hud been sent out from 

1 Welling f»n Despatches, I.V>. 

1 trllfttf rom tin* Kight llun. 11. Pund-is to !h<* Munpujss WcllcMoy, f.th 
Oft. 1H03. 1 Ju^p.itehcs, ii. 43b. The liim'iirc bud l.itcn .HUgia'-stral by Lord 
WcHif.Hl.-y li-itjC before. Letter to the lOglit lion. 11. JUiniLw, Kith Muy, 1703. 

Despatches, i. , r iS7. 

J 1‘rum Muquess Wellesley lu M.ijur-Uencvul luinl, 10th 1Tb. HOI. 

4 Mvsputclu-.s, ii. 440. 5 Ibid. ii. 471. 
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BOOK VI. England to tako the command of the naval part of the 
chap. x. expedition. There also lie received intelligence of the 

. — ■■ action which had taken place between the Trench army 

1801, and the British forces on the 21st March, the defeat of 
the former, and death of Sir Ralph Abercrombie. Pro¬ 
ceeding to Koseir, General Baird arrived there on the 8th 
June, and having concentrated his troops, commenced his 
march towards the Nile. The passage of the desert, 
although impeded by a variety of vexatious embarrass¬ 
ments and delays, was effected without any serious loss, 
and the troops performed tlic rest of their route down 
tlio Nile in boats. 

By tho 27th of August, the whole of General Baird’s 
force, amounting to 7000 men, was assombied in the Isle 
of Rhonda. Thence they marched to Rosetta, with the 
hope of contributing to the capture of Alexandria, but 
wero there met by intelligence that the French were in 
treaty for surrender; and with this event terminated hos¬ 
tilities in Egypt. 

After the cessation of active operations, tho two armies 
from India and England were united under tlie command 
of Lord Cavan, and the mpoys were to he marched to 
Alexandria to form part of the garrison. The blending 
of two bodies, differing in many respects as to their pay 
and organization, was ill-calculated to give satisfaction to 
either, and the detention of the native troops to perform 
the duties of garrisons would have been a breach of tlio 
implied obligation under which they had consented to 
engage in foreign service. These objectionable projects 
were, however, obviated by the intelligence that prelimi¬ 
naries of peace had been signed ; and by tho end of April 
orders were received for the return of the native troops, 
and a portion of the European to India. They were em¬ 
barked at Suez, in the beginning of June, 1802, and 
arrived at the Presidencies to which they severally be¬ 
longed in the course of the two following months. 1 This 
demonstration of tlic power of tho British empire, which 
thus brought together numerous and effective armaments 
from the West and from the East, to fight tho battles of 
England, upon the Banks of the Nile, was calculated to 

1 Besides the Despatches of Lord Wellesley and the Duke of Wellington* 
sec the Life of Sir David Baird for these and other details. 
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enhance her renown, and confirm her moral, as well as BOOK VI. 
display her political strength. The demonstration was ciur. x. 

not needed ; there was already, as the event proved, a --* 

sufficient force to overpower the reliques of the Trench 
army, and it would have been economy Both of blood and 
treasure, to have adhered to the Governor-General’s 
original design, and been contented with tho loss splendid 
but more s erviceable conquest of tho lulu of France. 

Before t ie return of the troops from the Egyptian ex¬ 
pedition, Jjord Wellesley had tendered to the Court of 
Directors his resignation of the government of India. On 
the 1st oi January, !t;(>2, ho conveyed to the Court his 
wish |,o he relieved before tho end of the current year. 

In his despatch to the Court, lie assigned no other causes 
for that stop than the successful accomplishment of the 
most essential branches of his general plan for tho se¬ 
curity of India ; tho prosperity of tho existing state of 
affairs, ana his expectation of completing in tho course of 
the year as great a proportion of improvement in the 
affairs of India, as lie could hope to accomplish within 
any period of time, to which his government could be 
reasonably protracted. 1 2 In a (utter '’addressed to Mr. 
Addington, tho Secretary of State,- hijs Lordship is more 
explicit: his continuance, in India, lie slates, is precluded 
by powerful causes, and liis administration is brought to 
a premature conclusion by the authority most interested 
in its extension ; that is, by the Court of Directors, whom 
he oliargen with having manifested a waul of confidence 
in him, with having interfered in details of local adminis¬ 
tration, usually left to local authority, and with having 
refused their sanction or expressed their disapprobation 
of arrangements which lie had adopted, upon a convic¬ 
tion of their expedience or necessity. He then specifies! 
the particular cases, included under these three general 
heads. 

Without following tho Governor-General through all tho 
circumstances which he details, it will be easy to select 
such as will prove that his accusations were not unfounded 
and that the Court of Directors had adopted towards him, 

1 Utter U the Court of Directors, 1st Jan. ISO*. Dcsiutclics, ii. 010. 

2 Letter to the Light lion. H. AdilUigtmi, Cawnpove, 10th Jan. 1802. Des¬ 
patches, iii. Introduction, p. iv. 
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BOOK VJ. opinions and feelings, with the influence of which his 
chap. x. continuance in his situation was wholly incompatible. 

- They had learned to look upon him with distrust and 

1802. fear, on various grounds, some of which were not wholly 
untenable, but of which others were inconsistent with 
the extension of the British power in India, and the more 
decidedly political nature of the position in which the 
Company had been placed by the results of the war with 
Tippoo Sultan. Unquestionably the accession of territory 
acquired by that war; the more complex relations in 
which it had involved the British government with the 
neighbouring states ; and the continuance of hostilities 
in Europe, fully justified Lord Wellesley in making an 
addition to the strength of the Company’s army. The 
Court of Directors, influenced by considerations of econ¬ 
omy, which, to say the least of it, were ill-timed, disap¬ 
proved of the augmentation, and peremptorily ordered a 
reduction to be made. To have obeyed these orders, 
would not only have incapacitated the government from 
co-operating in the Egyptian campaign, but would have 
exposed the newly-acquired provinces to be the prey of 
rebellion or invasion. Lord Wellesley was therefore com¬ 
pelled to suspend obedience to the orders of the Court, 
and they never were obeyed. The Mahratta war, which 
presently followed, was an unanswerable argument against 
any diminution of the military strength of British go¬ 
vernment. 

Some of the proceedings of the Court regarded the 
abolition of various salaries and allowances which the 
Governor-General had sanctioned or granted: this gave 
him deep offence, and he resents it in strong terms. “ It 
cannot be denied,” he observes, “ that the Court, by re¬ 
ducing the established allowances of Colonel Wellesley, has 
offered me the most direct, marked, and disgusting per¬ 
sonal indignity which could be devised. The effect, of 
this order must be to inculcate an opinion that I have 
suffered my brother to derive emoluments beyond the 
limits of justice and propriety, and that 1 have exhibited 
an example of profusion and extravance in an allowance 
granted to my nearest connexion. I have already stated 
that the ground of the order is as unjust and unwarranted 
in point of fact, as its operation is calculated to be 
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injurious and humiliating to my reputation ami honour.” ROOK V!. 
It would appear that the Court had not sufficiently cm- eiiAr, x. 
sidercd tin nature of Colonel Wellesley’s political as well —- "" 
as military functions in Mysore, or the unavoidable ex- 180-* 
ponses of his situation ; and it is undeniable, as Lord 
Wellesley urges, that if the Court conceived Colonel 
Wellesley and the Governor-General capable of the con¬ 
duct which their orders insinuated, they should not have 
stopped short with such imputation, hut should have 
removed Colonel Wellesley from his command, and Lord 
Wellesley from his government. 

Besides objections to the amount of remuneration for 
public services, the Court of Directors assumed a right to 
nominate ndividuals to offices of trust, and to displace 
those appointed by their Governors in India. Thus a 
peremptory order directed Lord Wellesley to appoint a 
particular person to bo Acting President of the Board of 
Trade, to the supersession of another individual, who had 
been placed in that office by the government; and at 
Madras the Court, in opposition to the opinions and wishes 
of Lord CLve, removed the chief secretary to the govern¬ 
ment and appointed another, displaced a mouther of the 
Board of Revenue, and directly nominalod two members 
to that Board, and granted one of the most important 
commercial residences on the Coast in reversion upon the 
first vacancy. These measures undoubtedly constituted 
an usurpation of patronage contrary to the letter and 
spirit of the Act of Parliament of 171KJ, which, in vesting 
the privilege of nomination to all ollices under Members 
of Council in the local authorities, subject to the control 
of the Court of Directors and the Board of Commissioners 
for the affairs of India, did not intend to give to either ol 
the latter more than the power of checking any abuse of 
local patronage, and protecting the just rights of their 
servants in India: where these were flagrantly and sys¬ 
tematically invaded, it was, no doubt, the duty of the auth o¬ 
rities in England to interfere, but it is obvious that it the 
interference is perpetually called for, the legitimate remedy 
is not an assumption of the patronage, but the removal of 
tho offender. 

In addition to tho counteraction and mortification thus 
complained of, the Governor-General, at the time ho wrote, 
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BOOK VI. anticipated exposure to still further offence; “ I am 

chap. x. menaced,” he observes, “with angry orders of various- 
1 descriptions, for the subversion of many of the most im- 

1802. portant acts and institutions of my administration, and for 
tlio entire change of its genoral tenor and spirit.” Al¬ 
though not mentioned, he especially alludes to two sets of 
measures in which he took an active interest, and in which 
ho was most pointedly at variance with the Court of 
Directors—the establishment of the College of Fort Wil¬ 
liam, and the extended facilities afforded to private trade 
in Bengal. 

It has been already noticed, that in compliance with the 
requisition of the trading interests of England, a provision 
was introduced into tlj.q charter of 1793, by which 3000 
tons at least wore to be annually allotted to private 
merchants. Two objects were proposed by this condition, 
which was considered to be consistent with the general 
principle of tlio Company’s monopoly. These were, First, 
the augmented export of British manufactures ; Secondly, 
tlio remittance direct to England of that portion of British 
capital which the Company's investment could not take 
up, and which was therefore sent in articles of Indian 
export by foreign shipping, whenever British tonnage was 
deficient. The provision had failed ill both respects. The 
high rate of freight charged on the Company’s shipping, 
and the delays and interruptions to which tlieir vessels 
were subjected, were justly complained of as deterring 
merchants and manufacturers from engaging extensively 
in the trade. In fact, however, there was no great demand 
in India at that time for British goods ; and the amount 
of export tonnage, even if the expense had been reduced, 
would probably have been more than equal to the demand. 
The case was different with Indian goods. There was a 
large capital in India, in the fortunes of individuals, that 
wanted employment, and there was a very extensive de¬ 
mand in Europe for a variety of articles besides those 
which tlio Company reserved as objects of their exclusive 
tradeconsequently, the tonnage offered to private mer- 

1 The amount of private, exclusive of privilege goods, shipped from Bengal 
in the period between the passing of the Act of' Parliament and 1800, is thus 
stated :■— Tuns, Tons. Tons. 

1794- 5 2473 1796—7 4059 1793— 99 0223 

1795— 6 5346 1797—8 3787 1799—1800 7748 

At the latter period above 10,000 tons of shipping, built in India, were ten¬ 
dered for the voyage to l'nghiml. 
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chants by the Company, was wholly iiisull’iciont for tlioir 
wants, besides being ruinously costly ami uncertain, St) 
strongly was this felt, that the Court of Directors, in May, 
1708, authorized the government of Bengal to take up 
ships, on t he account ol' the Company, for the purpose of 
re-letting, on the same account, the tonnage to the mer¬ 
chants of Calcutta. Their plan, however, was objection¬ 
able on the same grounds as before, expense ami delay; 
and, the principle having been admitted, the practice was 
modified by Lord Wellesley so far that tin; merchants and 
ship-ownais were permitted to make their own arrange¬ 
ments for the extent and rate of the freight, and the 
despatch of the vessels, subject to such conditions as ware 
thought necessary to protect the Company’s privilege. 1 
The discretion thus exercised created exceeding alarm and 
auger at home. As the ships taken up were India-built, 
the ship-b.iildors of the Port of London anticipated the 
destruction of their business, and the Court of Directors 
proclaimed that the Company’s monopoly was subverted. 
The views of the (iovcrimr-t icneral were advocated by a 
strong- mercantile interest in England,and wore upheld by 
the President of the Board of Control, so that the disap¬ 
probation cf tin Court was not allowed to be directly and 
immediately expressed.- The Oovernor-Ceuoral repeated 
the same arrangement in IKOO, and iu his report of the 
oireumstaneo to the Court, declared it lobe his decided 
and conscientious conviction that tin- permanent esta¬ 
blishment i f a systematic intercourse between the ports of 
India nnclt-iat of London, regulated by principles similar 
to those adopted by his government, lead become indis¬ 
pensable to the united and inseparable interests of the 
Company and ol' the nation in India. The, liberal and un¬ 
answerable arguments by which this opinion was vindi¬ 
cated, were not calculated to render the measure accept¬ 
able to the narrow and selfish jealousy of the ship-owners 
or of the Court of Directors. That tlio OovornoL-Uenural’a 


1 Advertiscnvnt of the Hoard of Trade, Calcutta, . r »tii Oct. 17%. Despatches 
ii. Append. 73G. 

'i Letter from the Right lion. 11. Dnndas to the Committee of Ship BuiJtier?, 
1st July, 1797, mid to the Chairman of the lion, L. India Company, 2nd Apr-1, 
1K00. Wellesley Despatches, v. 117, 121. Letter from the same to Lord Mor- 
ningtnn, 18th March, 1799. Ibid, ii, 101. Letter to the Court, 30th Sept. 1800. 
Despatches, ii. 370, 
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unpopularity with both at this early period of his admi¬ 
nistration must he mainly referred to the encouragement 
which he thus afforded to the private trade of India can¬ 
not be doubted, and was his own impression. “I appre¬ 
hend,” ho observes, “ that my conduct on the question of 
the private trade has been the main source of tlio viru¬ 
lence which has been betrayed by the Court on various 
other topics.” 1 

The support given by Lord Wellesley to tire trade from 
India to England in British-built ships, was the result of 
tho calm and deliberate consideration of a measure con¬ 
cerning which he himself declares ho felt no particular 
solicitude. The same indifference did not attach to an 
institution of which he was tho creator and fosterer — the 
College of Fort. William-—and in respect to which lie was 
fated to encounter the no less strenuous opposition of the 
Court of Directors. 

The alteration which had taken placo in the situation of 
the Company in India, and their assumption of a political 
to the comparative extinction of a mercantile character, 
had permanently changed the objects which their civil 
servants wero appointed to accomplish, and the denomi¬ 
nations of writer, factor, and merchant, by which they 
were still distinguished, were utterly inapplicable to the 
nature and extent of their duties and occupations. Not 
only had they for the greater part ceased to have any con¬ 
nexion with trade, hut they were bound by oath to abstain 
from every commercial and mercantile pursuit, and it bad 
now become their task to maintain civil order through an 
extensive and populous country; to dispense justice to 
millions of people of various languages, manners, and 
creeds ; to administer a complicated system of revenue 
and finance ; to conduct difficult and intricate negotiations 
with all the powers of India ; and in several of the chief 
native states to exercise, as Residents, a peculiar and 

1 Sec Letter of Mr. Circuit and Mi’. Twining', two of the Directors, to Lord 
Wellesley. Despatches, v. 142, 143; also Marquess Wellesley to Lord. Castlc- 
reagh, 12th Feb. 1803. Despatches, iii .*>-!. Papers on the Private Trade. 
Asiatic Annual Degister, 1*01; also Debates at the India House on tho sumo 
subject. In a debate on the 28th May, 1801, one of the Directors, who had 
recently been chairman, asserted, that “ it was through the impropriety of 
Lord Wellesley's conduct that the agents and merchants were admitted into 
what they wanted and what they enjoyed.’’ Ibid, p, 17G. Seo also Hench¬ 
man’s Observations on tho Deports of the Court of Directors, 1801, and Au- 
her’s Disc and Progress of the British Power in India, ii. 232, 
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invidious control over vast principalities. They were BOOK VI 
required, in short, to discharge tho duties of statesmen in eu,u\ x. 

every other part of the world, but under difficulties of a --- 

characteristic description, arising from the total dissimi- 1802. 
larity that existed between the languages, manners, and 
opinions of England and India — between all the circum¬ 
stances in which tho public functionaries had been edu¬ 
cated, and those to which the fruits of their education 
were to bo applied. It may seem extraordinary, that the 
incongruity of tho two had not previously been disco¬ 
vered, and that it was reserved for the Marquess Wellesley 
to discover that a knowledge of the languages spoken by 
the people of India, ami of the people themselves, was 
an essential part of the, education of those Englishmen 
who were to l:»o charged with tho olHoe.s of magistrates, 
judges, collectors, ambassadors, and governors in India. 

The views entertained by the Marquess VVellosley of 
the sort of instruction required, although, sound in prin¬ 
ciple, were of an extent which it would be difficult under 
any circumstances to realize, and which in Tudia it was 
hopeless to attempt. The stale of |pR-paratiou in which 
tho junior civil servants of his day wore sent out, justified 
him, no doubt, in desiring that even their European edu¬ 
cation should be continued after their arrival. Koine of 
the writers he describes as unlit to execute any duties 
beyond those of a copying-clerk, whilst of those who had 
received th< benefits of a superior education, the studies 
had beon prematurely interrupted at the age when they 
were about to yield the reward of application. An ade¬ 
quate remedy for this was not to bo found in India, but in 
England ; an .I the attempt to prolong a course of European 
study in Bengal, where few of tho inducements or facilities 
for such an object were available, and where the services 
of competent instructors could not at all times or for a 
continuance be procured, was justly condemned by the 
Court of Directors as an unprofitable expenditure both 
of money and of time. 

Whilst, however, it was obviously a matter of easy 
regulation tc> enforce, in tho ease of every junior civil 
servant, tho acquirement at homo of the highest possible 
attainments that could bo gained by English education, it 
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BOOK VI. was equally eviilent that certain local qualifications were 
chap. x. indispensable, which could not at any time be convo- 

•-- niently, or at that, time bo at all obtained in Europe. It 

1802. W as scarcely possible to add to the most approved course 
of juvenile instruction in England, an intimate acquaint¬ 
ance with the history, customs, and maimers of the people 
ofludia, with the Mohammedan and Hindu codes of law 
and religion, with the commercial and political interests 
and relations of Croat Britain in Asia, or with tho code of 
regulations and laws enacted by the Governor-General in 
council, for the purpose of securing to the people of India 
tho benefit of the ancient and accustomed laws of the 
country, administered in tho spirit of the British consti¬ 
tution. Knowledge of this description could be acquired 
only in India, and an adequate provision for its being 
effectively imparted was well worthy of the care and 
encouragement of the state. There are, however, in tho 
constitution of the civil service, and in tlio condition of 
society in India, serious obstacles to this part of the plan ; 
and the only realizable results of the projected establish¬ 
ment were the means of acquiring a command of the lan¬ 
guages of tho country, of receiving through their literature 
an honest and authentic expression of tho feelings and sen¬ 
timents of the people, and of learning something of their 
history, institutions, and laws. 'J’hc plan of the College 
also afforded occasions of intimate and creditable inter¬ 
course with natives of learning and talent, by which many 
ignorant prejudices wore removed from both the native 
and European mind, aud mutually favourable impressions 
were acquired. It also offered encouragement to native 
learning and talent, and the plan extended throughout 
Hindustan the reputation of tho Company’s government. 
Although, therefore, its operations were not as compre¬ 
hensive us its founder designed, the college of Fort William 
was productive of important public advantages, exercised 
for several subsequent years a beneficial influenco upon 
the character of tho junior servants of the Company, and 
was instrumental to tho service aud credit of the state. A 
spirit of retrenchment and private interests at last com¬ 
bined to effect its extinction, leaving in its room a meagre 
contrivance for teaching the smallest possible quantity of 
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the languages of Bengal, necessary for imperfectly under- BOOK VI. 
standing the mere speech of the people. 1 chap. x . 

The arguments urged by Lord Wellesley with consider- - 

able ability, and in general with unanswerable truth, as to 
the necessity of an improved scale of education for their 
servants, and the expedience of a collegiate establishment 
in India for their use, failed to satisfy the Court of Di¬ 
rectors, who alarmed at what they termed the considerable 
and unknown amount of the expense by which it was to 
be attend .'d, and entertaining an exaggerated apprehension 
of the financial embarrassments of the Indian government, 
ordered ns immediate abolition. At the same time they 
could not deny the necessity of providing for instruction 
in some of the native languages ; and they furnished a 
sketch of a more economical establishment, which they 
were prepared to sanction. Although, in obedience to the 
orders of ' he court, the Governor-General announced it to 
be the intention of the government to abolish the college, 
he postponed, for various reasons, the actual abolition, 
until the close of 1803, expressing bis hope, that in the 
mean time, the representations addressed liy him to the 
court might prevail upon it to buffer the establishment to 
remain unaltered, until he should be enabled to report in 
person the condition and effects of the institution, and 
submit such details as might enable tlio court to exercise 
its final judgment on the whole plan. This representation, 
backed by the decided support of the Board of Coutrol, 
was not without effect upon the proceedings of the Di¬ 
rectors, atii the sanction of tlio Court was eventually 
given to the continuance of a college for the instruction 
of Bengal writers in the Oriental languages in use in that 
part of India, Arrangements of a more restricted nature 
were adopted, for the like instruction to be given to the 
young civilians of Madras and Bombay, in tho languages 
of the Peninsula ; and a college was a few years afterwards 
founded in England, for the better education of the junior 
civilians of all the Presidencies, in tho usual objects of 
European si udy, as well as for a preparatory instruction 
in the languages of the East. However mutilated, there- 

i Notes by the Governor-General on the foundation of a College at Fort 
William, 10th July, 1800. Despatches, ii. 320. Kegulutioiu for the Founda¬ 
tion, &e. Ibid, 356, 

VOL. VI. » 
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BOOK VI. f orej by the economy or jealousy of the Court of Directors, 
chap. x. the projected college of Lord Wellesley had the merit of 
' awakening public attention to an object of vital import- 
ance to the prosperity of British India, and of originating 
useful, although still imperfect measures for its attain¬ 
ment.' 

The announcement of Lord Wellesley’s wish to ho re¬ 
lieved from the labours of his government, proved accept¬ 
able to neither the ministry nor to the Court of Directors, 
and both addressed him to urge his remaining in India for 
a further period, 1 2 at least until the month of January, 
1804. In writing to his Lordship on this occasion, the 
Court of Directors expressed their persuasion, that in 
another season the Governor-General would be able to 
terminate, with honour to himself and advantage to the 
Company, every measure of importance connected with 
the recent acquisitions, perfect the retrenchments, as well 
those resulting from the peace, as others of which tlioir 
affairs might be susceptible, and in concert with the home 
authorities lay the foundation of an efficient system, for 
the liquidation of the Indian debt. These expectations 
wore disappointed. The war with France was speedily 
renewed, and the war with the Mahrattas called upon the 
Indian governments for renewed exertions and augmented 
expense. 


CHAPTER XI. 

Two Sets of Princes connected with the English ; one, whom 
they made resign both the Military and the Civil Powers 
of their Government; another, whom they made resign 
only the Military Powers .— Endeavour to make the 
Peshwa i resign the Military Fart of his Government ,— 
Negotiations for that Purpose, from 1798 to Ne¬ 

gotiations with Jjowlet llao Sindiah for a similar Pur¬ 
pose .— The Dependence of all the Mahratta States ex¬ 
pected as the Effect of the Resignation to the English of 

1 Lord CastlcrcRgh to the Marquess Wellesley, 28tli April, 1803. Despatches, 
Hi. 379. 

2 From Lord Castlercngli, President of the Board of Control, 10th Angus) 
and loth Sept. 1002. Despatches, ili, 31,33. From the Court nfDerectors tc 
the Governor-General, 29th Sept. 1802, Despatch, iii. Introduction, xxv. 
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the Military Power of any one of them .— Negotiation ROOK VI. 
with Eindiah ineffectual—War between Simliah and chap. xi. 
lJolka —The Peshwa driven from Poouah.—For (he Salt i ~~ 

of bed) g restored by English Arms, the Peshwa consents 180 “ 
to the Hcsignution of his Military Power.—A Treaty for 
that Purpose signed at Passu in .-— The Governor-General 
expects that the other Mahratta Stales will not dare to 
qnar/el with the English an account of the Treaty of 
Passed)..—Eindiah assembles his Troops, nod- marches to 
the Vicinity of Boorhanpore .— Perse re ring Attempts to 
make Sindiah execute ct Treaty similar to that of Pnssew.— 

The Ptshwa restored .— Probability of a War with the 
Mahratta .Princes on account of the Treaty of Bussed,i. 

Junction of the Armies of Einditdi and the Baja of 
Me far,- -Sindiah and, the Baja, rttpttre.d by the English to 
quit their present mensiring Position, and replace their 
Armies tit their usual Elutions.—Sendnth and the luija 
evading Compliance, the English regardthem,as Enemies. 

—A rguments by wh ich the Governor-General endeavoured 
to prove that the line of Polity which led to this Crisis am 
good.—Investigation of those A eguiiicnts. 

rpiIE rotations, which tho .British government endca- 
1 votive-1 to establish with the Prince* of India, wore 
different hi different circumstances. They with whom 
their connexion was the most intimate, the Nabob of the 
Carnatic, the Baja of Tanjore, the Nabob of Chide, formed 
one elites. Another was formed by those who stood in the 
circumstances of the Nicom, of tho Peshwa and other 
Mahratta p .overs. 

From thi Princes of the first class, it had lately been 
the object of the British government to take away not 
only the military, but likewise the civil power, in the 
countries t< which their titles respectively extended j and, 
leaving them the name of sovereign, to make them simply 
pensioners of state. With the rest, this object had been 
completely attained: with the Nabob ot Oude, it was 
found expedient to make something of a compromise. A 
sort of delegated administration, which, however, ho bound 
himsolf to carry on according to the pleasure ot the dele¬ 
gator, was left to him in civil affairs, in a poitiou, not- 
much more than a third, of his former dominions. 
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BOOK VI. To this point the pretensions of the British government 
chap. ix. had advanced by degrees. At first they were neither very 

- - - high, nor very definite. The English, for their own secu- 

1802. rity, found it necessary to aid the Princes in defending 
themselves ; and the Princes agreed to re-imburse the 
English for the expenses which they incurred. 

The powers of government, that is, in India, the powers 
of the sovereign, may he looked upon as divided (in India 
they are very conspicuously divided) into two portions ; 
the one, the military power; the other, the civil power; 
the one consisting in authority over the military force; 
the other in tho administration of what is called the civil 
or non-military affairs of tho state, the collection of the 
revenue, judicature, and police. 

Tho English arrived at tho first remarkable stage, when 
they made the Princes, with whom they were most nearly 
connected, strip themselves of their military power, to 
place it in the hands of the English. At this stage affairs 
remained during a considerable number of years. Tho 
sovereigns, placed in these circumstances, hold their civil 
power in a state of absolute dependence. When tho civil 
power, also, was taken away from them, nothing of sove¬ 
reign remained, but the name. They were in tho situation 
of the Raja of Sattarah, only in the hands of a people, to 
whom it was agreeable to treat them with more indul¬ 
gence. 

With the Princes of tho second class, the object at 
which the British government had begun to aim, was, to 
make each of thorn resign the military part of his power 
to the English. In respect, to the Nizam, tho business had 
been effectually accomplished by tho treaty of 1800; 
when lie agreed to receive the subsidiary forco of tho 
English, and alienated a great proportion of his dominions 
to defray its expense. 1 The eagerness with which Lord 
Wellesley endeavoured to establish the same relations 
with the principal Mahratta states, he himself informs us, 
was extreme. 

It had suited the English, in their transactions with the 
Mahratta people, to suppose, in tho chieftain called the 
Peshwa, a species of sovereign authority over the rest of 
the Mahratta potentates; an authority, which it was 
1 Despatches, ii. 135, 25Q, 270, 275, und Appendix, 700, 726, 
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abundantly evident tliat lie did not exercise, and to which 
it was equally evident that the rest of the Princes paid 
no respect. 1 In the spirit of this policy, it was tho wish 
of Lord Wellesley to induce the Posliwa, in preference 
to all the vest of the Malmitfa chiefs, to consign the 
defence of his government and dominions to a British 
force, and to alienate a part of those dominions for t he 
maintenance of that force ; an arrangement which tliat 
Governor denominates, “an intimate alliance, founded 
upon principles which should render tho British influence 
and military force the main support of that power.” - 
In 1798, when the Nizam consented to transfer the mil¬ 
itary powers of government within his dominions to the 
English, a similar proposal of “general dofonsivo alliance, 
and mutual guarantee,” :l as it is called by Lord Wellesley, 
was strongly pressed upon the Peslnva. Tho moment was 
conceived to he favourable. “The authority of JSajee Hao,” 
says the Governor-General, “ was then reduced to a state 
of extreme weakness by the imbecility of his councils, by 
tho instability and treachery of his disposition, and by 
the prevail nee of internal discord ; and in that crisis, his 
government was menaced with destruction, by the over¬ 
bearing power of Sindiah. It was evident that the Push- 
wa could not expect to be relieved from the oppressive 
control of Sindiah, and to be restored to a duo degree of 
authority within his own dominions, by any other means 
than by the aid of tho British power.”* The Governor- 

1 Tho whole li story of the M.iliratMt state* shows,tlmt the Teshwa’s suprem¬ 
acy was not merely whol it runted tin- Knghsh to represent. it, hut was mi 
essential part < f the constitution of the stale. The overgrown power of some 
of flu- chiefs In ti, it is true, rendered the IVshwu’s authority little more than 
nominal as regarded them; hut even .Simliahand llolknr ever professed to con¬ 
sider the Peshv a us toeir sovereign, or at least as their sovereign’s rvprcsor.ru- 
tivft. Tlie tllh hy which they held their hunts was originally a grant from 
the Teshwain * onsitieraiiou of military service., Undoubtedly, as far as tins 
kind of contract was u leading feature in the feudal system of Kurupe, i lie. 
same system may he said to lmve hern found in India. Territory held l>y tl-u 
tenure of military service occurred tlmmghoi t India, and was the. loose bm.il 
which held the Mahratta chiefs together under a common head. With excep¬ 
tion, ton, of soi it; of the most powerful of the chiefs, the IT-shwa’s authority 
was exercised O’er the Mahratta jugirdar.s or feudatories,—W. 

- Clovenior-tieuerulV Narrative of the late Transactions in the Muhra'ta 
empire: [Cast India Tapers, M ihratta War, I«0U, ordered to In*, printed Stii 
attd 29ml June, ItiOl, p. 304.—M, 

Upsides the N motive, the smite collect ion contains another cmmrmnicatiui 
from land U’ell-isley, entitled Notes relative to the lute Transactions m the 
Mahratta Kmphe. This was separately printed, witii an appendix of otlie.al 
documents, by Jebrett, ISO-i. See also .Despatches, iii. 2d.—W. 

3 Had. 

4 (hivernor-G-jncral’a instructions to the Uesidont at Toonub, dated 23rd 
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BOOK VI. General informs ns, that Bajee Rao did even apply to him 
chav. xi. for assistance. But when he was made to understand, that 

- it would he granted only on the condition of permanently 

1802. confiding his defence to a British force ; that is, of trans¬ 
ferring his military power to the hands of the English, 
“ he deliberately,” says the Governor-General, “ preferred 
a situation of degradation and danger, with nominal inde¬ 
pendence, to a more intimate connexion with the British 
power; which,” adds the Governor-General, sufficiently 
disclosing his views, “could not be formed on principles 
calculated to secure to the Peshwa the constant protection 
of our arms, without, at the same time, establishing our 
ascendancy in the Mahratta empire.” 1 The length of 
time, during which the Peshwa amused the Governor- 
General, is thus commented upon by that disappointed 
ruler. Subsequent events justify a conclusion, that the 
long and systematic course of deceitful policy, pursued by 
the Peshwa on this occasion, was not less the result of a 
determined spirit of hostility, than of his characteristic 
jealousy and irresolution.” 1 ' 

'The prospect of the war between the British power and 
Tippoo Sultaun inspired not the Peshwa, we are assured,by 
the Governor-General, with any of the sentiments of a ge¬ 
nerous ally ; but turned his attention solely to the advan¬ 
tages which the crisis presented “to the faithless and 
sordid policy of that Prince;” who not only, “by a course 
of studied and systematic deceit, avoided all active inter¬ 
ference in the contest, hut actually maintained an amicable 
intercourse with the enemy. 3 

The Governor-General even makes profession of having 
been duped by tho Peshwa. “ ITis Excellency,” says he, 
speaking of himself in the third person, a novelty which 
this Governor-General introduced, and of which, in the 
end, the Directors complained, “in a letter addressed 
to the Honourable tho Court of Directors, under date the 
20th of March, 171)9, expressed his conviction, that, tho 
disposition of the Court of Poonah continued perfectly 


of June, 1802, transmitted in a letter from the Governor-General to the Secret 
Committee, dated 24th of Decent her, 1802, and received the 0th of 3iay, 1803, 
Ibid, p. 34—M. Despatches, iii. 3. 12.—W. 

* Despatches, iii. 12, 

3 Letters, ut supra, p. 34. 


2 Ibid. 
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favourable to tlie British interests; and that want of porvcv BOOK VI, 
Would be the sole cause of its inaction, in the event of a oiiap. xr, 

wav with Tippoo Sultaun.” The course of the war, how- - -• 

ever, ho says, suggested doubts ; and at the termination of 1802. 
it they wore confirmed, “ by the correspondence between 
Tippoo Sultaun and Iris agents at Poonah, and by letters 
from Nana Eurmtve.se, and other Mahratta chieftains, to 
lippoo Sidtaiiu, which were discovered among the records 
of Soringapatarn. The combined evidence of those docu¬ 
ments, aid ol the Peshwa’s conduct during the war, 
affords unequivocal proof's of the hostility of his dis¬ 
position towards the British power; and justifies a con¬ 
clusion, lhat, if fortune had appeared to favour the 
enemy, the Peshwa would openly have espoused his 
cause.” 1 * 3 

Here was the conduct most exactly, which had been 
ascribed t) the Nabob of Arcot, and by which that prince 
was declared to have forfeited his tlnono. The Nabob of 
Arcot,, mi l the Peshwa, wore both princos, connected, bv 
treaty, in illiance with the British power. Both were ac¬ 
cused ot violating the obligations of that treaty, by cor¬ 
responding with Tippoo Bullion. VVu have seen the treat¬ 
ment bestowed upon the one ; it remains to contrast with 
it, that which was bestowed upon the other, of the two 
offenders,' 

“Although,” says the Governor-General, “the faithless 
conduct of the Peshwa not only deprived him of all title 
to participate in the advantages of the war, hut exposed 
him to the just resentment of the allies, the Governor- 
General determined to refrain from any measures of a 
vindictive nature; and to adopt the more liberal policy 
—of conciliating the Peshwa 1 s interests—and of providing 
for the sci nrity of the allies, and for the general traueuil- 
lity of India—by repeating his invitation to the Peshwa 
to accede to the proposal of general defensive alliance and 
mutual guarantee; which his excellency had before unsuc¬ 
cessfully offered to the Peslnva's acceptance.” - 

1 Letters, t.t supr. 1 , p. 34, 

- it, senreely needs to be observed, that they were situated, in relation, to 
till’ liritish power, in totally dissimilar eiiv umslances: the mere existence of a 
treaty with each constituted no lundeity: the identity or dilfeicncc depended 
it poll the conditions and objects of tile treaties made with them.—\V. 

3 Letters, lit sttpi t, Ibid. p. 34. 
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Such was the difference) of treatment intended for the 
Peshwa. The following was the result. “ At the close of 
the war in 1799,” says the Governor-General, “the propo¬ 
sitions for the conclusion of defensive and subsidiary en¬ 
gagements with the Peshwa were renewed ; under circum¬ 
stances of peculiar advantage to tho latter; who, by 
acceding to those propositions, would not only liavo been 
emancipated from the oppressive control of Sindiuli, and 
have been reinstated in the due exercise of his authority— 
but would have been admitted to a participation in the 
conquered territory of Mysore. 

“ But, after a vexatious and illusory discussion of the 
propositions, during a poriod of several months, tho nego¬ 
tiation was closed, by the Pesliwa's rejection of the condi¬ 
tions of defensive alliance, under any admissible modiiica- 
tion of them. 

“Tho circumstances of that negotiation afford the 
strongest reasons to believe, that tho Peshwa never 
seriously intended to enter into any engagements, on tho 
basis of those propositions ; and that he had no other in¬ 
tention, from the commencement of the negotiation, than, 
to avoid the consequences of an unqualified refusal to 
treat; to deceive the public, and tho Governor-General, 
by the appearances of a disposition to concur in the views 
of tho British government for the tranquillity of India ; 
and to deter Sindiah from tho prosecution of his ambitious 
designs, by persuading that chieftain, that tho Peshwa had 
it in his power, and in his contemplation, to avail himself 
of the protection of the British arms.” 1 

Nor were these the oidy occasions on which the Peshwa 
had been importuned on tlio same subject. “ The negotia¬ 
tions,” continues the same high reporter, “which followed 
tho renewal of the Governor-General’s propositions in the 
month of April, 1800, were conducted, on the part of tho 

1 Letters, at supra, Ibid. p. 34.—M. 

Thc.>e were, no doubt, his intentions ; as beside his own very reasonable 
aversion to arrangements which would have placed the IVshwa under the 
control of the English, the same policy whs always enforced upon him by the 
sagacity of Maim Ennui vc.se, who, to the period of his death in 1K00, was de¬ 
cidedly averse to the admission of a body of foreign troops in the manner pro¬ 
posed by the Marquess Wellesley, if the energies of the Government could be 
restored without their aid. Maim I-urnavcsc respected the English, admired 
them sincerely, and the vigour of their government, lml as political enemies, 
no one regarded them with more jealousy and alarm. Muhr. Hist. iii. 

m.— w. 
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Peshwa, in the same spirit of temporizing policy, and ROOK Vp 
studied evasion, which, characterized liis conduct in every oiiAr. xi, 

previous discussion. His long and degrading subjection - 

to the power of Sindiah; his repeated experience of the l* 02 - 
perfidy and violence of that unprincipled chieftain : the 
internal distraction which prevailed in Iris government; 
and the consciousness of his inability to relieve himself 
from the pressure of bis accumulated difficulties, and to 
secure the efficient exercise of his authority ; wore insuf¬ 
ficient t< subdue the emotions of his jealous lustra, and to 
induce him to rely, with confidence, on the protection of 
that state, which alone possessed the power and the will 
to extricate him from his embarrassments, and to place 
him in a situation of comparative dignity and security. 

Those negotiations were closed in the month of September, 

1800, when various unprecedented acts of violence and ex¬ 
tortion, on the part of Sindiah, had aggravated the pressure 
of the 1\ slnva, and virtually annihilated his authority — 
by the Pcshwa’s absolute rejection of the principal articles 
of the.Qovemor-Gcnerara proposition. 

“And he may be considered to have rejected thoso pro¬ 
positions again, by his refusal to become a party in the 
treaty of general defensive alliance, concluded with the 
Nizam in October, 1800, which was tendered to his 
acceptance." 1 

But the complaints of the Governor-General are not 
confined t-> the arts by which the Peshwa endeavoured to 
preserve Ihe advantage of appearing to enjoy the friend¬ 
ship of ti e British government, and at the same time to 
avoid the transference and loss of his military power. 

“ While these several negotiations were depending,” siys 
the great informant, “ the Peslnva was at different times 
employed n currying on intrigues at the court of Hyder¬ 
abad, to eflect i he dissolution of the alliance between the 
Company and the Nizam, and to engage his Highness to 
unite with the Mahrattas, at any future favourable oppor¬ 
tunity, for the subversion of the British power.'' 3 

Towards the end of the year 1801, the Peshwa came 
forward wilh a proposal “ for subsidizing a body ot British 
troops.” To this, according to the Governor-General, ho 
was “ influiuced, either by views and intentions similar to 
; Letters, ut stipru, Ibid. 35. - Ibid, 
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chap. xi. of 1799 and 1800; or, if sincere in his proposal, by the 

- hope of obtaining tho aid of the British for the re-esta- 

1802 . blishinent and security of his authority, without hazard¬ 
ing the introduction of that degree of control and ascen¬ 
dancy, which,” says the Governor-General, “it must be 
our interest to establish in the Mahratta state, and which 
it is his object to avoid.” 1 

“The Pcshwa,” continues the Governor-General, “is 
aware that the permanent establishment of a British 
force, in the vicinity of Poonah, would immediately place 
him, in some degree, in a state of dependance upon the 
British power. And, therefore, he has stipulated, that the 
subsidiary force shall be retained within the Company’s 
dominions at all times, except when he shall require its 
actual services.” 2 For the charges of the troops, the 
Pcshwa proposed to assign a territory, in a part of the 
Mahratta country over which ho had only a nominal 
authority, and “tho cession of which,” says tho Governor- 
General, “ would not in any degree contribute to render 
the Pcshwa dependent on the support of the British 
power.” 3 Because this arrangement would be extremely 
advantageous to tho Pcshwa, without yielding corre¬ 
spondent advantages to the British government, it was tho 
opinion of the Governor-General, that it ought to ho re¬ 
jected. But ho was of opinion, that rather than not get a 
British force subsidized, as he termed it, by the Peshwa ; 
that is, placed in tho service, and at the expense of that 
prince, it was advisable to consent to his proposition with 
regard to the station of the troops, provided he would 
make an acceptable provision in land, or even in money, 
for their maintenance. The Governor-General reasoned 
thus : “ The measure of subsidizing a British force, even 
under the limitations which the Pcshwa has annexed to 
that proposal, must immediately place him, in some 
degree, in a state of dependance upon the British power ; 
provided that measure be uucombinod with any other 
arrangement, calculated to defeat its operation. The do- 
pcndance of a state, in any degree, upon the power of 
another, naturally tends to promote a sense of security, 
derived from the support of a foreign power; produces a 
1 Letters, ut supra, Ibid. p. 35, 2 ibid, 3 xbid. 
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relaxation of vigilance and caution ; and the operation of HOOK VI. 
natural causes, ill augmenting the dependauco of the chap. xi. 

Peshwa on the British power, under the operation of the - 

propose i.l engagement, would be accelerated by the effect 1802. 
which those engagements would produce, of detaching the 
state oi Poouali from the other members of the Mahratta 
empire ” 1 

When “ the Governor-General,” these arc his own words, 

“ notwithstanding his frequent disappointment in the ac¬ 
complishment of his salutary views, determined, in Juno, 

1802, to renew ilia negotiations for the conclusion of an 
improved system of alliance with the court of Pc mail; 
the increased distraction in the Maluatta state, tlic rebel¬ 
lion of Jos want Kao llolkar, and his success against the 
combined forces of the Peshwa and Sindiah, appeared to 
constitute a crisis of affairs, favourable to the success of 
the proposed negotiation at l’oonah. In the course of the 
discussions which ensued, the l'esliwa manifested a desiro 
to contract defensive engagements with the Honourable 
Company, under circumstances of more apparent soli¬ 
citude, than liad marked his conduct at any former occa¬ 
sion. The Peshwa, however, continued to withhold his 
consent to any admissible modifications of the Govcrnor- 
GenoviTs propositions, until Jeswunt Kao llolkar, at the 
head of a formidable army, actually arrived in the vicinity 
of Poouali.” 3 

The crisis to which the Mahratta affairs were then ap¬ 
proaching, was preceded and produced by the following 
ci reu H.stan ccs. 

Muhtar Kao Holkar, one of the loaders in the army of 
the first Peshwa, was instrumental in pushing the con¬ 
quests of the Malirattas towards the north; and, according 
to the usual policy of the Mahratta government, received 
a portion of territory, in the province of Malwa, for tlio 
support of fiis troops. This happened about the year 
17;!(! ; and laid the foundation of the sovereignty oi' the 
llolkar family ; for, as the power of the primary govern¬ 
ment declined, that of the principal viceroys, according to 
custom, became independent; and, although the memory 
of the primitive connexion with the l’esliwa was not obliter- 

1 Letters, ut supra, Il»'nl. p. 37. 

H GoveriioivUciicrul’s Narrative, Ibid. p.30o. 
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BOOK VI. atod, they not only acted as his equals, but frequently as his 
chap. xi. masters ; and on no occasion, except when it suited their 

•-- interest, allowed tlieir will to be governed by his. Mulhar 

1802 . R ao Holkar died in the year 1796. He was succeeded by 
his nephew, Tukajee Holkar. This prince reigned till the 
year 1797. lie left four sons, Casbee Kao, Mulhar Rao, 
Etojee Holkar, and Joswunt Rao Holkar; the two former 
alone by the wife or principal female in the harem. Cashoo 
Rao succeeded Tukajee, as the oldest sou by his wife. A 
dispute, however, soon arose between Cashee Rao and his 
brother Mulhar ltao, who claimed an equal share in the 
inheritance; and they both repaired to i’oonah, for the 
purpose of settling their disputes by the intervention of 
the Peshwa. 1 

Dowlut Rao Shidiali exorcised at that time a despotic 
authority over the Peshwa; and regarded the occasion as 
highly favourable for adding the possessions of the Holkar 
family to his own. Having made his terms with Cashee 
Rao, who is said to have renounced a claim of sixty, and 
paid a sum of six lacs of rupees, 2 ho surprised and slaugh¬ 
tered Mulhar Rao, with all his attendants, at Poonah, in 
the month of September 1 , 1797. The wife of Mulhar Kao, 
left in a state of pregnancy, produced a son, who was named 
Khundoh Kao. Siudiah possessed himself of the person of 

1 Mulhar Kao, named Holk-ir, or, more properly, Ilnlkur, from the village 
of Jlnl, where lie was born, was of the Imoojigur or Shepherd caste, ilia 
father wna a small fanner, mul he himself, whilst n youth, tended the flocks of 
the family; ho was afterwards oulisiod in Ins troop by an uncle who com¬ 
manded a small party of horse in the service of a Mahratta chief, Distin- 
guudiing himself as it brave and active soldier, he was taken inLo the service 
of (.he I’eshwa, the first liajeo Kao, was appointed to the. command of flvo 
hundred horse, and, in the. course of a short time, acquired higher distinctions. 
The first grunt of luml for ids services was made in 1728, In 1732 ho com¬ 
manded the advance of the .Mah raft a army which conquered Alalwa; and, in 
the foilowing year, Indore, which became lhe capital of liis descendants, was 
assigned to him for the support of his troops. To the territory round Indore 
ho made large accessions, so that, with exception of one district, ail that lie- 
longed to his successors was bequeathed by Mulhar Kao. The only son, Ivnn- 
dee Jiao, being dead, he was succeeded by his grandson. Malice Kao, hut tills 
prince reigned only nine months. Upon his decease, a distribution of the 
powers of the state of Indore took place, which, however, apparently preca¬ 
rious, continued undisturbed for thirty years. Alia (Aluilya) lihye, the mother 
of Malice ltao, widow of Kumlce Kuo, the son of Mullmr Kao, boldly assumed 
the office of regent, and elected for the commander of the army, and to fulfil 
those duties which she could not as a female perform, Tukajee J lolkar, a chief 
of the same tribe, but no way related to Mulhar Kao. Aliulya lihye died in 
179- r >; Tukajee in 171)7. Malcolm’s Central India, i. 1. 142. The character of 
Al inlay a lihye is there delineated at. length in the most favourable colours. 
She was undoubtedly a woman of singular merit.— W. 

2 Fifteen according to Malcolm ; ten in cash, and live in the mortgage of 
the revenue of Amber in the Dcecan. Central India, i, 197.—W, 
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the infant; retained Ciwhee llao in a state of dependence ; BOOK VI. 
and proposed to govern the Holkar dominions in his chap, xi, 

name. The two brothers Etojee and .lesvvunt Rao, had -- 

attached Hieinselves to the cause of Mnlliar Rao, and were 
both at Poonah at tho time of his murder. Etojee fled to 
Kolapore, where ho was taken, in the commission of hos¬ 
tilities ; rent to Poonah ; and deprived of his life. 1 Jes- 
wuut Rao, made Ids escape to Nagporo ; and was protected 
for some time; but the instigations of Sindiali at last 
prevailed and the Raja placed him in confinement, 
lie contrived to effect his escape, and lied to Alulicswar, 
on the Nerbuddah. 2 Sindiali, at that time deeply engaged 
in his sob omen for securing the ascendancy of Poonah, had 
not leisu.o to pursue the fugitives with vigour and expe¬ 
dition, and probably though I, his resources too contempt¬ 
ible to excite any apprehension. This remissness enabled 
Jeswunt Rao to avail himself of tlu- means which so 
plentifully exist in India, of collecting an army of adven¬ 
turers, by the prospect of plunder. It was not till the 
year 1801, that Sindiali realty became alarmed at the pro¬ 
gress of Jeswunt Rao. 2 lie then began to collect an army 
on the Nerbuddah, and ordered tho chiefs in hie depeud- 
aiice to join him with the smallest possible delay. On the 
14th of October, 1801, a general engagement took place 
between the armies of tho two chieftains, in the neighbour- 

l Malcolm says lie had joined a body of freebooter*, and being taken, was 
tram|0ed to death l»y an elephant. <inmt. l>uir g'ivijs a particular Recount of 
bis c is ec title » and the aavuge exultation of I'njcc Kim at-his dextrin:!ion. Main 1 , 
liist. iii. liK-. — W. 

•i Jeswun: Kan, after escaping from Nugpoor, took refuge at X>har with 
Ananrl Idu). of tho JMiar tribe, to whom be rendered some important service. 

Compelled by the threats of Sindiali m withdraw bis protect ion. the ch.cf of 
{rave .him a small supply of money, with whirii lie raised a force of four¬ 
teen Worsen on, and a hundred and twenty rugged, halt-tinned font. With this 
small bund lie commenced n course of depredations, the success of which 
added to hhadherents. Being the $<m of a eoneubinc, Jeswunt Kuo refrained 
from claiming the rights of legitimacy, and professed himself the servant of 
Kundee ltai, tho infant sou of the murdered Mulhar Kao, a prudent regard 
for the feelings of hi* family mid elan which contributed imperially to iiis 
strength. He next formed an alliance with Amir Khan, a Mohammedan 
leader, win like the Mahratla liCrame, subsequently, of great, celebrity in the 
predatory warfare of llindustuu, was eventually joined by thetn-opsol Kasi 
ltiio, assembled at Indore, and l>y the end of ITS* was at the head of a consider¬ 
able armv ho encountered Sindiali w ith between oo.UOO and 70,000 men. 

Oenti-al India. See also Life of Amir Khan, by 11. T. lYinsep.—W. 

:i There soinu disagreement in tho dates of these events between the dif¬ 
ferent authorities. According to Malcolm, Sindiali marched against llmkar in 
170 b, (hunt says, he moved from 1‘oonuh in November, l«uh. The battle of 
lndni-c, aciording to the latter, was fought upon the day mentioned m Uio 
text. Main-. Hist. iii. 201.—W. 
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BOOK VI. hood of Indore, the capital of the Ilolkar family. Ilolkar 
chap. xi. was completely vanquished, and lied with the loss of his 
■-- artillery and baggage. 1 

1802. j n this situation of affairs, a favourable opportunity 
appeared to the Governor-General to present itself, of 
extending his favourite plan for engrossing the military 
power of the princes in India, or (as he himself chose 
rather to name it) “the system of general defensive alli¬ 
ance and guarantee.” Colonel Collins, who had acted for 
some time as resident at Rutty Ghur, was, in the month of 
December, 1801, directed to repair to the camp of Dowlut 
Rao Sindiali. And in the instructions of the Governor- 
General to that officer, dated the 1.0th of January, 1802, 
arc the following words : ‘' The events which have lately 
occurred in Hindustan, and the actual situation of the 
affairs of Dowlut Rao Sindiali, appear to his Excellency to 
afford a more favourable opportunity than any which has 
hitherto offered, of persuading that chieftain to become a 
party, in the proposed system of defensive alliance and 
reciprocal guarantee, under the provisions of the treaty 
concluded with his Highness the Nizam, on the 12th of 
October, 1800.” 

The next paragraph of this official paper is important, 
as exhibiting the views of the Governor-General, with re¬ 
gard to the effect which this defensive alliance, with any one 
of the Mahratta powers, would have upon all the rest. 
According to him it would produce one of two effects. 
Either it would compel them to give up their military 
power, in imitation of the state which had submitted to 
that stipulation; ox’, it would place them “ in a dependent 
and subordinate condition,”-—a condition in which “all 
their ambitious views, and aggressive designs, would bo 
controlled.” “ It may reasonably,” says the Governor- 
General, “ bo expected, that the success of a negotiation, 
for that purpose, with Dowlut Rao Sindiali, will materially 
promote the complete accomplishment of his Excellency’s 
views,by inducing the other Mahratta powers to concur inthe 
proposed arrangement, with a view to avoid the dependent 
and subordinate condition to which, they must be reduced ’ 
by their exclusion from an alliance, of which the operation, 

■ For these particulars of the dispute between Sindiali and Hullinr, see the 
same volnmo of Parliamentary Papers, p. 258,1, 5. 
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with respect to them , must he, to control nil ambitions views ROOK VI. 
and aggressive desii/ns on their part, without affording to chap. xi. 

those powers the benefits of the general guarantee.” The ■—-- 

doctrine of the Governor-General, therefore, was, that, in 1S02, 
this in Minor, every one of the Mahratta states would be¬ 
come dependent upon the English government; those who 
accepted the alliance, by the alliance ; those who did not 
accept it, by being deprived of it; tile same happy effect, 
in two opposite cases, by the same ingenious combination 
of means. 

Ju regard to the terms of the proposed alliance, the 
document in question says, “The general conditions to 
which, in conformity to the proposed arrangement, it is 
desirable that Sindiah should accede, are, 1st. To subsidize 
a considerable British force, to be stationed within his 
dominions : 2ndly. To cede in perpetual .sovereignty to the 
Company, an extent of territory, the net produce of which 
shall be adequate to the charges of that force ; firdly. To 
admit too arbitration of the British government, in all 
disputes and differences between Sindiah and his Highness 
the Nizam, mid, eventually, between Sindiah and the other 
states of Hindustan : anil -iflih . To dismiss all the sub¬ 
jects of France now in Ids service, and to pledge himself 
never to entertain in his service persons ol that dc- 
scriptioi 

It was declared to he “ extremely desirable that Sindiah 
should s ibsidize the same number of British troops, as are 
subsidized by his Highness tho Nizam. It Sindiah, how¬ 
ever, as was suspected, would not, unless in a case of 
extreme necessity, agree to that proposal, the Governor- 
General was inclined to come down in Ids terms. lie 
would consent to such a number of troops as even that of 
two battalions. The obligation of submitting Sindiah’s 
relations with other states to the will of the English, it 
was not, in the opinion of the Governor-General, very 
material to exact; for this reason, that, it the other con¬ 
ditions were accepted, this would follow, as a necessary 
consequence, whether agreeable to Sindiah or not. “His 
Excellency,” says the paper of instructions, “considers 
Sindiah’s positive consent to the third condition, to be an 
object of inferior importance to the rest: as, without any 
specific stipulation, the arbitration of the British govern- 
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BOOK VI. meat will necessarily be admitted, to an extent propor- 
chap. xi. tionod to the ascendancy which that government will 

- obtain over Sindiah, under the proposed engagements — 

1802. and to the power which it will possess of controlling his 
designs. 1 

Though Sindiah had not only been disposed to receive, 
but forward to invite the British Resident to his camp, 
he would offer no specific proposition when Colonel Collins 
arrived. It was the wish of the British negotiator, who 
joined the camp of Sindiah on tho 20th of February, 1802, 
to draw from that chieftain a declaration of a desire for 
British assistance ; and afterwards to present the scheme 
of the Governor-General as the condition on which that 
advantage might he obtained. Sindiah, liowover, would not 
admit that he had any other motivo for desiring the pre¬ 
sence of a British Resident, than to cement the friendship 
which already subsisted between him and the British 
government; and to possess a more immediate channel 
of communication: especially, “as he was guarantee to 
the treaty between tho English government and the 
l’oshwa; ” in this expression, exhibiting, even at this 
early period, his jealousy with respect to the negotiation, 
which was now carrying on at 1’oonah, for superseding tho 
existing treaty with the Pcshwa, by a treaty upon the 
Governor-General’s favourite system, called “the system 
of defensive alliance, and mutual guarauteo.” 

After allowingtime for ascertaining the state of Sindiah’s 
councils, the Resident informed the Governor-General, that 
“iSindiah was anxiously desirous to preserve the relations 
of friendship at that time subsisting between him and the 
English government. At the same time,” said he, “ I consider 
it my indispensable duty to apprize your Excellency, that 
I am firmly persuaded he feels no inclination whatever 
to improve those relations.” In other words, he was not 
yet brought so low, as willingly to descend into that situ¬ 
ation in which a participation in tho “system of defensive 
alliance and mutual guarantee ” would of necessity place 
him. 

It is important, at the same time, to observe the opi¬ 
nion of this select servant of the Company, with regard 
to the influence which the treaty so eagerly pursued with 
1 Papers, ut supra, p. 7—9. 
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the Poshwu would have upon the interests of Sindiah ; an BOOK VI. 
influence sufficient to make him court as a favour wliat chav. xi. 

he now rejected as equivalent to the renunciation of his - 

independence and power. “ Indeed,” says the Resident, 180 '-X 
“were the Pcsliwa to accept the aid of a subsidiary force 
from our government, J should, in this event, entertain 
strong hopes, that Siudia.lt, apprehensive lest the authority 
of the head of the Mahvutta empire might he exerted 
against himself, would solicit as a favour to be admitted 
to the benefit of the treaty of general defensive alliance.” 

The Ret id hut, in this instance, declared his belief, (hat 
the stunt effect would result from this treaty with regard 
to Sindiah, as the Governor-General had stated to him 
would be the offect of such a treaty, with any one of the 
Mahrattn powers, upon every one of the rest. 1 

As the. Resident was convinced, that, in the present 
circumstances, it was in vain to hope lor the submission 
of Sindiah to the system of the Governor-Genera), he 
thought the dignity of the llritish government would 
best bo consulted, by forbearing to present the propo¬ 
sition. 2 

Holkar repaired so quickly the disaster sustained near 
Indore, that early in 1802 lie resolved to change the. scone 
of his operations from Mulwa to Puouah. Oasheo Kao, 
who had Keen allowed to repair to Kamhush, had for some 
time shovoi a disposition to aid in carrying on a joint war 
against Sindiah, for the preservation of the Holkar domi¬ 
nions; h it as the resources both of his mind and of 
his fortune were small, so In' hail latterly professed hi a 
determination to adhere to a system of neutrality in the 
dispute between Sindiah and .Toswuut Kao. The release 
of the inf mt, Khundeh Kao had been always demanded 


1 On this sul.jr-c-t, lie further auy.r, iu the same, despilch : 11 It must likewise 
be considered, that, however much it imiy Ik: In the interest of tho I’eshwxto 
COkjujfe in the defensive alliance, with u view to the restoration of the duo 
exercise of ili•» aulhnrity, ns head of the Mahratta empire ; yet that Sindiah is 
by no menus n n similar predicament. On the contrary, us the Muhni«ja 
(Sindiah), by the real superiority of his power, is now enabled to intim date, 
liajee Kuo ini > concessions suitahle to his purposes, ho is apparently urged, by 
principles of self-interest, not only to decline becoming a party himself in the 
treaty, but moreover to exert Ids utmost influence, in order to prevent: the 
peshwa from entering into entfiv-cements which, if carried to the extern; 
originally proposed. would completely rernlcrhim alike in dependent of Sindiah, 
and of every other chieftain of the Mahratta slate.” 

a See the cespatch of Colonel Collins, dated Ou^efn, 8th of March, 1HU2 
Ibid. p. 13-15. 

VOL. VI. 
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BOOK VI. by Jeswunt Rao, as a condition without which he would 
chap. xi. listen to no terms of accommodation. Representing 

- Cashee Rao as incapacitated by mental imbecility for the 

1802. exercise of the powers of government, he proclaimed the 
infant, head of the Holkar family ; demanded, as undo, 
the custody of his person, and the administration of his 
dominions; and gave out his design of marching to 
Poonali, for the purpose of receiving justice at the hand 
of the Peshwa; that is, of putting down the authority of 
Sindiah, with respect to whom the Peshwa had long been 
placed in a state of prostrate subjection. 

Before the middle of the year 1802, Holkar had pre¬ 
pared a large, and, as compared with that of his opponents, 
a well-disciplined army ; and began his march to the 
south. Sindiah, alive to the danger which threatened his 
interests at. Poonali, detached a large portion of his army 
under one of his principal generals, Suddaslieo Bliao. 
This force arrived in the vicinity of Poonali, at the close 
of tlie month of September: and afterwards effected a 
junction with the troops of the Pesliwa. On the 25th of 
Ootober the two armies engaged. Alter a warm cannonade 
of about three hours, the cavalry of Holkar made a 
general charge. The cavalry of Sindiah gave way, when 
that of Holkar cutting in upon the line of infantry, put 
them to flight and gained a decisive victory. 1 

Colonel Barry Close had been sent in the capacity of 
Resident to Poonali, in the month of December of the 
preceding year, with much reliance upon his approved 

* papers, ut supra, p. ‘25ft. 343.—On the 8th of March,Colonel Collins, fn the 
camp of Sindiah, estimated the prospects of Holkar thus : 4 ‘ Since the defeat of 
Jeswunt Rao at Jndore, where he lost the whole of hits artillery, this chief has 
merely been able to carry on a depredatory war; and as he possesses no other 
means of subsist in" 1 his troops, than by plundering, it is not unlikely that they 
may disperse (luring the rainy monsoon. Yet should he even find it prac¬ 
ticable to retain them in his service, still they are not so formidable, either 
from discipline or numbers, as to create any serious grounds of alarm to this 
court-’* (Ilid.p. 14.) The Governor-General, in his letter to the Secret 
Committee, ‘24th of December, 1802, speaking ol'the situation of the. l’ushwa, 
previous to the battle of the 24th of October, says: “ The Superiority of 
Jeswunt Itao Holkar’s troops, in number and discipline, to those of the Pesliwa 
and Dowlut Itao Sindiah, rendered the issue of any contest nearly certain.” 
Ibid. p. 29.— M. 

The cavalry of Holkar pave way after an unsuccessful charge upon the 
Peshwa’s household horse, but they were stopped, and led upain into action 
by Holkar himself. The victory was owing to his personal efforts, and the 
steadiness of his infantry, under European othcers. The fullest account, of it 
is given by Grant: that of Malcolm agrees with it in the most essential point, 
Holkar’s own share in restoring the day. Main*. Hist. iii. 206‘. Central India, 
i. 22C,—W, 
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ability ami diligence for leading the Peshwa to a con- BOOK VI. 
forrnity with the earnest wishes of the English govern- chap. xi. 
meat, on the subject of the defensive alliance. --- 

A few lavs before the arrival of Colonel Close, the -l^O-- 
Peslnva lied communicated to Colonel Palmer, his prede¬ 
cessor, his consent “to subsidize a permanent force of the 
Company’s infantry, to the extent of six battalions, with 
the corresponding artillery, as the Govonior-Coneral had 
proposed ; and to assign territory in Hindustan, producing 
twenty-fiv i lacs of rupees annual revenue : but that the 
troops should be retained within the Company’s dominions 
at all times, except when the Peshwa should formally 
require their actual services.” There was still a great 
distance between the compliance of the Peshwa, and the 
Govovnor-General’s demands. “I am tj> have my last 
private audience of the Peshwa,” says Colonel Palmer, 

“ this even ng: when T will make a final effort to conviuco 
his Highness of the lasting security, power, and pro¬ 
sperity,” (such was the language which the Governor- 
General aid his agents hold even to one another upon 
their scheme for reducing to dependence the Princes of 
Hindustan.) “which ho will derive from embracing your 
Lordship’s proposals; though 1 apprehend, that nothing 
short of i eminent and certain destruction will induce 
him to ma te concessions, which militate with his deep- 
rooted jealousy and prejudices,” (so the aversion to a final 
renuneiatic n of all independent power was coolly deno¬ 
minated ;) “of which he thinks,” continues the despatch, 

“that he hid already made extraordinary sacrifices.” 1 

The negotiation languished for six months, because 
tlie Governor-General, who, during a considerable part of 
that time, was earnestly endeavouring to accomplish a 
similar tres ty with Dowlut Kao Bindiah, did not transmit 
to the Resident his instructions upon the subject of this 
proposal, till the month of June. 

During Hiis interval, the new Resident had time to 
make his observations upon the character and views of 
the Peshwa, of which he delivered a most unfavourable 
report. “Every day’s experience,” said he, “tends to 
strengthen the impression, that from the first, your Lord- 
ship’s amicable and liberal views, in relation to this state, 

1 Papers, ut supra, p. 30, 40. 
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BOOK VI. have not, only boon discordant with the natural disposition 
on, vf. xi. of the Peshwa; but totally adverse to that selfish and 

-• wicked policy, which, in a certain degree, he scorns to 

1802. have realized : a slight recurrence to the history of his 
machinations is sufficient to demonstrate, that, in the 
midst of personal peril, and the lowest debasement, ho 
viewed the admission of permanent support from your 
Lordship with aversion.” 

“ With regard to the Peshwa’a government,” he says, 
“ it seems, if possible, to become less respectable every 
day. The great families of the state, with whom he is at 
variance, prevail over him at every contest.” 1 

When the instructions of the Governor-General arrived, 
he remarked, upon the stipulation of the Peshwa respect¬ 
ing the station of the subsidised battalions, that “if the 
Peshwa should ever conclude subsidiary engagements on 
these terms, he would never apply for the aid of the stipu¬ 
lated force, except in cases of the utmost emergency : 
and his expectation probably is, that the knowledge of 
liis ability to command so powerful a body of troops would 
alone be sufficient to give due weight to his authority, and 
to preclude any attempt which might otherwise bo made 
for the subversion of it.” 

On the next great point, “ as the Peslvwa,” lie said, 
“ probably derives no revenue from the territory which 
lie proposes to assign for the charges of the subsidiary 
force ; and lii.s authority in it is merely nominal, his power 
and resources would not in any degree Vie reduced by the 
cossion ; and the situation of the districts would be too 
distant and distinct from those territories in which the 
Peshwa’s authority is established and acknowledged, to 
excite in his mind any apprehension of being overawed 
or controlled by the proximity of the Company’s terri¬ 
torial power and resources. In his Excellency’s judg¬ 
ment, therefore, the cession of the proposed territory in 
Hindustan would not in any degree contribute to render 
the Peshwa dependent on the support of the British 
power.” 

The expense, also, both of taking and of retaining pos¬ 
session of these territories, surrounded as they were by 
the territories of other Mahratta chiefs, and subject to 
1 Papers, lit snpra, p. 42, 4G. 
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their claims, was stated by tlio Governor-General as a BOOK VI. 
ground of objection. 1 xl - 

Upon the whole, he observes, “ By this arrangement, the -——~ 
Peslnva would derive the benefit of our support, without 180 “- 
becoming subject to our control.” He, therefore, con¬ 
cludes ; “ Under all those circumstances his Excellency is 
decided’y of opinion that an uni|uali!iod concurrence in 
the l’e.-leva’s propositions would produce more injury 
than bi uelit to the Jiritish interests in India.” At tho 
same time, “From the view,” ho declares, “wliioii lias 
thus been taken of tlic disposition and conduct of tho 
Peslnva towards the Urilish power ; and from a considera¬ 
tion of tho actual condition of his government, with re¬ 
ference both to its internal weakness, and to the state of 
its external relations, if. is to be inferred, that in the 
actual situation of affairs, no expectation can reasonably he 
entertained of the lVshwa's acquiescence in any arrange¬ 
ment founded on the basis of the Governor-Gel.oral's 
origina: propositions.” 

VVlia:, was then to be done? \WU the pursuit of the 
subsidising avrangonicut to he resigned ? Tho desires of 
the Go.'ornor-Goneial were too ardent for that conclusion, 
die resolved, on the other hand, to accede to the wishes 
of tho Peslnva, in regard to the station of flic troops, pro¬ 
vided 10 would either assign a less exceptionable terri¬ 
tory, or oven engage to pay a competent annual sum from 
his tro usury.' 

Of llie discussions on tills* new proposition, tho detailed 
reports have not been conimunieutcd to parliament, and 
hence the particulars are unknown. Though liajoe Kao 
manifested, as the Governor-General informed his honour¬ 
able masters, a solicitude apparently more sincere Ilian 
fonneily, to contract defensive engagements with the 
lh’itish government, lie would assent to no admissible mo¬ 
dification of the proffered plan, till .Jeswunt ltao lielkar 
was in tho vicinity of i’nouuh. 

To whomsoever of the two antagonists the impending 
contest should yield tho ascendancy, the Peslnva perfectly 
foreknew that tho result woldd be equally fatal to his 
authority. On the 11th of October, fie transmitted 

i See, lor these facts :tml quotations, < utvernor-f oiner.it’s Instruct ions to the 
I’caiilciit at lVonali, dated 3rd of Juno, 1802 ; \v.i \it is, ul supra, f». 33—31). 
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BOOK VI. through his principal minister a set of proposals to the 
o«AP. xi. British Resident. In these, it was proposed to agree, that 

-- the troops should be permanently stationed within his 

1802. dominions, and that a district should be assigned for their 
maintenance in his territories bordering on the Toom- 
budra.' We are informed by the Governor-General, that 
“ during the discussions which ensued on the basis of 
these propositions, the evasivo conduct of the Pcsliwa 
excited considerable doubts of his sincerity, even at that 
stage of tho negotiation : and that on the 24th of Oc¬ 
tober, when the army of Jeswiuit Rao Holkar had arrived 
within a few miles of Poonah, the Peshwa despatched a 
deputation to that chieftain, with distinct proposals for 
an accommodation, which Jeswunt Rao Holkar rejected.” 1 2 3 

On the day of tho action, tho Peshwa, surrounded by a 
body of troops, waited for tho result, and then fled ; 
leaving in the hands of his minister, for the British Resi¬ 
dent, a preliminary engagement to subsidize six battalions, 
with their proportion of artillery, and to cede a country, 
either in Gu/.orat or the Carnatic, yielding twenty-live 
lacs of rupees. 

The wishes of the Governor-General were accomplished, 
beyond his expectation. And he ratified the engagement 
on tho day on which it was received. 2 

Two grand objects now solicited the attention of the 
British government. The first was tho restoration of the 
Peshwa ; and his elevation to that height of power, which, 
nominally his, actually that of the British government, 
might suffice to control tho rest, of tho Mahratta states. 
The next was, to improve this event for imposing a 
similar treaty upon others of tho more powerful Mahratta 
princes ;or, at any rate, to prevent, by all possible means, 
their alarm from giving birth to an immediate war, which 
(especially in the existing state of tho finances) might 
expose the present arrangement to both unpopularity and 
trouble. 

The following occurrences were meanwhile taking place. 

1 Papers, ut supra, p. G3. 

2 Ibid. p. 30.—M. Thu proposals were no doubt insincere, for Grant affirms 
tlmt the Peshwa entertained no doubt of llolkur’s being defeated. The 
purport of the only mission noticed by the author of the Mahratta History * 
was a command to llolktu* to retire, iii. 206.—W. 

3 Ibid. p. 30, 64. 
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The Peshwa, having repaired in the first instance to a BOOK VI. 
fortress, not far distant from Poonah, afterwards pursued chap. xi. 

Ilia flight, to the fortress of Mhar, on the river liaiiccolc, - 

in the Concan, a maritime country on the western side of 
the Ghauts. Holkar, whose object it probably was to ob¬ 
tain possession of the person of the Peshwa, and to make 
the same use of his authority which had been made by 
Sindiah, attempted, but not with sufficient rapidity, to in¬ 
tercept his flight. 

Disappointed in this prospect, TIolk.tr turned his views 
to Amri t Kao, the adopted son of Lite I’cshvva’s father, tho 
late Rag >ba ; and detaching a body of troops to the place 
of Iris residence, brought him to Poonah. The Peshwa’s 
flight fiom his capital was treat,od as an abdication, or 
akin to an abdication, of the government; and affairs 
were administered in the name of Amnit lino. 1 

To tho British Resident, who remained at Poonah, when 
it fell into the hands of llolkar, that chieftain, as well as 
Arnrut Rao, diligently represented their views as friendly 
toward tho British state, or even submissive; and they 
employed their earnest endeavours to prevail upon him to 
remain at Poonah. As this, however, might appear to 
afford the sanction of his government to tho new au¬ 
thority. ho thought it his duty to withdraw, and having, 
not without difficulty, obtained that permission, departed 
on the 28th of November. 

“At tho conferences,” says tho Governor-General, 

“ holdc 1 , by tho Resident, with Arnrut, ltao and Joswunt 
Rao Holkar, on the eve of the Resident's departure from 
Poonah, both those chieftains expressed tho solicitude for 
the preservation of the friendship of the British govern¬ 
ment ; and directly and earnestly appealed to tho Resident 
for his advice in the present situation of affairs. Joswunt 
Rao Holkar expressly intimated a wish for the mediation 
of tho Resident, for the express purpose of effecting an 
accommodation with the Peshwa.” - 

Tho Peshwa seemed unable to believe himself in safety, 
in an7 placo accessible to Joswunt. Rao Holkar ; and 


i Not as Peshwa but as Regent for his son Vuuiyak Rao, who was placed 
by llolkar oh the musnutl. The (jovommont was, however, conducted by 
A invut duo. Mnhi\ Hist. hi. 223. — W. 

•i I’upers, ul supra, hi. p. 3*2, 223. 
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requested that a British ship might be sent to Bancoote, to 
convey him, when he should account it necessary, to Bom¬ 
bay. This determination the Resident at Poonah thought 
it would not be advisable to encourage. But, “ under the 
determination,” says the Governor-General, “ which I had 
adopted, of employing every effort for the restoration of 
the Peshvva's authority, and in the actual situation of the 
Pesliwa’s affairs, it appeared to me, to be extremely de¬ 
sirable, that the Peshwa should immediately place himself 
under the protection of the British power, by retiring to 
Bombay.” 1 

The Resident from Poonah arrived at Bombay on the 
3rd of December. The Peshwa, notwithstanding the per¬ 
mission to place himself under the protection of the 
British government at Bombay, had yet remained in the 
Conean, with a declared desire, however, of repairing to 
his own city of Hansom, whore he would enjoy the protec¬ 
tion of a British force, llis minister arrived at Bombay 
on the 8th of December. At a conference, the next day, 
with Colonel Close, he expressed the earnest desire of his 
master to conclude the proposed engagements with tho 
British government; to tho end that, all its demands 
being complied with, and all obstacles removed, he might 
as speedily as possible be restored to his authority by the 
British troops. On the Kith, tho Peshwa arrived at Bas- 
sein ; and was presented with a draught of the proposed 
treaty. The 18th was appointed for the day on which tho 
arrangement should ho completed. After a long discus¬ 
sion, tho whole of the draught was accepted, with some 
alterations in one or two of the articles. And tho treaty, 
called, from the place of transaction, tho treaty of Bas- 
sciu, was signed on the 31st. 

The great and leading articles were those to which the 

* Papers, lit supra, p. 31,3*2. “ T considered,” ho further says, “ that this mea¬ 
sure would preclude all hazard of pm-ipitathijr hostilities with Jeswimt: Ihio 
Holkttr, by any advance, of the Ilritish troops, for Hie protection of tho 1‘cshwa’R 
person ; and would enable tho Hritish Kovornment to open a negotiation with 
Jeswunt Kao Ilolkar for the restoration of the Peshwa on the niusuud of 
Poonah, under every circumstance, of advantage. This event would also 
enable us to combine with our other measures, under Atreat advantage, the 
proposed negotiation with Simlinh, for the conclusion of defensive arrange¬ 
ments. It was obvious, also, that the. PesUwa’s arrival at. Ihmibay would 
afford the most favourable opportunity for the adjustment of the terms of tho 
defensive alliance with the Peshwa, on the basis of my original propositions, 
with the addition of stub stipulations as might appear to be expedient, with 
reference to the actual crisis of affairs,” 
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Peshwa engaged himself, by a paper left behind him, when BOOK VI. 
he lied from Pnouali ; the permanent establishment within chap. xt. 

his domin oes of the force hired from the Company ; and ~—- 

the assignment of a portion of territory, convenient lor 
the English, as the equivalent in exchange. Of the re¬ 
maining articles, the most important was that by which 
the Peshwa bound himself never to make war upon any 
state, but to submit all bis dillui'enoos with other powers 
to the English ; and, in short, not, to hold any intercourse 
with other states, except in concert with the Emdisii 
government. 

A local affair of considerable importuned was con.mo- 
diously regulated through this treaty. 'I’he pecuniary 
claims of the Peshwa upon Burnt; and the territory lately 
ceded by the Gaekwur in <iu/.oiai, woro commuted f'-r a 
territory yielding a revenue of the same annual amount. 

In one respect, tins Mahratta ally was loft in a situation 
dillerent fi'om the situation of those other allies, the Na¬ 
bobs of (hide and the Carnatic, in their case the English 
rulers insisted upon a power of ordering, agreeably to 
their wisdom, the internal administrul ion of the country ; 
or, rathe), of taking it wholly ink. their hands; alleging, 
as cause, the bad government of those riders, which i was 
neither consistent with the interest, nor the Immunity, 
nor the honour of the English government, to render itself 
the means of preserving in existence. With regard to tiio 
one of those powers, the design was partially, with regard 
to the other, it was completely, executed. With t ie 
Peshwa, for the present, the same demand for good go- 
verninei t produced not tiro same effects. In the L7tli 
article <.f the treaty, “The Honourable Company’s (. o- 
vernmei t,” it is said, “hereby declare, tlnvt they leave no 
manner of concern with any of his ifighnoss’s children 
relations, subjects, or servants ; with respect to whom his 
Highness is absolute.” Nay more, “ the subsidiary force 
is to Ik at ail times ready for such services as the duo 
cor recti m of his Highness's subjects and dependants, and 
the overawing and chastising of rebels, or exciters cf cis- 
turbaiue.” In oilier words, to what degree soever of 
misery the vices of the f’eshwa’s government may reduce 
his subjects, the English have “ no manner of concern ” with 
that: i-ut, if these unhappy subjects make any effort to 
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BOOK VI. reliovo themselves, the English troops shall bo employed 
ciiAf. xi. in exterminating them. When combinations of rulers 

- take place, and tile control of subjects is sufficiently re- 

1802, moved, the treatment which is carved out for subjects is 
pretty much the same, whether the soil be Asiatic or Eu¬ 
ropean ; the subjects, Mahrattus or French. 1 

The turn which the councils of Sindiali might take, or 
might receive, in consequence of the present transactions 
with the Peshwa, was the object which next solicited, and 
that in a high degreo, the attention of the British govern¬ 
ment. By a letter dated the 16th of November, 1802, the 
Resident at Poonah is apprized, “ that it is the Govornor- 
General’s intention to avail himself immediately of the 
state of affairs at Poonah, and of the defeat of Sindiah’s 
troops by Holkar, to renew overtures to Sindiali, for tho 
purpose of inducing that ohiofUin to enter into the terms 
of tlie general defensive allianco.” And along with the 
notification of the engagements concluded with the 
Peshwa, Sindiali received an invitation to co-operate with 
the British government in the restoration of that chief to 
his throne, and also proposals for a treaty to bo concluded 
with himself, on terms similar to those which had been, 
accepted by the Peshwa.' 2 

In another letter, on tho 22nd of tho same mouth, the 
Governor-General still further unfolded his policy. “ In 
fulfilling the obligation now imposed on us, of reinstating 
the Peshwa in his government and restoring his authority, 
his Excelleucy is anxious ; first, to avoid all contest with 
Sindiali or Iiolkar ; and secondly, to refrain from chocking 
tlie progress of the present warfare between these chief¬ 
tains.” As the immediate march of tho British troops 
for the restoration of the Peshwa would be likely to begin 
a war between Holkar and the Company, and to ter¬ 
minate that between him and Sindiali; as the inter¬ 
mediate period, at the same time, “presented the most 
favourable crisis for the accomplishment of his Excel¬ 
lency’s views of defensive alliance with Sindiali; ” and, as 
“ a delay in the advance of the troops might afford the 

1 This is an unfair view of the stipulation, which was not designed for the 
people, but their chiefs, whose turbulence and power, as in tho ease of 
Sindiah and Holkar, demanded that the Peshwa should be protected against 
them.— W. 

2 Papers, ut supra, p.64, 07. 
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further advantage of improving the terms of the defensive BOOK VI. 
alliance with tho Peshwa, by obtaining his consent to chap. xi. 

those conditions which he theretofore rejected,” the lies;- —--— 

dent was informed that there was no occasion to ho in a 
hurry, in commencing operations for tho reinstatement of 
the Peshwa. 1 

Though tho Governor-General expressed his conviction, 
that “nothing but necessity would induce Siudiah to co¬ 
operate i;i the success of tho present arrangement;” he 
yet entertained tho hope, that he would perceive his 
inability to prevent that success ; and, as the engagement 
with the Poshwa would place him under the power of the 
English, whether he consented to the plan of hired troops, 
or did not consent to it, that ho would account de¬ 
pendant, with tho benefit of their alliance, less objec¬ 
tionable than dependatiee, without it. 2 The home autho¬ 
rities, accordingly, who are always presented with the fair 
face of tilings, were told by his Excellency, under date the 
84th of December, 1802, “1 entertain a confident expecta¬ 
tion of the complete accomplishment of all our views, and 
of tho restoration of tranlpiillily within the Mabraita 
dominions, by the means of amicable negotiation. It 
appears probable that Sjndiah will cordially co-operate 
with the British government, in tho restoration of the 
Poshwa’;: authority ; and will consent, in the actual state 
of his own affairs, to become a party in the proposed sys¬ 
tem of defensive arrangements.” 2 

Yet the Resident at Poonah is told, in a letter dated tho 
30th of die same month : “ Notwithstanding the l’oshwa’s 
recent recognition of his engagements with you, his Excel¬ 
lency tho Governor-General is induced to apprehend, from 
the get-oral tenor of the information contained in your 
despatches, and from the character and disposition of the 
Peshwa, that, his Highness is more disposed to rely on the 
exertions of Siudiah, than on those of the British govern¬ 
ment, for his restoration to tho musnud of Poonah.” 

Under ouch views, “his Highness,” he added, “may possi¬ 
bly evmle tho conclusion of a definitive treaty, on the 
basis ol the preliminary engagement. This result will be 
rendered still more probable by an accommodation between 
Siudiah and Holkar. The intelligence contained in a despatch 
* J’U'K'rs, ut Slipi'ii, i>. 64, G;>. 2 IbUl. p- 67. 3 ibid, p. «$3. 
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from the Resident with Dowlut Rao Siudiah, under date the 
19th instant, strongly indicates the probability of that 
event. And it is apparent, that the principal inducement, 
both of Hindiah and liolkar, to enter into such accommo¬ 
dation, is the apprehension which they entertain of the in¬ 
terference of the British power, for the restoration and 
establishment of the Peshwa’s authority. It may bo ex¬ 
pected, therefore, that an accommodation between these 
chieftains will be accompanied by proposals to the Peshwa, 
under the mediation and guarantee of Siudiah, of a nature 
which his Highness may he disposed to accept, rather than 
he indebted for the restoration of his authority to tho in¬ 
terposition of the British government.” 1 It was tho 10th 
of February, 1809, before the Governor-General disclosed 
to the homo authorities his opinion that, “the know¬ 
ledge,” as he expresses it, “ of our arrangement with the 
Peshwa, may induce Dowlut ltao Siudiah, and ilolkar, to 
compromise their ilillbrenees ; and to offer to tho Peshwa 
proposals for restoring his Highness to the mus mul of 
Poouah, which his Highness may be disposed to ac¬ 
cept, notwithstanding the actual conclusion of engage¬ 
ments for that purpose with the British government.” - 

With regard to the policy which tho state of things 
created by this conduct would suggest, he says : “ Tn such 
an event, it is not my intention to attempt to compel tho 
Peshwa to adhere to the faith of his engagements, at tho 
hazard of involving the Company ill a war with the com¬ 
bined Mahratta states ,” 3 

This is an admission, that tho probable evil of a war 
with the combined Mahratta states was more than a 
counterbalance for the probable good to be derived from 
placing them all in dependence ; the effect, which tho 
treaty with the Peshwa, he said, would produce, whether 
they entered, or refused to enter, into tho scheme for hir¬ 
ing the British troops. 

Notwithstanding this opinion of the preponderant evil of 
a war with the combined -Mahratta states, the Governor- 
General declares, that, if the Peshwa adhered to his engage¬ 
ments, and had the concurrence of his principal subjects, 
he should not allow tho chance of any other opposition to 
deter him. Yet from that preponderant evil, tire power of 
1 Papers, at supra, p. 7<3. J ibid. p. G8. 3 Ibid* 
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tho Peahwa would still bo tho only defalcation ; and how HOOK VJ 
littlo the account which could be justly made of the OUA1 .. XI . 

power ot the Poshwa, the Coventor-General was amply in- -. 

formed. 1802. 

To one view, taken by the Marquis Wellesley, of the 
question of restoring the Muhratta sovereign, philosophy 
will noi withhold unqualified praise. “Tin 1 stipulations 
of treaty” (says lie, in his instructions, dated 2nd of J'e- 
bruary, to 1603, the Governor ol Povl.St. (Verge), “on which 
T founded my intention to liudlihite the restoration of the 
Peshwa’e authority, originated in a supposition that the 
majority ol the Mahratta jaghiredans ami tho body of t ie 
Pusliwa’t subjects, entertain a desire ol cu operating in 
that meisurn. Justice and wisdom would forbid any 
attempt to impose upon the Muhrattas a ruler, whose 
restoration to authority was adverse to every class ol his 
subjects. The recent eNgagvnnint.s with tin; Pestiwu. in¬ 
volve no obligation of sucii an extent. Whatever might 
ho the success of our arms, the ull.imate objects of these 
engagements could nut he attained, by a course of policy 
SO violent and extreme. IT, thorn fore, it should appear, 
that a doubled opposition to the ivsiurution of the Pe.-.hwa 
is to be expected, from the majority of the Mahratta 
jaghiroda is, and from the body of the Peslnva’s subjects, I 
shall instantly relinquish every attempt to restore the 
Peslnva to the liiusnud of Poouah.”- 

i It miulc i. very material iliffemice, however, wlu lfi-r (lie ivsliwa ru -oc 1 
to fr.rii tlie c()fi<iiti<ins of flu? (iv.-ify, or"wlu-iher in- desired (o nliVri-vi 

them. Tho < lover imrdienentl would not compel him to adhere to (he lain <,f 
In's cnt-’;r»('iii( tif, but if lie did so voluntarily, it was, oiemir.-e., iiieiimhent upon 
tljft Kiulisli li.itlitui'y to fulfil the promivesof support which they had made Id 
I iim. It was not a •juo.slum of the decree in whiHi ihu I'csiiw.i’s ro-upor.dion 
vniuht or miq; it not diminish tin: chances of unsuccessful war, hut whether tho 
British riursii tor fur faithful observance ol ihrir political enuup.omentH bIimiUI 
ho fork itctl oi preserved. No risk of war could ho put in balance with national 
reputation. It is I run, that t lie I’cslnvn hud .scarcely signed the treat} of 
IhissC'in, wlici , with that duplicity whieh characterized Ins whole rcisn p.no. 
eventually hi rled ldm tVnm his thrum*., he beuan intrinuiup; withSindiah ,nui 
the Fta.ja.of Ik tup, to institute Ilium to iu^lilitii-s u#nn.>l tin* kntrbsh, with :)«* 
professed, hut, possibly, insincere 1 u>|m.\ Unit llu*y umdd release him Iron the 
dependence t< which lie had precipitately subjected himself. This nep.rdiiil .on 
was kept stints-t Iron i his new allies; and any show of reluuiunce on tlioir part 
to veer, mliiet him to 1’ootiah, wou.d, no doidd, have been met. hy die most 
vehement run (instruma*, and earnest prote.-dulionx of fidelity mid attachment. 

They had no present. rouson, therefore, to suppose that they \v» re furring upon 
the 1‘oshwii al utuuv-.e.ptuhlc ulU.imo, and us long as he maoife.stui] the will to 
keep his enga cements, they were hound in honour and in policy to ha Kurd 
war, ii war w*S tho consequence of the treaty which they had formed.-—\y. 

* l’apers, ut supra, p. 7#. 
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This virtuous example, till such a time as the majority 
of the people in every civilized country have become suffi¬ 
ciently enlightened to see the depravity of the case in its 
own csseuco, will help to stamp with infamy the most 
flagitious perhaps of all the crimes which can be com¬ 
mitted against human nature, the imposing upon a nation, 
by force of foreign armies, and for the pleasure or interest 
of foreign rulers, a government, composed of men, and in¬ 
volving principles, which the people for whom it is destined 
have either rejected from experience of their badness, or 
repel from their experience or expectation of better. 
Even where the disparity of civilization and knowledge 
were very great; and where it was beyond dispute, that a 
civilized country was about to bestow upon a barbarous 
one the greatest, of all possible benefits, a good and benefi¬ 
cent government; even here, it would require the strong¬ 
est circumstances to justify the employment of violence or 
force. But, where nations, upon a level only with another 
in point of civilization, or perhaps below it, proceed with 
bayonets to force upon it a government confessedly bad, 
and prodigiously below the knowledge and civilization of 
the age, under the pretence of fears that such a nation 
will choose a worse government for itself, these nations, or 
their rulers, if the people have no voice in the matter, are 
guided by views of benefit to themselves, and despise the 
shame of trampling upon ihe first principles of humanity 
and justice. 

In paying the homage vdiich ho counted due to the 
will of a nation of Mahfattas, the Marquis Wellesley was 
not making a sacrifice of interests which he hold in low 
esteem. In hia address to the home authorities, dated the 
24t,h of December, 1802, he declared his conviction, that 
“ those defensive engagements which he was desirous of 
“ concluding with the Mahratta states, were essential to 
the complete consolidation of the British empire in India, 
and to the future tranquillity of Hindustan.” 1 Yet the 
complete consolidation of the British empire in India, and 
the future tranquillity of Hindustan, which could never 
exist till a sufficient bridle was put in the mouth of the 
Mahratta power, ho thought it his duty to sacrifice, or to 
leave to the care of unforeseen events, rather than violate 
1 J'aiAT.H, ut snprn, p. 33. 
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the freedom of will, in this important concern, of the BOOK VI. 
people of one of the Mahrutta states. chap. xi. 

When the Governor-General resolved on restoring the - 

Posliwa, upon the supposition that he and his subjects 1803. 
were consenting to the plan, a very low estimate of the 
oppositioi to be expected from other quarters was pre¬ 
sented by the Governor-General to his superiors, in his 
language of the 10th of Pehruary, 180:1, “No reason,” 
said he, “exists, to justify an apprehension, that in the 
event sup tosed, Sindiuh would proceed to such an extremity, 
as to make opposition, either singly, or united with llolkar. 

Nor is any such desperate course of proceeding to be ap¬ 
prehended from the Raja of Herat’. Uncondoned with the 
power of ihndial), llolkar w ill not probably venture to resist 
the Peshva. Holkur also lias anxiously solicited the ar¬ 
bitration of the British government with respect to his 
claims. He has transmitted distinct propositions with 
that view to Lieutenant-Colonel Close.” 1 

The substance of the propositions was that the Peshwa 
should givo to him a on ire of rupees lbr the payment of 
his troops ; that lie should' also give to him a fortress, as 
he had given Alimednuggur to Kyidiah ; that he should 
effect the release of Kundee Rao, ami grant him investi¬ 
ture, as the heir and representative of the llolkar family. 

Both the Governor-General and the Peshwa held these de¬ 
mands inadmissible. So far from yielding money to 
Uolkar, the Peshwa thought he ought lunch rather to got 
money from him, on account of the depredations com¬ 
mitted on his dominions. The gilt of a fortress to one 
person was no reason, he said, why lie should bo called 
upon to givo one to another; and as to the proposition for 
disinheriting Cashee ltao, it was forbidden by justice, and 
by the investiture which had been bestowed upon him 
during the life of his father ; at the same timo there was 
an expedient for reconciling the interests of both, as 
Cashee Rao had no children, and might secure the succes¬ 
sion of Kmidoe Rao by adoption. The Governor-General 
held, that the rights of Cashee Rao, founded on descent, 
should on no account be allowed to bo disputed. But he 
was of opinion, that the Peshwa ought willingly to grant a 
considerable sum of money, to obtain the departure of 
1 Papers, ut supra, p. (>9, 
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BOOK VI. Holkar ; and was even ready to guarantee a loan raised for 
chap. xi. that purpose ; and, if the grant of a fort and jaghiro would 

-- suffice to avert a rupture, it would not, ho conceived, be 

1802. good policy to withhold it. 1 

“On the receipt of these instructions,” says the Governor- 
General, “Colonel Close endeavoured to persuade his 
Highness the Peshwa to offer to Holkar such concessions 
as might induce Holkar to compromise the subsisting dif¬ 
ferences, and to admit his Highness's peaceablo return to 
his capital. His Highness, however, manifested an in¬ 
superable aversion to offer any concession to Holkar, whom 
he considered to be a rebel against the legitimate authority 
of the sovereign power of the Maliratta empire.” It then 
remained for Colonel Close to communicate by letter to 
Holkar, the sentiments of the Governor-General on the 
subject of his demands; the assurance, that the British 
government would use its influence to adjust Iris claims 
upon Siudiah ; an offer to guarantee any adjustment which 
lie might accomplish with the Peshwa; and lastly, the 
expression of a hope that he would not oppose the execu¬ 
tion of the recent engagements between the British and 
Toenail statos/- 

Tlie expectations of the Governor-General that ho might 
lie able, through the operation of the new treaty with the 
Peshwa, to intimidate Siudiah into an acceptance of the 
chains which he had forged for him, lie did not easily 
relinquish. That chieftain, after such operations as he 
had in his power for the increase and equipment of his 
army, proceeded towards the south ; crossed the Norliud- 
dali on the 4tli of February ; and on tlie 23rd arrived in 
the vicinity of lioorlianpore. Colonel Collins, who had 
left, the cam]) of Siudiah early in the preceding May, but 
had received in the month of December commands to 
return for tlie purpose of proposing to him a treaty, on 
similar terms with that of Bassein, arrived at his camp on 
tlie d7th of February. “The advices,” says the Governor- 
General in lii.s address to the home authorities of the 19th 
of April, 1802, “which I received from that officer, and 
from other quarters, induced me to entertain suspicions 
that Dowlut Tlao Siudiali meditated an accommodationwith 
Jeswunt Kao Holkar; and confederacy with that ohieftaiu, 
1 1‘apcrs, ut supra, p. 414, 415, 82, 8U, a Ibid, p.8G, 87. 
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and with the Raja of Bcrar, for the purpose of frustrating 
the success of the arrangements concluded between the 
British government and the Peshwa: without, however 
intending to proceed to the desperate extremity of pro¬ 
voking a contest with the British arms. 

“ Thi s suspicion,” he adds, “ was corroborated, by the 
artifice ! practised at the camp ol' Sindiali, upon rdie ar¬ 
rival of Colonel Collins, with a view of eluding the com¬ 
munication of the propositions with which Colonel Collins 
was charged, under my authority. And the appearance 
of Sindia’s intentions became still more unsatisfactory, 
from tl o evasive, and indirect, or vexatious replies, which 
Colonel Collins reeeivod to my propositions, after he had, 
at length, obtained access to linwhit Kao Sindia,” 

At an interview, which the Resident at last obtained 
with S ndia, on the 24th of March, that chief informed 
him that a messenger was on his way to his camp from 
the Peshwa, for the purpose of explaining to him the 
nature and extent of the engagements recently concluded 
between tho Peshwa anil the British government, and 
that till the communications of this agent were received, 
he could not give a decided answer to the proposition 
about concluding with the linglisli a treaty similar to that 
of Bassein. He gave, at the same time, the strongest 
assuran ce, that lie had no intention to obstruct the execu¬ 
tion of the agreement between the Peshwa and the British 
government; on the other hand, that, he desired to im¬ 
prove the friendship at present happily existing between 
that government and the Peshwa, as well as himself. 

In this declaration, the tlovcrnor-Ccnoral professed his 
belief that Sindia was perfectly sincere. “Nor is that 
sincerity,” said he, “ inconsistent with a desire to delay 
his assent to the treaty of Bassein, and to tho propositions 
immediately affecting his separate interests, until he shall 
have received a direct communication from the Peshwa; 
or incompatible with the project for a confederacy be¬ 
tween Sindia, Holkar, and tho ltaja oi Berar, for purposes 
of a defensive nature—which I consider to bo the extreme 
object of Sindia, in negotiating such a confederacy, with¬ 
out any views whatever of hostility towards the British 
power.” 

Bcrar was the next, in power and consequence, among 

VOL. vi. u 
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BOOK VI. the Mahratta states. “The intelligence which I have 
chap. xi. received from the court of the Raja of Berar,” says the 

- Governor-General, “ indicates that chieftain’s dissatisfac- 

1803, tj on tq 1Q conclusion of defensive engagements between 
the British government and his Highness the Pcsliwa.— 
Whatever may he the aversion of the Raja of Borar to 
the interposition of the British government, in the affairs 
of the Mahratta empire, anv attempt, on the part of that 
chieftain, to obstruct the execution of the treaty of 
Bassoin, would be inconsistent with the systematic cau¬ 
tion of his character ; and imprudent, in the actual state 
of his military power, and in the exposed situation of his 
territories.” 1 

At so late a date, therefore, as the 19 th of April, 1803, 
the home authorities were assured by their Indian sub¬ 
stitute, that no prospect of a war, the offspring and con¬ 
sequence of the treaty of Bassoin, presented itself in any 
quarter. 2 The same language was employed even so late 
as the 20th of June. “Every circumstance,” ho assured 
them, “ connected with the restoration of the Pesliwa, 
justifies a confident expectation of the complete and 
pacific accomplishment of the beneficial objects of the 
late alliance.—Although the information,” he added, “con¬ 
tained in Lieutenant-Colonel Close’s address to your 
Honourable Committee, and the tenor of latest advices 
from the Courts of Dowlut Ruo Simlia, and the Raja of 
Berar, tend to countenance the rumours of a projected 
confederacy between these chieftains and Joswunt Rao 
Ilolkar, the existence of any such confederacy is still a 
subject of considerable doubt.—If any such combination 
has been formed, its object is probably restricted to pur¬ 
poses of a defensive nature, without involving any views 
of hostility towards the British power.-—The local situa¬ 
tion, and comparative power and resources, of Sindia and 
Ragojee Bhonsla, preclude tho apprehension of any attempt 

* For the despatch from which these quotations and facts arc extracted, see 
papers, ut supra, p. 8Jv—01. 

2 it cannot he justly affirmed that they were assured there was no prospect 
of a war. The especial purport of the despatch of the 19th of April, was to 
report upon the suspicious conduct of the Mahratta chiefs : that it might not 
end in war was argued upou obvious considerations of what their interests 
were; but it is no where positively affirmed that there would not. be war, 
and its possibility is implied by the whole tenor of the letter. Despatches, 
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of these chiefs to subvert the IVshvva’ss government, or 
the treaty of Bassein, at the desperate hazard of a war 
with the British power. The situation of Holkar’s power 
is entirely precarious and accidental. The instability of 
the resources of that adventurer reduces the continuance 
of his power to the utmost degree of uncertainty ; and 
absolutely deprives him of the means of opposing any 
systematic or formidable resistance to the operation of 
an alliance with the Poouah state.—My instructions to 
Oolonol Collins, of the 5th of May, and to Liuutouant- 
Colouel Close, of the 7th May, together with my letter of 
the 15th May to the Raja of Berar, have probably already 
produce:! an arrangement of a pacific nature with all the 
chiefs cf the Mahrat.ta empire, whose formal accession 
to the treaty of Iiasseiu has not yet been signified 
to me.” 1 

Tho I’eshwa received not tlio treaty, ratified by the 
Governor-General in Council, earlier than tho 18th of 
March, 1803. Tho Governor-Geneva) informs tho Court of 
Directors, that “ ho received it with demonstrations of 
tho highest satisfaction.” * 

As early, however,as tho month of November preceding, 
the Governor of Fort St. George, under intimations from 
both the Governor-General anil the Resident at l’oonah, 
was induced to assemble a considerable array at Ilurryluir, 
on the Mysore frontier ; which, under the character of 
an army of observation, might be ready to bo employed 
as events should determine. The Governor of Bombay 

1 Papers, it supra, p. !3H, Oil.—M. Do .spat dies. iii. It is very evi¬ 
dent, from ti e teller of the letter of the 2(ith of June, that the Governor- 
Goneritl was now too Huuguinc in his anticipations of continued trar.quU 
relations ivit’i Sindiah and the liaja of Horar. Ho gave them credit far a 
more nee unit ( estimate of their own force, and that of the English, than GiO-y 
were capable if forming; and he was not aware of the encouragement to in¬ 
terfere which they received from the Peshwa. At the. same time it is equally 
evident that le considered the result as uncertain, and the home unthur.tics 
must have see i clearly the probability id hostilities, it cannot- he affirmed, as 
it is the object of the text to insinuate, that they were imposed upon by partial 
inisrejnesenta'ion. The possible occurrence of the events which took place, 
imwyvev improbable it may have been thought, is decidedly expressed in tJ; s 
paragraph of he letter of the 20th of dime: “The. judicious arrangements 
which Major-General Wellesley lias effected for the disposition of the troops 
under his coh-inun<l, is calculated to meet every emergency of affairs, even 
under the improbable supposition tliut Simliah, the Raja ofllerur, and Jcswunt 
Kao Holkar, luvo really entertained designs of a hostile nature against the 
British Government or the allies.”*—W. 

■i (iovernov-Geneml’s Narrative of the late Transactions in the Mahratia 
Empire. Ibid. p. 301). 
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received, in like manner, instructions to hold in readiness 
for immediate service the disposable force of that Presi¬ 
dency. And a considerable detachment of the subsidiary 
force at Hyderabad was, through the Resident, directed to 
be placed in a similar state of preparation. 1 

At tho end of February, the whole of the subsidiary or 
hired force in the service of the Nizam, under the com¬ 
mand of Colonel Stevenson, together with 0000 infantry, 
and 9000 of that Prince’s native cavalry, marched from 
the capital towards the western frontier of tho Hyderabad 
dominions, and reached Parniudah, distant 110 miles from 
Poonah, on tho 25th of March. 

From the army assembled at Iiurvyhur, under the im¬ 
mediate command of (General Stuart, the General-in-Chief 
of the forces under the Presidency of Madras, a detach¬ 
ment, consisting of one regiment of European, and three 
of native cavalry, two regiments of European, and six 
battalions of native infantry, witli a due proportion of 
artillery, amounting, in the whole, to 1709 cavalry and 
7890 infantry, exclusive of 2500 horse belonging to tho 
Raja of Mysore, began to advance towards Poonah, on the 
8th of March. For the command of this detachment; a 
service, requiring, as he affirmed, considerable skill, both 
military and diplomatic ; tho Goycrnor of Fort St. George 
recommended the brother of the Governor-General, Major- 
General the Honourable Arthur Wellesley, as a man who, 
not only possessed, in a high degree, the other requisite 
gifts, but who, by his command at Scringapatam, had 
been accustomed to transactions with tho jaghiredars of 
the Poonah state, and successful in gaining their con¬ 
fidence and respect. A man so related, and so recom¬ 
mended, was not likely to seo the merits of any competitor 
sot in preference to his own. 2 

On the 12th of April, tho force under General Wellesley 
crossed the Toombudra. On the 15th, the distance was 
not great between him and Colonel Stevenson, who arrived 

1 Narrative, ut snprft. Ibid. p. 307.—M. 

These arrangements were subservient to the restoration of the PcsUwa in 
case of opposition, apprehended chiefly from llolkar.—W. 

2 The spirit of this remark cannot be mistaken ; but it is not the less true 
that General Wellesley was eminently fitted for the duty by his popularity 
■With the Mahratta ,J utfirdars of the South, and his knowledge of the country 
and the people. See his Memorandum upon Operations in the Mahratta ter¬ 
ritory. Despatches, i. Ill ; also, Correspondence, 91, 92, 94, etc,—W. 
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at Aklooss. Jeswunt Kao IIolkar, who had some time HOOK VI. 
quitted Poonah, arrived at Ohandore, 300 miles from chap. si. 

Poona i, on the same day on which Colonel Stevenson- 

arrived at Aklooss; and nothing remained to oppose tho 1808. 
British army. It was unnecessary, therefore, to carry tho 
whole of the troops to Poonah, where the country was 
too recently arid severely ravaged, to yield any supplies. 

Colonel Stevenson was directed to place the troops of the 
Nizam at Oardoon, within tho Nizam’s frontier, and to 
take post with the subsidiary troops, augmented by the 
King’s Scotch Brigade, further up Lire Bcoma, near its 
junction with tho Meta Alula. 

Amiut Bao was left at Poonah, with a guard of about 
lbOO men, alone, and helpless, when Holkar marched. It 
was, nevertheless, reported, that this defenceless individual, 
who from first to last is represented, by tho English them¬ 
selves, us uttorly averse to the part which he was con¬ 
strained by Holkar to act, had it iu contemplation to burn 
the city of Poonah ; that is, to render his peace imprac¬ 
ticable with the people into whose hands ho saw that he 
must inevitably fall. Intimation of this report, and, it 
would scum, of some belief in the danger which it an¬ 
nounced, was transmitted (repeatedly wo are told) by 
Colonel Close to General Wellesley. The Pesliwa, by whom 
it is not wonderful that it was believed, transmitted an 
urgent request that General Wellesley would detach some 
of the Poonah officers with their troops to provide for the 
safety of his family. Counting the I’ounah oilicors, with 
their t.'oopa, a security ill-pro portioned to tho danger, 

Genera. Wellesley resolved to attempt an unexpected 
arrival. Intelligence was received on the l'Jth, that Am rut 
Itao was still at Poonah on the 18th, and had removed 
the family of the Posliwa to Servagur; which was con¬ 
cluded to bo a step preparatory to tho burning of the 
town. General Wellesley, therefore, taking with him only 
the cavalry, and making a night march through a difficult 
pass, and a rugged country, arrived at Poonah on the 20th, 
having accomplished, from the evening of the lt)lb, a 
march of forty, and from the morning of that day, that 
is, in a period of about thirty-two hours, a march of sixty 
miles. 1 Amrut Bao heard of tho march of the British 

1 ilesjliltdius oi'tlic Duke of Wellington, i. 142.—W. 
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cavalry on the morning of the 20th, and quitted Poonah, 
but without any act implying that he had ever entertained 
a thought of setting lire to the place. 

In conducting the Peshwa to Poonah, it only now re¬ 
mained to provide a sufficient quantity of pomp. The 
description shall bo given in the words of the Governor- 
General himself. “ During these transactions, arrange¬ 
ments were mado by the Governor of Bombay, and by 
Lieutenant-Colonel Close, for tho inarch of the Peshwa 
towards Poonah. A detachment, consisting of his Majes¬ 
ty’s 78th regiment (which left Bengal on tho 7 th of 
February, and arrived at Bombay on the 5th of April, 
1803), five companies of his Majesty’s 84th regiment, a 
proportion of artillery, and 1035 sepoys—in all 220.5 men, 
was formed, and placed under tho command of Colonel 
Murray, of his Majesty’s 84t,h regiment, as an oscort to 
his Highness, who loft Bassein, attended by Colonel (Jloso, 
on the 27th of April. 

“On the 7th of May, the Peshwa passed General Wel¬ 
lesley’s camp, at Pauowallali, near Poonah. On the 13th, 
his Highness, attended by his brother Chimiiajee Appa, 
and by a numerous train of the principal chiefs of the 
Mahratta empire, proceeded towards the city of Poonah ; 
and, having entered his palace, resumed his seat upon 
tho musnud, and received presents from his principal 
servants. 

“ During the procession, tho British Resident, accompa¬ 
nied by his suite, paid his compliments to his Highnoss, 
when a salute was firod by the British troops, encamped 
in the vicinity of Poonah, under the command of General 
Wellesley. . This salute was immediately answered from 
the fortress of Seonghur. 

“While the procession passed the bridge into the city, 
a second salute was firod from tho British camp; and as 
tho Peshwa approached the palace, salutes wero fired from 
the several posts of the Mahratta troops. At sunset, 
salutes wore fired from all the hill-forts in tho vicinity of 
Poonah.” 1 

Notwithstanding the confident expectation which the 
Governor-General had expressed to the homo authorities, 
not only on the 19th of April, hut as late as the 20th of 
* Governor-GenemrsNarrative. Ibid. 307—3U. 
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June, that no "war would rise out of the ti-eaty of Baascin;' BOOK VI, 
yet, before that time, as he himself informs us, “ he had chap. xi. 

great cause to doubt the sincerity of Sindiah’s protes- -- 

sions; while tho increasing rumours of a hostile con- 
fedoracy against the British government, between that 
chieftain and the Raja of Bcrar, rendered it indispensably 
necessary to ascertain, with the least practicable delay, 
whether the British government were likely to be exposed 
to a ooii '.ost with the confederated chieftains. These con¬ 
siderations determined the Governor-General to loso uo 
time in furnishing Colonel Collins with detailed instruc¬ 
tions for the guidance of his conduct,, in this important 
and delicate crisis of affairs. With a view to expedition, 
the Governor-General’s instructions were, in the first 
instance, transmitted in the form of notes, under data 
the 5th of May, 1803, and were afterwards formed into a 
detailed despatch, which was forwarded to Colonel Collins 
on tho 3rd of June.” 2 

Nay, when the time arrived, at which it was desirable 
to make it appear, that the hostile mind of Sindiah, and 
not provocation by tho British government, had produced 
the calamity of war, the Governor-General actually enters 
into an argument to prove, that from an early date, he had 
evidence which rendered in no respect doubtful tho exist¬ 
ence of hostile projects in the mind of Siiuliah. After a 
display of tho motives, in their own ambition, which 
Sindiah mil the Raja of Bcrar, had for aversion to the 
treaty oi:' Bassein, “ The belief.” ho says, “ that those 
chieftains entertained designs hostile to tho British go¬ 
vernment, at the earliest stages of the negotiation be¬ 
tween the resident and Dmvlut Raw Sindiah, is supported 
by the information which tho Governor-General has from 
time to time received of the proceedings of that chieftain.” 

Of this information he specifies three instances ; one con¬ 
tained ir a letter of Colonel Collins, dated the 9th of 
March; u, second received on the 17th of June; and tho 
third alone, not more conclusive than tho former, sent by 
Colonel Collins on the 1-ltli, not received till after the 
date of his pacific declaration to the homo authorities. 

“These tacts,” he then subjoins, “reciprocally confirm 

• Vide supra, p. 290, 

2 Jiamuivu, lit supra, p. 31?, 31$.—M. Despatches, til. WO.—W, 
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BOOK VI. each point of the evidence of Siudiah’s hostile projects ; 
ciiap xi. and combined with information, at various times com- 

- municatod, by the Resident with Dowlut Rao Sindiah, of 

1803. proceedings of that chieftain, with the repeated ru¬ 

mours of the formation of a hostile confederacy between 
Dowlut Rao Sindiah, and the Raja of Borar, and Jeswunt 
Rao Holkar, and with the tonor and result of the Resi¬ 
dent’s negotiations, must he considered to amount to full 
proof of the alleged design of subverting the alliance formed 
between the British government and the Pesliwa.” 1 

The Resident with the Dowlut Rao Sindiah, having re¬ 
ceived the Governor-General's instructions, obtained an 
audience of that chief on the 28th of May. Ho was 
encamped at a place called (Jliicklcy, not far from Boor- 
hanpore, where his own dominions border on those of the 
Raja of Berar. The conference was opened, on the part of 
the Resident, by communicating to Sindiah the treaty of 
Bassein, of which a copy was presented and read. “ When 
the whole of the treaty had been distinctly explained to 
the Maharaja, I then asked him,” says the Resident, “whe¬ 
ther ho thought it contained any thing injurious to his 
just rights; sinco I had reason to think some doubts had 
arisen in his mind on this head?” — It was one of his 
ministers who thought proper to reply; “ acknowledging,” 
says the Resident, “ that the treaty did not contain any 
stipulation prejudicial to the rights of tho Maharaja; to 
which the latter assented.” 

“ I proceeded,” says Colonel Collins, “ to state — that 
negotiations had of late been carried on between Dowlut 
Rao Sindiah and the Berar llaja — that these chiefs were, 
I understood, to have an interview shortly, somewhere in 
the vicinity of this place — that the Maharaja had con¬ 
cluded a peace with Jeswunt Rao Holkar, in whose camp 
a vakeel also now resided on the part of Ragojee Bhonslah 
— that Sindiah had likewise avowed an intention of pro¬ 
ceeding with his army to Poonah, accompanied by tho 
Berar Raja — aud that, on combining these circumstances, 
I oould not hut suspect that this court meditated designs 
adverse to the interests of the British government;—for, 
since his Highness the Pesliwa was restored to the musnud 
of Poonah, the presence of the Maharaja at that capital 
1 Narrative, ut supra. Ibid. p. .1:14. 
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could not now bo of any use, but, on the contrary, might BOOK VI. 
be productive of evil consequences—nor could the longer chap. xi. 

continuance of the Maharaja in the Deccan bo necessary - 

to his security, since ho had conio to an accommodation 1803. 
with the only enemy from whom he had any thing to 
apprehend south of the Nerbuddah ; that, therefore, I felt 
it my duty to require an unreserved explanation from 
this court, as well respecting the intent of the proposed 
interview between the Maharaja and the Berar Raja, as 
regarding; the nature of the engagements entered into by 
those chiefs with Jeswunt Ruo llolkar—as their recent 
union and present proceedings induced some suspicion, 
that they wore confederated, either for the purpose of 
invading the territories of our allies, his Highness the 
Poshwa and Nabob Nizam ; or of subverting the arrange¬ 
ments lately concluded between the British government 
and Bajee Kao.” 1 

The Resident repeated the assurance of tlio peaceable 
and even amicable views of the British government; and 
stated the arguments of himself and of the Governor- 
General, to prove to Sindiali, not only that the British 
government and the 1’eshwa had a perfect right to contract 
the engagements into which they hint entered, but that 
the interests of Sindiali, by that means, wore in no respect; 
affected. 

On the part of Sindiali it was, in like manner, affirmed, 
that he had no intention whatever to invade either the 
territory of his Highness the Poshwa, or of tlm Nabob 
Nizam. But in regard to the negotiations with the Berar 
Baja and Iloljiar, the Resilient was informed, that Siudi.ih 
could allotd him no explanations till the conference be¬ 
tween bin and Ragojee Bhouslah had taken place. No 
mode of address, conciliatory or menacing, was left untried 
by the Resident, to extort a declaration, whether opposi¬ 
tion to tiie treaty ol' Bassuin was or was not in contem¬ 
plation. Sindiali was informed, that if lie maintained his 
present suspicious attitude, the British government would 
be called upon to make preparations upon his frontier, 
which would be attacked in every part, the moment that 
intelligence was received of his accession to any hostile 

l Colonel Cnliins’s despatch, dated 29lh May, 1H03. Ibid. p. ]r>3,—M. 

Despatches, hi- 16s).—YV. 
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BOOK VI. confederacy. After various expostulations, both with the 
ciiaf. xl ministers and Sindiah himself, the Resident says, that he 

- turned at last to Sindiah, and “ conjured him, in language 

1803. both urgent and conciliatory, to remove all his doubts 
and suspicions, by an immediate and candid avowal of 
his intentions.” 

“ Dowlut Rao,” he continues, “in reply to these instances 
on my part, said, that he could not, at present, aft’ord ino 
the satisfaction I demanded, without a violation of the 
faith which he had pledged to the Raja of Berar. He 
then observed, that the Bhonslah was distant no more 
than forty coss from lienee, and would probably arrive 
here in the course of a few days: that immediately after 
his interview with the Raja, I should be informed whether 
it would ho peace or war.” 

It is proper to state, that the Resident, in answer to his 
remonstrance against the march of Sindiah and the Raja 
of Berar to Poouah, received a solemn assurance, which ho 
appears not to have disbelieved, that the Peshwa, after his 
return to his capital, had repeatedly written to the Maha¬ 
raja and the Berar Raja, inviting them both to Poonah. 
It is also proper to give the following circumstance, in the 
words of the Resident; “Neither Sindiah,” says lie, “nor 
liis ministers, made any remarks on the treaty of Bassein, 
lior did they request a copy of it.” 1 

It will hardly he pretended that the words of Sindiah, 
“ after my interview with the Raja, you shall be informed 
whether it will be peace or war,” yielded any information 
which was not conveyed by the moro evasive expressions 
of his ministers ; “ till after the Maharaja’s interview with 
the liaja, it is impossible for him to afford you satisfac¬ 
tion with regard to the declaration which you require.” 
That the words were intended by Sindiah to convey a 
menace or insult, there is not a single circumstance to 
countenance the slightest suspicion. And it is visible 
from the words of the Resident, that they were not by 
him understood in that sense. “These words lie deli¬ 
vered,” says he, “ with much seeming composure. I then 
asked, whether I must consider this declaration as final 
on his part; which question was answered in the affirma¬ 
tive by the ministers of Dowlut Rao Sindiah. Here the 
1 Despatch, ut supra. Ibid, p, 153, 154. 
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conference, which had lasted three hours, ended; and I ROOK VI, 
Boon after took a respectful leave of tho Maharaja.” chap. xi. 

The Governor-General describes as very great, tho effect -- 

which was produced upon his mind, by the phrase of tho lf *03. 
Maharaja. “ This unprovoked menace of hostility,” says 
he, “and the insult offered to tho British government, by 
reference of the question of poaoo or war to the result of 
a conference with the Raja of Jlerar, who, at the head of a 
considerable army, had reached the vicinity of Dowlut 
Rao Sindiat:’s camp, together with the indication which it 
afforded of a disposition on the part of those chieftains to 
proseeuto tiro supposed objects of their confederacy, ren¬ 
dered it the duty of tiro British government to adopt, 
without delay, tho most effectual measures for tho vindi¬ 
cation of its dignity, and for the security of its rights 
and interests, and those of its allies, against any attempt, 
on the part of the confederates, to injure or to invade 
them.” 1 

In consequence of a movement of Hollar towards the 
frontier of the Nizam, and some depredations committed 
in the vicinity of Aurungabad, General Wellesley, at the 
end of April, had directed Colonel Stevenson, with the 
British force under his command, and the united troops 
of the Nizam, to move northwards to that city. Towards 
the end of May, General Stuart., with the army under liis 
command, amounting to three companies of European 
artillery, one regiment of European, and two regiments of 
native cavalry, three corps of European infantry, and live 
battalions of sepoys', with a large train of artillery, crossed 
the Toombudra, and proceeded forward to Mudgiil, a posi¬ 
tion where, without abandoning the defence of the English 
frontier, ho was sufficiently near the scene of action, to 
support tho advanced detachment, and overawe those who 
might bo found refractory among tlie Maliratta chiefs. On 
the 4th of June, Major-General Wellesley inarched from 
Poonah, with the main body of tho forces under his com¬ 
mand, and on the 15th, encamped at Augah, near Siiidiah’s 
fortress of Ahmednuggur, at the distance of about 80 
miles from Poonah. “ The total number of British troops," 
says the Governor-General, “prepared on the 4tli of Juno, 

1 Letter from Governor-General to home authorities, dated 1st August. 

Ibid, p, 140. 
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BOOK VI. 1803, on the western side of India (exclusive of Guzerat), 
chap. xr. to support the arrangements with the Peshwa, amounted 

- to 28,244 men ; of this number, 10,823 wore under the 

1803. immediate command of General Wellesley, and destined 
for active operations, against the confederated chieftains, 
in the event of its being necessary to proceed to hostili¬ 
ties against those chiefs.” 1 

The expense of bringing such an army as this into the 
field was no trifling price to pay for those “ arrangements 
with the Peshwa,” which this great force was “ prepared 
on the 4th Juno, 1803, to support.” Yet this was not 
enough ; for, immediately on the intelligence of Sindiah’s 
phrase about “ peace or war,” the Governor-General issued 
private instructions to the Coiumander-m-Chief of the 
Company’s forces in India, to assemble the Bengal army 
on the Company’s western frontier, and to prepare for an 
eventual war. 

It deserves to be noticed, that the letter of the Go¬ 
vernor-General to the home authorities, assuring them 
confidently that no war would rise out of the recent alli- 
aneo contracted with the Peshwa, was dated on the 2()th 
of June. The instructions to the Commauder-in-Ohief, 
which directed the assembling of the army, and laid down 
a plan of the war, wore dated on the 28th of the same 
month. 

In tho demand for prompt decision which might arise 
in the present eventful position of the British government 
with tho Mahratta states, the Governor-General considered 
that his own distance from the scene of action would re¬ 
quire a dangerous suspension of operations, if the power 
of adapting measures to the exigencies as they arose were 
not consigned tosome individual upon the spot. So much 
would of necessity depend upon the person at the head of 
tho military force, that a peculiar advantage would arise 
from combining in his hands, if adapted to the trust, the 
political powers which it was thought advisable to convey. 
In General Wellesley the Governor-General imagined he 
saw the requisite qualifications very happily combined. 
That officer was accordingly vested with the general con- 
troul of all affairs in Hindustan and tho Deccan, relative 
either to negotiation or war with the Mahratta states. The 

1 Narrative, ut supra. Ibid. p. 325, 32(i, 
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instructions with which lie was furnished for guidance! in BOOK VI. 
the use of those extraordinary powers are dated on the ciiap. xi. 
26tli of June. The new authority was to pass to General — 
Stuart, as < lommauder-in-Oliief at the Madras presidency, 180 »- 
if circumstances (an exigency very unlikely to arise) should 
render it necessary for that officer to unite the whole force 
of the army in the field, and to assume in person the ge¬ 
neral command. And the plenipotentiary commission of 
General Wellesley remained subject, of course, to the com¬ 
mands of the authority from which it. was derived. 1 

On the J3th of May, the Governor-General addressed a 
letter to Sindiah, and another to the Raja of Jlerar. These 
letters, while they paid to those cliieftaiun the compliment 
of conveying immediately irom the head ol the English go¬ 
vernment, intimation of the treaty ol busxrin, and affirmed 
that no injury was done to the rights ol: cither of them by 
that engagement, which it was within the undoubted compe¬ 
tence of the J’oshwttto contract, offered to each the benefit 
of a similar engagement, if they wore sufficiently wise to 
sec how deeply their interests were concerned in it; as¬ 
serted (ho pacific views of the British government, even if 
they should reject this generous oiler; informed them, 
however, of tin suspicions, which Several parts of theii 
recent conduct had a tendency to raise, ol their intention 
to form a hostilo confederacy against the late arrange¬ 
ments ; di-ectcd them, if they wished that their pacific 
declarations should be deemed sincere, to abstain from 
occupying with their armies an alarming position on tho 
frontier oi the Nizam, the British ally; desired Kindi ah, 
in particular, to carry back his army to the northern side 
of tin. Nerbudda; and declared to thorn, that, if they 
persisted in maintaining a warlike attitude, the British 
government must place itself in a similar situation, and 
the moment they rendered their hostile designs indubita¬ 
ble would in its own defence be constrained to attack 
them. 4 


1 Narrative, ut supra, p. 149,192. 

There was ether correspondence with the liiija of llerur. Prior to the date 
nf I old Welle* ley’s letter, or on the 4 Hi ot May, the llaju wrote to the IN leanto 
announce his proposed interview with Simlhih, and thus explained its object. 
‘• Alter a meeting shall have taken plate, and an arramfuinont tor tlm recon¬ 
ciliation mnl union lwtwcen Sindiah amt I lol War ahull have been effected, a siki- 
eifle 21 iorXut (just.ne.lt of the stale unit Kovermuen. of Ran Pundit IVad- 
liaun, (the Pcshwa,) such aa the honour anil integrity ot the haul India- 
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The Raja of Berar, having arrived within one march of 
Sindiah’s camp on the 3rd of June, was met by that Prince 
on the following morning, “ The secretary of the British 
Resident, who was despatched to him with a compliment¬ 
ary message on the 5th, he received with distinguished 
attention: and he expressed with apparent sincerity,” 
says the Governor-General, “ his solicitude to maintain 
the relations of friendship which had so long subsisted 
between the British government and the state of Berar.” 
A conference between the chieftains took place on the 
8th. On the 9th, the British Resident sent to importune 
Sindiah for the answer which he promised after his inter¬ 
view with the Raja of Berar. Having received an evasive 
reply, the Resident addressed, on the 12th, a memorial to 
Sindiah, informing him, that if lie should now refuse to 
give an explicit account of his intentions, and should con¬ 
tinue with his army cm the south side of the Nerbudda, 
“ such refusal or delay would be regarded as an avowal of 
hostile designs against tho British government.” The 
Resident requested either the satisfaction which he was 
commissioned to demand, or an escort to convey him from 
Sindiali’s camp. 1 

Having received a verbal message, which he regarded as 
an evasion, stating that the required explanation should be 
afforded in two or three days, the Resident informed the 
Maharaja, that he received this communication as a final 
answer, refusing the satisfaction which the British govern¬ 
ment required ; and that he purposed leaving his camp 
without further delay. The two Mahratta chiefs invented 
expedients for preventing the departure of the Resident, 
and at the same time evaded his endeavours to obtain a 
declaration of tlieir designs. At length, on the 4th of 


pcnsubly calls for, and is calculated for the prosperity of tlie country, shall, 
with a due attention to the complexion of the times, he maturely devised and 
executed." This letter was, of course, communicated to the British govern¬ 
ment, and Lord Wellesley ujruin, on the 22nd of May, addressed the Berar 
Raja to express his 8'irprise and disappointment at learning so plain an avowal 
of an intention to form a confederacy for tho subversion of the arrangements 
concluded with the I’eshwa. lie also apprized the Raja, that any advance 
into the territories of the Nizam, would be considered as an act of hostile 
aggression; exhorted him earnestly to return peaceably into his territories, 
and distinctly intimated that the question of peace or war between the two 
states, depended entirely upon the Raja’s conduct. The interview that fol¬ 
lowed was, therefore, most unequivocally an act of defiance, and equivalent to 
a declaration of war. Despatches, in. 104, and App. G61.—W. 

1 Narrative, ut supra, p. IG6, 323. 
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July, he obtained an audience of both together in tho tent BOOK VI. 
of tlie Raja of Berar. He entertained them with the old 1 HAF - XL 
story — “ That the treaty of Bassein” (I quote the words r 

of the Governor-Genera], as combining his authority with 
that of his agent) “ contained no stipulation injurious to 
the rights of any of the feudatory Mahratta chieftains ; 
but, on the contrary, expressly provided for their security 
and independence—That the Governor-General regarded 
the Raja of Berar, and Siudiah, as the ancient friends of 
tho British power; and was willing to improve the exist¬ 
ing connexion between their states and the British govern¬ 
ment— That tho British government only required a 
confirmation of tho assurance made by Niudiah, that he 
had no intention whatever to obstruct tho completion of 
the engagements lately concluded at Bassein, together with 
a similar assurance oil the part, of the Raja of Berar — And 
that it was the earnest desire of the Governor-General to 
promote the prosperity of the respective governments of 
Dowlut Rao Sindiali, and tho Raja of Berar ; so long as 
they refrained from committing acts of aggression against, 
tho English and their allies." 

The Mahratta chiefs diil not think proper to make any 
remarks upon the assertions and argumentation of the 
British Resident, They contented themselves with de¬ 
claring, through the mouth of the Berar minister, by whom 
on their part tho discourse was principally held, that, it 
was the duty of the Pesliwa to have consulted with them 
as chief’s of (he Mahratta state, before he concluded a 
treaty which so deeply aflccted the interests of that state; 
and, mor< over, that they had a variety ol' observations to 
make upon tho stipulations, themselves, of the treaty of 
Bassein. The British minister insisted, as he had done so 
frequently before, on the right of the Pesliwa to make a 
treaty for himself; but, with regard to tlic observations 
proposed to be made upon tho several articles of the 
treaty of Bassein, he requested they might bo committed 
to writing, and submitted to the consideration of the 
Governor-General. 

Notwithstanding these allegations of grounds of com¬ 
plaint, the Malirattas re-allirnied their sincere disposition 
to cultivate the friendship of the British government ; 
declared that they had no design whatever to oppose any 
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BOOK VI. engagements with it into which the Peshwa might have 
ciiap. xi. entered; and promised that thoir armies should neither 

•- advance to Poonah, nor ascend the Adjuntee Ghaut, across 

1803. the mountainous ridge which separated their present posi¬ 
tion from the frontier of the Nizam. Remarking, how¬ 
ever, that the British troops had crossed the Godaveri 
river, and were approaching the Adjuntee Ghaut; they 
requested that Colonel Collins would use his endeavours 
to prevent their advance. The Colonel replied that it was 
incumbent upon Sindiah to lead his army across the Ner- 
budda, and the Raja of Berarto return toNagpoor, if they 
wished their actions to appear in conformity with their 
pacific declarations ; and in that case, the British army, 
lie doubted not, would also be withdrawn. 1 

On the 14th of July, General Wellesley addressed a 
letter, couched in respectful terms, to Dowlut Rao Sindiah, 
setting before him the reasons which tho British govern¬ 
ment had to consider his present menacing position an 
indication of designs, which would render it necessary to 
act against him as an enemy, unless ho withdrew his army 
across tho Nerbudda ; but making at the same time the 
correspondent offer, that, as soon as the Mahratta chiefs 
should lead back their armies to their usual stations, lie 
would also withdraw from its advanced position the British 
army under his command. 

A* conference on the subject of this letter took place 
between the chieftains on the 21st of July. To a note, the 
next day addressed- by the Resident to Dowlut Rao Sindiah, 
requesting an answer to the letter of General Wellesley, 
no reply was returned. The Resident received the Gene¬ 
ral’s instructions to urge them once more on the separa¬ 
tion of their armies ; and received an appointment for a 
conference with Sindiah on the 25th. On this occasion he 
was told, “ that tho forces of Sindiah and the Raja of 
Bevar were encamped on their own territories ; that those 
chieftains had solemnly promised not to ascend the Ad¬ 
juntee pass, nor to march to Poonah; that they had 
already given to the Governor-General assurances in 
writing, that they never would attempt to subvert the 
treaty of Bassein, which assurances were unequivocal 
proofs of their amicable intentions ; lastly, that the treaty 
* Narrative, ut supra, p. 324. 
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at that'time under negotiation between Sindiah and IIol- 
kar was not completely settled ; and that until it should 
bo finally concluded, Dowlut Kao Sindiah could not return 
to Hindustan.” The Resident remarked, that, as the ac¬ 
tual position of the Mahratta armies could afford no 
advantage to their respective sovereigns, unless in the 
event of i war with the British power, the British govern¬ 
ment could not conclude that the determination of these 
sovereigns to keep their armies in such a position was for 
any other than a hostile purpose ; and that, for the negoti¬ 
ation with Holkar, Boorliaupore was a much more conve¬ 
nient situation than the frontier, so much more distant, of 
the British ally. After much discussion, the 28th was 
named, af tiro day on which the Resident should receive a 
decisive reply. The 28th was afterwards shifted to tho 
29th ; tho Resident threatening to depart, and making 
vehement remonstrance against so many delays. Tho 
interview on the 29th was not more availing than those 
which preceded. Tho Resident sent forward his tents on 
the doth, intending to begin his march on the 31st, and 
refused to attend a conference to which he was invited 
with Sindiah and the Raja of Berar. As lie was prevented, 
however, from setting out on tho 31st, by the heaviness of 
tiio rain, le complied with a request from both chieftains 
to meet them on the evening of that day at tho tents of 
tho Raja of Berar. 

After the usual topics wore once moro gone over, the 
Mahratta chieftains offered the following proposition: 
that the f orces of the Raja and of Sindiah should, in con¬ 
junction retire to Boorhaupore ; while the British General 
should withdraw his troops to their usual stations. As 
these respective movements would leave to the Mahratta 
chieftains nearly all their present power of injuring the 
British state, while they would deprive the British govern¬ 
ment of the security afforded by the present position of its 
troops, the Resident assured them that a proposition to 
this effect could not be received. 

Tho Princes made a second proposal. That tho Resident 
should fn a day, on which both the Mahratta and the 
British armies should begin to withdraw to their respec¬ 
tive stations. Bosido that the Resident had no power to 
engage for the movements of the British army, he plainly 
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UOOIC VI. gave the Princes to understand, that their promise about 
chap. xi. withdrawing their armies was not sufficient security for 
" the performance. 

1S03» They lastly offered to refer it to General Vv cllesley, to 
name a day on which the British troops, and theirs, should 
begin their inarch; to name also the time at which he 
thought the British troops might reach their usual sta¬ 
tions, when they too would so regulate their marches as to 
arrive at their usual stations at the same precise period of 
time. If this proposition was rejected, they said they 
could not retire without an injury to the honour and dig¬ 
nity of their respective governments. 

The Resident consented to postpone his departure, till 
time was given for reforriug the last proposition to General 
Wellesley ; but required, as a condition, that the letters to 
that effect should be with him for transmission before noon 
of the following day. The letters came ; submitting for de¬ 
cision, however, not the last, but the first, of the threo 
propositions which had been previously discussed, Ob¬ 
serving this coarse attempt at more evasion and delay, 
this officer made immediate arrangements for quitting the 
camp of Uowlut Rao Sindiah, and commenced his march 
towards Aurangabad on the 3rd of August. 1 

Aware of the great unpopularity in England to which 
wars in India, except wars against Tippoo Sahib, were ex¬ 
posed ; aware also of the \ ast load of debt which his ad¬ 
ministration had heaped upon the government of India, a 
load which a new and extensive war must greatly augment, 
the Governor-General has, in various documents, presented 
a laboured argument to prove, that the appeal to arms 
now made by tho British government was forced, and alto¬ 
gether unavoidable. 2 It may be requisite, as far as it can 
be done with the due restriction in point of space, to show 
how far his arguments are supported by the facts. 

When Dowlut Rao Sindiah and the Raja of Borar united 
their armies, under circumstances so warlike and in a po¬ 
sition so threatening, as those of tho union which took 

1 Governor-General’s Narrative, Tbld. p. 327—3*3 1 ; Notes relative to the late 
Transactions in the Mahmtta Kmpire, I huh p. 22ft—230; Letter from Go¬ 
vernor^ General In Council to tin: home authorities, dated 25th of September, 
1803, lliitl. p. no— 176— M. See also l-esputches, iii. 159, 170, 230.— W. 

*■* In his Narrative, ut supra, p. 331 ; Notes, Ut supra, p. 230 ; Despatch of 
the'23lh of September, 1803, ut supra, 170.—M. 

-Despatches, lii. 330.—W. 
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place ou the borders of Nizam All’s dominions in 1803; HOOK VI. 
and when the English, should they begin to act in ;.ho chap. xi. 

rainy season, would enjoy important advantages, of which,- 

if they leit the enemy to begin operations in the dry 18UU. 

season, thty would be deprived, it will hardly be denied 
that t he English had good reasons for commencing hos¬ 
tilities, if no other expedient could be devised to procure 
the dispersion of those armies, the position of which 
created that danger, which it was the professed object of 
the war to avert. 

Still, however, two questions will remain, both of which 
must be clearly and decisively answered in the negative, to 
make good the Governor-General's defence. In the first 
place, allowing t he necessity of war in August, 1803, to have 
boon ever jo imperative, was it, or was it not, a necessity 
of that Governor’s own creating, a necessity of whose 
existence he alone was the author, and lbr which it is just 
that ho should bo held responsible? In the next place, 
were the objects, ou account of which this necessity was 
created, equal in value to the cost of a war? In the last 
place, was it true, that tin: alleged necessity existed, and 
that no expedient but that of war could avert the danger 
which the new position of the two Maluutta chieftains 
appeared to involve. 

The answer to the first of these questions will not 
require many words. The necessity, whatever it was, 
which existed for war at life time when hostilities com¬ 
menced, was undoubtedly created by the Governor-General 
himself. The proof is so obvious, that hardly does it 
require to he stated in words. That necessity was created 
by the treaty of Basset i; and the treaty of Eassein was 
the work of the Governor-General. The Governor- 
General had no apprehension of war, either on the part 
of Sindiah, or of the Raja of 1’orar, previous to the treaty 
of Eassein. as is proved by all his words and all his 
actions. 11 wo are to believe his solemn declarations, lie 
hud little apprehension of it, even after the treaty of 
Eassein, nay till six weeks before Hie declaration of war. 

For belitving that, but for the treaty of Eassein, war, 
either ou the part of Sindiah, or of the Raja of Berar, 
was in no degree to bo apprehended by the British go¬ 
vernment, the current of the history, the circumstances 
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and character of those Princes, and even the succeeding 
results, prove that he hail sufficient and superabundant 
reasons. Undoubtedly those reasons must have been 
strong, when they sufficed to convince the Governor- 
Goneral, evou after these Princes had received all the alarm 
and provocation which the treaty of Bassein was calcu¬ 
lated to produce, that they would yet bo deterred from 
any resistance to the operation of that treaty, by the awful 
chances of a conflict with the British power. The weak¬ 
ness of which these Princes were conscious, as compared 
with the British state, was the first solid ground of the 
Governor-General’s confidence. The extremely indolent 
and pacifio character of the Raja of Borar was another. 
Unless in confederacy with the Raja of Bcrar, it was not to 
bo apprehended that Sindiah would venture upon a war 
with the British government; and scarcely any thing less 
rousing to his feelings than the treaty of Bassein would 
have induced that unwarlike Prince to form a confederacy 
with Sindiah, in defiance of the British power. As for 
llolkar, it was the weakness of Sindiah which made him 
any tiling ; and the united force of both, if, without the 
treaty of Bassein, it would have been possible to unite 
them, would have constituted a feeble source of danger to 
the British state. 

The treaty of Bassein, therefore, as it was the cause 
assigned by these Princes themselves for their union and 
the warlike attitude they had assumed, so it will hardly 
admit of dispute that it was the real cause. The Go¬ 
vernor-General himself, when ho oamo at last to the 
endeavour of making out as strong a case as possible for 
the necessity of drawing the sword, exhibits reasons which 
operated both on Sindiah and the Raja of Borar, for going 
to war on account of the treaty of Bassein, reasons which, 
to men of their minds, lie seems to represent as little less 
than irresistible, “The conduct,” says ho, “of Dowlut 
Rao Sindiah towards the Peshwa, during a long course of 
time antecedent to the Fesliwa’s degradation from the 
jnnsnud of Poonah, and the views which that chieftain, 
and the Raja of Borar are known to have entertained with 
respect to the supreme authority of the Mahratta stato, 
afford the means of forming a correct judgment of the 
motives which may have rendered those chieftains desirous 
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of subverting tho treaty of Basseiu.” Of these views lie BOOK. VJ, 
then exhibits the following sketch. “ Tho whole course,” chap. xi. 

says he, “of Dowlut ltao Sindiali's proceedings, since his - 

accession to the dominions of Madajee Sindiah, has muni- In¬ 
fested a systematic design of establishing an ascendancy in 
tho Mahratta state upon the ruins of the Peshwa's au¬ 
thority.” After adducing a number of facts in proof of 
this proposition, he draws the following conclusion : “ The 
actual re-establishment of tho J’oslnva in tho government 
of Poonah, under tho exclusive protection of tho British 
power, and the conclusion of engagements calculated to 
secure ;o his liighucss the duo exercise of his authority 
on a permanent foundation, deprived Dowlut liao Sindiah 
of every- hope of accomplishing tho objects of his ambi¬ 
tion, so long as that alliance should bo successfully main¬ 
tained. This statement of facts sufficiently explains the 
anxietj of Dowlut Jiao Sindiah to effect tho subversion of 
the treaty of Basseiu, and his prosecution of hostile de¬ 
signs against the .British government,” 1 “ The motives 

which must bo supposed to have inllueneod the Raja of 
Berar, in combining his power with that of Dowlut Kao 
Sindian, for tho subversion of tho alliance concluded be¬ 
tween the British government and tin: Poshwa, were mani¬ 
festly similar to those which actuated tho conduct of 
Dowlut Kao Sindiah. The Raja of Herat-has always main¬ 
tained pretensions to the Supreme ministerial authority in 
the Mniiru.Ua empire, founded on his 'affinity to the reign¬ 
ing ltaja of Sattarah. Convinced that tlio permanency of 
the defensive alliance, concluded between the liritisn go¬ 
vernment and the Peslnva, would preclude all future oppor¬ 
tunity of accomplishing the object of bis ambition, the 
Raja of Berar appears to have been equally concerned 
with Dowlut Rao Sindia in the subversion of that 
alliance.” 

Tho Governor-General subjoins a reflection, actually 
founded upon the improbability there was of a union 
between those Princes, till the treaty of Basseiu gave them 

* In trimsorilrinK these words, l have left out three expressions, t\vo/-f vague 
reprobation which the (iovernui’-tJenentl bestows upon the action* of Sindiah, 
and one of applause which lie bestows upon his own, because they have only 
a tendency to substitute th- opinion of the lioveriior-Ucneral upon these 
points, for the opinion which the pure facts may suggest; and 1 have ho altered 
another of the expressions as to render it grammatical* 
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BOOK. VI. so extraordinary a motive. “ Although the views ascribed 
chap. xr. to those chieftains,” says he, “were manifestly iuoom- 

-- patiblp with the accomplishment of their respective de- 

I80J. s ig 1)s ■ the removal of an obstacle which would effectually 
preclude the success of either chieftain, in obtaining an 
ascendancy at Poouah, constituted an object of common 
interest to both.” 

The Governor-General then states his conjecture of the 
mode in which the treaty of Bassein induced them to 
reconcile their conflicting interests. “ It api>ears,” he 
says, “to be chiefly probable, that those chieftains,sensible 
that the combination of their power afforded tho only 
prospect of subverting the alliance concluded between the 
British government and the Peshwa, agreed to compromise 
their respective and contradictory projects, by an arrange¬ 
ment for the partition of the whole power and dominion of 
tho Mahratt-a state .” 1 

The circumstances on which these conclusions are 
founded wore all as much known to the Governor-Ge- 
lioral before, as after ho concluded the treaty of Bassein. 
lie was, therefore) exceedingly to blame, if he formed that 
agreement, without an expectation, approaching to a full 
assurance, that a war with the power of Sindiah and the 
Baja of Berar, if not also (as might havo been expected) 
with that of Holkar combined, would be a part of the 
price which the British state would havo to pay for the 
advantages, real or supposed, of the treaty of Bassein . 2 

* See Governor-General's Letter, ut supra, p. 179, 180 : Narrative, ut supra, 
p. 331,332. 

3 it is admitted in a preceding page, that, according to the Governor- 
General's solemn declarations, lie had little apprehension'- of war, even till a 
few weeks before the. declaration of it: lie laid, therefore, no expectation, tip- 
pmuehing to a full assurance, that hostilities would lie the consequences of the 
treaty of Hassell). Then, says our author, “he was exceedingly to blame; 
because the circumstances on which he accounted for the eventual occurrence 
of the war, must have been known to him as well below, us after, he con¬ 
cluded tho treaty of Bassein." Tt is one thing, however, to discover motnes 
for actual conduct, and another to anticipate their existence; it is also far 
from a necessary conclusion, even when motives may be suspected, that they 
will be followed by nets, especially when it is obvious that other motives, 
equally or still more cogent, must exist, by which the former may be neu¬ 
tralized, and that the acts are so obviously impolitic as to render it’ probable 
that they will not be perpetrated. That the interference of the British, 
in behalf of the Peshwa, might be distasteful to the principal Mulnatta chiefs, 
may have been little, doubted, but it could scarcely have been deemed of suffi¬ 
cient intensity to instigate, actual hostilities, particularly when such a result 
was incompatible with all rational policy. Jt was thought likely that Sindiali 
would know his strength rather Hum to hazard a contest with the British go¬ 
vernment*, that the Kajti of Berar, beside his inactive temperament, had into- 
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Tlio question, then, ov at least one of the questions, to 
which he should have, applied the full force of a sound 
reflection, equally free from oversight or prepossession, 
was, whether the benefits, which could reasonably bo ex¬ 
pected from the treaty of Hussein, were a full compensa¬ 
tion for the evils ready to spring from the wars to which, 
it was lil ely to give birth : on the contrary, if he allowed 
his mind to repel from itself, as faros possible, all expect¬ 
ation of the expensive and bloody consequences likely to 
issue fro n the treaty ; ami, fixing his attention almost ex¬ 
clusively upon the advantages painted in his imagination, 
decided upon what may he regarded as a hearing of only 
one side, that the treaty ought, if possible, to be made, he 
pursued a course which, in the management of public 
affairs, in indeed most lamentably common, but which on 
that, account only deserves so much the more to be 
pointed out t.o the disapprobation of mankind. 

The discussion of a question liko this requires the Vise 
of so many words, because if imports a reference to so 
many p irtieulars, that it would produce an interruption 
incompatible with the due continuity of a narrative dis¬ 
course. It may, notwithstanding, have its use to point 
out, me) ely the paths of inquiry, 

To them, on whom, in this instance, peace or war de¬ 
pended, it belonged to ask themselves, whether the act, of 
graspin' at a new set of advantages, in relation to other 
states, which act it is pretty certain that those states, or 
some of them, will hostilely resent, does not constitute 


rests opp< f»ed to those of Kmilmh, which mi tiered their union improbable ; anti 
that, evet should it take place, am! Holkur joined with them, the confede¬ 
rates woi Id sfili he too doubtful of their stroneth to risk the encounter. That 
these Mu iraltu chiefs hail no real grievance, to complain of, that the treaty of 
Baasein triioroui lied not on tlieir territories or their Ictfiil authority, and that 
■whatever obstacle Hie English alliance mftfiit oppnie to their unjustifiable pre¬ 
tensions, the cc.it and danger of removing it by an appeal to arms, would be so 
Hindi in ire than equivalent to any possible, udvaiitatros to be attained, were 
reasons jnthoiizin^; the conclusion that, the absurdity of hostile col iaion 
would b( too obvious to the understanding of princes, not devoid of political 
sagacity or knowledge, to permit of their adopting such a line of policy. The 
Governor-lieni ral was mistaken in supposing that the Mahruthi princes 
attached due. weight to those considerations, but they were sufficiently palpable 
to justify him in believing that they would not. have been disregarded, and 
that the; would have tunned ft counterpoise to feelings of personal lnorfifioatum 
and disappointment sufficient to have prevented the actual occurrence, o: war. 
He was not, therefore, exceedingly to blame in entertaining expectations, 
approaching to full assurance that, the treaty of Basse in would not be followed 
by hostilities.—-W. 
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the war, a war of aggression, on the part of the state 
which wilfully performs the act out of which it foresees 
that war will arise. A war, which is truly and indisputably 
defensive, is a war undertaken in defence, that is, to pre¬ 
vent the loss of existing advantages. And though a state 
may justly assert its rights to aim at new advantages, yet, 
if it aims at advantages which it cannot attain without 
producing a loss of existing advantages to some other 
state, a loss which that state endeavours to prevent with 
a war, the war on the part of the latter state is truly a 
defensive, on the part of the other is truly an aggressive, 
and, in almost all cases, an unjust war. 

The Governor-General is so far from denying that the 
treaty of Bassein did import the loss of advantages to 
Sindiali, that we have just hoard him enumerating the ad¬ 
vantages of which it deprived that Mahratta chief; 
advantages on which it was natural for him to place the 
highest possible value ; the power, as he imagined, of es¬ 
tablishing his controlling influence over the Pesliwa, and, 
through him, over the whole or the greater part of the 
Mahratta states. 

Many times is the answer of the Governor-General 
repeated in the documents which he has liberally supplied, 
These advantages, he cries, on the part of Sindiah, existed 
only for purposes of injustice ; liis complaints are, there¬ 
fore, to be treated with indignation. 

The man who carefully visits the sources of Indian his¬ 
tory, is often called to observe, and to observe with 
astonishment, what power the human mind has in de¬ 
luding itself; and what sort of things a man can pass 
upon himself for conclusive reasoning, when those against 
whom his reasoning operates are sure not to be heard, and 
when ho is equally sure that those to whom his discourse 
is addressed, and whom he is concerned to satisfy, have all 
the requisites for embracing delusion ; to wit, ignorance, 
negligence, aud, in regard to the particulars in question, 
a supposition, at the least, of concurring, not diverging 
interests. 

It is truly surprising, that the object, which is marked 
by the Governor-General as the most profligate ambition, 
and the most odious injustice, cruelty, aud oppression, in 
Dowlut Rao Sindiah, to aim at, is the same object, exactly, 
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fit which ho himself was aiming, with so uncommon a BOOK VI. 
degree of ardour and perseverance, and at the expense of ciur. xi. 

so many sacrifices. Tim object, incontestably, at which- 

both were aiming, was an all-controlling influence over 
tho Pestiwa, and through him, as tar as possible, over the 
other Mahrotta governments. As far, then, as concerned 
the object of pursuit, the coincidence is complete, mani¬ 
fest, and indubitable, between the ambition of Sindiah, 
and the ambition of the Governor-(loneval. Wherein, 
then, did the ambition of those two leaders differ, so as to 
entitle -he Governor-General to cover the ambition of 
Sindiah with the epithets most expressive of tho disap¬ 
probation and abhorrence of mankind, bis own with 
epithets the most expressive of their approbation and 
favour? One mighty difference there was ; that the one 
was tho Governor-General's own ambition, tho other that 
of another man; and a man the gratification of whose 
ambition in this instance was incompatible with tlm gra¬ 
tification of his. Another dill'erenco, which would be felt 
where it was desirable for the Governor-General that it 
should bo felt, was, that the benefits, which woro said to 
be groat, arising from tho accomplishment of this object 
of the Governor-General's ambition, were to be English 
benefits. From the accomplishment of tho same object 
of SindialTs ambition would arise nothing lmt the pre¬ 
vention of these English benefits. Under this mode of 
viewing the question, however, it cannot bo disguised, 
that Sinc.iah would have the same grounds exactly for 
applying epithets of applause to his own ambition, and of 
abuse to that of the Governor-General. 1 

But differences, such as these, are more frequently tho 


* There is<.no important difference in the relations in which the English an 1 
Simliall stood to the Peshwa, which is wholly overlooked in this argument; tha 
different more in which they prosecuted the objects of their, he it admitted, 
equal ambition. The English anted with tho professed acquiescence of ths 
Pcsiiwu; Siiviiah notoriously in his despite. 'Hie English placed the Pesiw.i 
on his throne, mid kept him there, and allowed him tho independent enjoy¬ 
ment of extensive authority; Sindiah occupied PuuntiU with mi almost hostile 
force ; compelled the i'caliwato submit entirely to his will, and was yet tumble 
to protect him against his enemies. The English did not march t<> I’oouuh to 
hold tho I’eshwa in subjection; the l’oshwa tied to them, and was glad to 
resume his principality Under the shadow of their banners. Admitting, 
then, that the establishment of British control at. l’ooimh was the result ot the 
Oovernor-(.j«iieniL*i» ambition, that ambition differed from Kindiah's in seeking 
to effect its objects by gentle, not by violent means; with the concurrence, not 
in defiance of, those over whom it aspired to rule.—VV. 
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BOOK VI. grounds of action in human affairs, than acknowledged, or 
on at, xi. even known, to tie so ; since nothing is more easy for tho 

—- greater part of men, than to bo ignorant of the motives 

1803. py which they are actuated, and, while absorbed in the 

pursuits of the most vulgar and selfish ambition, to be 
giving themselves credit for the highest virtue, before the 
tribunal of their own consciences. What then will be 
said 1 That of this controlling power, at which Sindiah 
and the English both of them aimed, Sindiah would make 
a had use, the English a good ono ? If one ruler has a 
title to make at his pleasure this assumption in liis own 
favour, so has every other ruler ; and a justification is 
afforded to the strong, who are always in the right, for ex¬ 
tending, as far as they please, their oppressions over the 
weak. 

If we should allow, that the English government would 
make a better use of new power than a native one, as it 
would lio disgraceful to think it would not, the reason 
would go further than the Governor-General would wish ; 
for upon this reason not one native government should be 
left existing in India, 

But beside this ; wliat is it that we are precisely to un¬ 
derstand by a hotter use : is it a use better for the Eng¬ 
lish 1 Or a use better for the English and Mahrattas both ? 
This latter assertion is the only one which it would 
answer any purpose to make ; meaning, in both cases, the 
people at large, not the handful of individuals composing 
the government, whose interests are worth no more than 
those of any other equally minute portion of the common 
mass. 

That the use of it, on the part of the English, would 
be good even for themselves, was so far from being a de¬ 
cided point, that all connexions of the same description 
stood condemned and forbidden, by a memorable clause 
of that very act of parliament on which the government 
of the East India Company rested, and of which, by con¬ 
sequence, tho treaty of Bassein was a flagrant violation. 
By how many of the Court of Directors, not to speak of 
other classes of men, it was condemned as injurious to 
British interests, we shall afterwards have occasion to 
observe. 1 


1 'Hie condemnation of the jirineipk* of the extension of the. British power in 
India by the Court of Directors, and by the Parliament, was much too phi- 
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Hut. whatever the effects in regard to tho English, unions 
it appear that the control over the Peshwa and the Mali- 
ratta states, which was equally the object of ambition to 
Sindiah and the Governor-General, would have been at¬ 
tended wkh worse consequences to tbe Mabrattas, ii' in 
the hands of Sindiah, than if in the hands of the English, it 
will bo difficult to show in what respect the ambition of 
Sindiah was selfish and wicked ; that of the English full 
of magnanimity and virtue. JLu what respects then were 
the people of the Mahratta states to lie the better for the 
control of the English ? Not as regarded oppression at 
tho hands of their several and respective governments ; 
for, irs regard to the treatment which those governments 
might, yield to their subjects, the English were ready to 
bind themselves not to interfere; and we have seen,in the 
case of tho Nabobs of the Carnatic and of Oudc, that the 
motives of misrule in the native governments, upheld by 
British power were not diminished; but increased a 
hundred fold. 

The grand benefit held out by the Governor-General is, 
that the Mabrattas would bo withheld from war. But 
this, if foreign war is meant, the MahfatUs had always 
regarded, and except in a few instances, had always found, 
a source of benefit, rather than harm. If internal wars 
arc meant, those, it is plain, would be as effectually pre¬ 
vented, if the control of Sindiah, as if that of the Eng- 


Insophi fil to no of any practical uppln ability to tl\o miiiKloil olmraotcr of 
human oeitnrr-mees- it might Ijilvc had some credit fur benevolence, if there 
was not reason to believe tlml it was prompted, in some decree, by party and 
personal teelirjr. It is not entitled to commendation lor foresight, as events 
have shown it to be idle: and it deserves not the character of wisdom, for it 
was irreeoneilnnblc with the whole position of the Kuglisli in India. The. UTy 

foundation of a political power involved the consequence of extension; ail 
empire, once planted in India, must either have been soon rooted up, or it 
must have eo itimicd to ^row. The sayucity of Clive foresaw the necessity, 
and lie had to’d the public that St was impossible to stop. We were in a si' u- 
ation in which we in list either tfo forward or backwards; our whole progress 
was <mc. of impression, and it is much less easy to defend our being in India as 
a political power at all, than to justify our engrossing all the political power of 
the country. Once there, us rulers and princes, it was tor the honour and 
profit ol Great Britain that we should be paramount. II is not necessary here 
to advocate the extension of British power as conducive to the benefit of 
India. What statesman or historian will venture now to uflirm that the exien- 
Rion of the Ur tisli Indian empire has not been advantageous to Great Brituiu. 
Kvery step of advance made in India lias opened new fields to ltritisli in¬ 
dustry; has added largely to British capital; has augmented our population 
and wealth, at d has extended the resources, whilst it ha» elevated the repu¬ 
tation of the ruling state.—W. 
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BOOK VI. lish, became complete over all the Mahratta states and 
chap, xi, Sindiali, had he been as skilful a rhetorician as the English 

—-- rulers, would, as gairishly as they, have described the pre- 

1803. venting of internal war, and the union and tranquillity of 

the Maliratta powers, as the grand, the patriotic, and 
virtuous aim of all his thoughts, and all his actions. 

lint this is not all. Not only did Sindiali lose advan¬ 
tages, in respect to a favourite object of ambition, which 
was exactly the same object, by the gaining of which the 
English had doprived him of those advantages ; but, if he 
had been the greatest lover of peace and justice of ail the 
princes upon the face of tlio earth, he would still have had 
the greatest reason to resent the formation of the treaty 
of Bassoin, and to resist to the utmost its execution. 
What is that, on tlw strength of which wo have already 
seen the Governor-General boasting of the prodigious 
value of the treaty of Baasoiu 1 Not the circumstance 
of its having made a dependant of the feeble and degraded 
Peshwa. This in itself was a matter of little importanco. 
The treaty, for receiving the British troops, concluded 
with one of the chief Mahratta states, was declared to be 
valuable, because it afforded a controlling power over all 
the other governments of t.ho Mahratta nation. 2 And 

i The benefits of British supremacy, as far as tlie people of any Indian state 
are attested, is a very different- question from the advantages to (treat Britain. 
The results are of a more mingled nature ; many are evil, hut the good, 
perhaps, predominate, at least we would wish to hope .so. In this particular 
instance, however, the argument confined to the suppression of internal war 
amongst the Mahrattas is easily answered, as it turns upon an impossible con¬ 
dition. If the control of Sindiali became as complete over the Mahratta slates 
as that of the English, internal wars would he as effectually prevented. That 
Sindiali could not acquire such control was clear: he had tried it and failed; lie 
had been bathed by a rival who commenced Ids career with seven horsemen. 
IToIkur, at one time little better than a petty freebooter, had driven Sindiali and 
the Peshwa from Poonah; what guarantee of internal tranquillity could the 
power of Sindiali afford v —\\\ 

'* Tlie following are some of the (l overnor-Gencral ‘9 expressions: “If the 
negotiation shall prove successful, there is reason to expect that it will promote 
the complete accomplishment of the general system of defensive alliance, by 
inducing the other Mahratta powers to concur in the proposed arrangement— 
with a view to avoid the dependent and subordinate condition to which they 
must be reduced by their exclusion from an alliance of which the operation, 
with respect to them, must Ik*, to control all ambitious views and aggressive 
designs on their part, without affording to those powers the benefit of the 
general guarantee.” (Narrative, lit supra, p. 10.)—“ The same conveyance 
will furnish you with a detail of the negotiations conducted by the Kesident at 
Poonah, under my authority, witli the view to the accomplishment of the 
important object of comprehending the Mahratta states in the general system 
of defensive alliance with the Honourable Company and its allies, on the basis 
of tiie treaty concluded witli his Highness the Nizam, in the month of October, 
laOO.” (Ibid. 2U )^~ “ The intimate connexion with the Peshwa, on principles 
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what is meant by a controlling power ? The power, un¬ 
doubtedly, of preventing them from doing whatever the 
English government should dislike. But the state, which 
is prevented from doing whatever another state dislikes, 
is in reality dependent upon that state ; and can regard 
itself in no other light than that of a vassal. If the loss 
of independence, therefore, is a loss sufficient to summon 
tlit! most pacific prince in the world to arms, Dowlut Kao 
Sindiah. and the Raja of Borar, had that motivo for offer¬ 
ing resistance to the treaty of Hussein. 

it will not weaken the argument, to say, that T -he 
Governor-General was deceived in ascribing those wonder¬ 
ful powers to the treaty of Bassein; because it was not 
euroly unnatural in the Mahratta princes to apprehend 
that which the Governor-! icneral hoped, and to do what 
lay in their power to prevent it. 

It. was idle, too, in the Governor-General unless for the 
sake of immediate effect upon the minds of his ministerial 
and directorial masters, to which it was not ill-adapted, to 
declare t o of(,cn, and with so much emphasis, that Sindiah 
himself was unable to show wherein he was injured by the 
treaty of Ba.- sein, and could not deny that his rights con¬ 
tinued unimpaired. What then 1 Because Sindiah and bis 
ministers were far less skilful than the Governor-General 
in the use of language; had objections to the treaty of 
Bassein which they did not think it politic to acknow¬ 
ledge; knew not how to separate the objections they might 
wish, from those they did not wish, to avow ; and agree¬ 
ably to the rules of Eastern etiquette, which never in 
general Perms condemns, but always approves of, every 
thing proceeding from the will of a superior, did, in general 
courtesy when urged and importuned upon the subject, 
apply a vague negation of injustice to the treaty of Bassein ; 
does that hinder it from being now clearly seen that the 
treaty of Bassein had an operation injurious to that prince, 


calculated t-» secure to him the constant protection of the British arms, eovld 
not bo formed, without lit the some time establishing our ascendancy hi the 
MaliViitta empire.*’ (Ibid. 34,)—lu the next pago(3r>; ho calls it “ that il'-guie 
of control and ascendancy, which it must he our interest to establish in t-to 
Mahratta at ite, and which it is his object- to avoid.”—•” The i’eshwa is uwaio, 
that the permanent establishment of a British three in the neighbourhood of 
i’oonah, would immediately place him, in some degree, in a state of da- 
peiidaiice upon the British power.” (Ibid.) 
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VI, an operation which the Governor-General regarded as the 
xi. great source of all the good which it was expected to pro- 
— duce ? 1 

One thing, indeed, is to he considered, that in a groat 
part of all that is said by the Governor-General, it is pretty 
distinctly implied that to render the Indian princes depen¬ 
dent upon the British government was not an injury to 
them, but a benefit. If this were allowed to be true ; and 
if it were possible, in other indulgences, to make up to a 
prince for the loss of bis independence ; yet, in such cases, 
the consent of the prince in question would seem a requi¬ 
site, even were his subject people, as they usually are, 
counted for nothing; because, if any ruler, who has the 
power, may proceed to impose by force this kind of benefit 
upon any other ruler at Ida pleasure, this allegation would 
prove to bo neither more nor less than another of the pre¬ 
texts, under which the weak are always esjiosed to become 
the prey of the strong. 

In the only objections which Dowlut Rao Sindia and 
the Raja of Rerar explicitly produced to the treaty of 
Bassein, it must be owned they were not very happy. 
Sindiah observed, that lie wa» guarantee of the treaty which 
was in force between the British and l’oonah governments 
at the period when tho treaty of Bassein was depending. 
And both princes affirmed, that the Pcshwa, as a member 
of the Muhratta confederacy, ought not to havo concluded 
a treaty hut with consent of the leading chiefs of whom 
the confederacy was composed. 

With regard to tho first of these pleas, the answer of 
the Governor-General was conclusive. When a compact 
is formed between two parlies, the office and duty of a 
guarantee iH, to hinder one of the parties from neglecting, 
while the other fulfils, the obligations which it imposes, 
lie is not vested with a right to hinder them from mu- 

i The pains taken in the test to show that Sindiah hart reason to be dissatisfied 
■with tin: treaty of Bassein arc very suyerlluous. Undoubtedly he hud, hut lie 
was not the principal party to be consulted. The question at- issue was the 
restoration of the I'eshwa, the nominal, and until lately, the actual head of the 
Muhratta confederacy. Asa former ally, a friendly potentate, lie hud a right 
to the good offices of the English; lie had called for them, and they were 
granted mi conditions unquestionably beneficial to the English, and in inten¬ 
tion, at least, beueticiul to the Peshwa. It would have been a base abandon¬ 
ment of positive obligations, as well as an improvident rejection of advan¬ 
tages, to have withheld all assistance from the Peshwa, through dread of 
Siudiah’s displeasure, or apprehension of his power.—W, 
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tually annulling the obligations, if both of them please. BOOK VI. 
It was not by the dissolution of the treaty of Salbyc, nor cjiap. xi. 

in his rapacity of its guarantee, it was by the formation of-* 

the treaty of Basse) n, and his capacity of a sovereign 180ii. 
prince, that Siudiali was injured, if injured at all. 

Iu the answer of the British ruler to thesecond of those 
pleas, there is something which will require rather mere 
of development. That the Peshwa had a right to con¬ 
clude the treaty of Hussein, without consulting any of t;.io 
Mahrattu princes, makes a great figure among the argu¬ 
ments of the Governor-General. The idea of a confederacy 
does not imply that a member shall make no separate en¬ 
gagement only no separate engagement which in any 
respect affects the confederacy, 'flic (Joveruor-Geucr il 
truly aifii mod, that there was nothing in the treaty of Baa- 
soiu, which affected the Mahrutta confederacy, that B, 
directly ; though it was not less true, that, indirectly, t 
dissolved it. The Governor-Geinffial calls the other JUah- 
rutta princes, as distinct from flu; Peshwa, “the feudatory 
chieftains of the empire,” though feudality is a sort of 
bondage which never had existence in any part of the 
world, bun in Europe in the barbarous ages. And under 
this fiction, he proceeds so far as to say, “ it may be a 
question, whether the Peshwa, acting in the name and 
under the ostensible sanction of the nominal head of the 
empire;” (that is, by the light of a gross and violent 
usurpation, and in the name of a man whom he kept a de¬ 
graded, wretched, and hopeless prisoner;) “might not 
conclude treaties which should be obligatory upon the 
subordinate chiefs and feudatories, without their con¬ 
currence.” 

The Governor-General proceeds to speak a more rational 
language, iu the words which immediately follow. “Bin,” 
says he, “it would be absurd to regulate any political 
question, by the standard of a constitution, which ti ne 
and events have entirely altered or dissolved. The late 
Maharajah Sindiah and Dowlut ItaoSiudiah, have uniformly 
exercised die powers of independent dominion — by 
making war on the neighbouring states, by concluding en¬ 
gagements with them, and by regulating tlio whole system 
of their internal administration — without the participa¬ 
tion, or previous consent of the Peshwa, whose supremacy. 
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BOOK VI. however, both Maharajah Sindiah aud Dowlut Rao Sindiah 
chap. xi. have uniformly acknowledged ; Dowlut Rao Sindiah, there- 

-- fore, could not—even on the supposed principles of the 

1803. original constitution — deny the right of the Peshwa to 
conclude his lato engagements with the British government, 
without impeaching the validity of his own proceedings, 
and those of his predecessor. Nor could ho — according 
to the more admissible rules, derived from practice and 
prescription—justly refuse to admit the exercise of these 
independent rights of dominion, on the part of the Peshwa, 
which both Sindiah and his predecessor assumed, in a state 
of acknowledged subordination to his Highness s paramount 
authority.” 1 

The observation is emphatically just. It is the weak¬ 
ness of pedantry, or the villany of imposture, to affect to 
“ regulate any political question by the standard of a con¬ 
stitution;” when, however, the name may remain as it 
was, the thing is wholly or materially altered. Aud the 
inference is conclusive, that, if Sindiah and his predecessor 
had a right to adopt, without reference to the other states, 
what measures they chose in regard to foreign policy, so 
had the Peshwa ; if it was not unlawful in the Peshwa, it 
had in them been heretofore unlawful. In his anxiety, 
however, to uphold the fiction of a feudal superiority in 
the Peshwa, the Governor-! Jcncral uses a language almost 
contradictory, when ho says, both that Sindiah and his 
predecessor had “ uniformly exercised the powers of inde¬ 
pendent dominion,” and that they had “ uniformly acknow¬ 
ledged the supremacy of the Peshwa: ” the uniform exercise 
of the powers of independent dominion is the negation of 
all external supremacy. Besides, the word supremacy is 
a great deal too strong to express the sort of relation which 
the Peshwa ever bore to the rest of the Mahratta rulers. 
It imports, as borrowed from European affairs, a combina¬ 
tion of ideas, which represents not any thing which ever 
existed in India ; and, if employed as an accurate repre¬ 
sentation of any thing which ever existed in India, is only 
calculated to mislead. 

It is curious to observe with what assurance tlio 
Governor-General makes, and repeats again and again, 

1 Governor-General's Narrative, ut supra. Tl.irf. p. 319. Also the Governor- 
General’s instructions to the ItesiUent with Dowlut Kao Sindiah. Ibid, p, 129. 
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the assertion, that “the treaty of Basscin not only offers BOOK VI 
no injury to the independanoe of the feudatory Waliratta chap. xt. 

chiefs ; hut expressly provides additional security for it.” 1 --- 

The treaty was so worded, as not, in its terms, to contra- 1803 » 
diet sut h an assertion. But what sort of a conduct is 
this] Does it justify the attempt to pass upon the 
belief of other men a proposition, if it is true only in 
Sound, how great soever the difference between the sound 
and tho substance 1 

The oulv article of the treaty of Hussein, which referred 
directly to the other states, was the 12Lli ; according to 
which the Peshwa bound himself to make no war upon 
other spates, and to submit all his differences with them 
to the English government. And to this it is that, the 
Govern)ir-<Jt iieral in his said declarations refers. But 
what whs this except transferring the power of attempting 
to subvert the independence of the “ feudatory Mahratta 
chiefs” from tho Peshwa whom they did not fear, lo 'die 
English whom they excessively feared ! In this manner 
it was, that the treaty of I lasso in afforded additional 
security for their independence ? 

But 1 it us pass from the question, whether the Mahratta 
chiefs fail or had not just, reason for resenting the treaty 
of Jlaasiin: and let us consider the question of English 
interests naked, and by itself. What benefits to that 
people was it calculated to yield > And those benefits, 
were they an equivalent for the evils which, as it did 
produce them, so it ought to have been expected to 

produce I 

The Governor-General's own opinion of the good things 
likely ti flow from the treaty of Basseiu, is adumbrated 
in a great variety of general phrases, though they are ex¬ 
hibited nowhere in very distinct enumeration. We shall 
adduce a specimen of the more remarkable of his fornix of 
expression, and endeavour, with as much precision as 
possible, to ascertain the particulars at which they 
point. 

“The stipulations of tho treaty of Basseiu have been 
framed exclusively with a view to maintain tho general 

1 For this apod men, see Governor-Conorars Narrative. Ibid. p. 81H. See, 
too, p. 312. Also his instructions to the Resident, ut supra, p. 1*29; and the 
despatch, 25th September, IH03, cuininoncitiK Ibid. p. 109. 

VOL VI. y 
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BOOK VI. tranquillity of India, l>y preventing tho destruction of the 
chap. xi. Peshwa’s power, and by securing his just rights from 

-- violence and usurpation.” 1 

1803, “The object of Lord Wellesley’s policy is to establish a 
permanent foundation of general tranquillity in Tndia, by 
securing to every state the free enjoyment of its just 
rights and independence, and by frustrating every project, 
calculated to disturb the possessions, or to violato the 
rights of the established powers of Hindustan, or of the 
Deccan.” 2 

“Every principle of true policy demands, that no effort 
should be omitted by the British government to establish 
a permanent foundation of general tranquillity in India, by 
securing to every state tin- free enjoyment of its just 
rights and independence, and by frustrating every project, 
calculated to disturb tho possessions, or to violate the 
rights, of tho established powers of Hindustan, and of 
tho Deccan.” 3 

“The conclusion of the treaty of Bassoin promises to 
establish the British interests in the Maliratta empire, on 
the most solid and durable foundations ; to afford addi¬ 
tional security for tho permanent tranquillity and pro¬ 
sperity of the British dominions in India, and to effectually 
exclude the interests and influence of France from the 
Maliratta empire.” 4 

The object of the Govornor-Gonoral, as he himself is 
fond of describing it, was, “ A system of general defensive 
alliance between the British power and the several states 
of Hindustan.” 5 This was indeed a great and operose 
scheme of policy. Equally great, however, were tlio effects 
which tho Governor-General expected from it; permanent 
tranquillity, as ho thus declares, and justice, over the whole 
of India. 

When the Governor-General, however, after ascribing 
these grand effects to the consummation of his proposed 
alliance, not with one, but with all, or most of the leading 
states of India, proceeds, in the warmth of his mind, to 

* Governor-General's Narrative. Il>ul. p. 312. 3 Ibid, 

3 Ibid. p. 303. 4 Ibid. p. 318. 

5 Instructions to Colonel Collins. Ibid. p. 8. See, too, bis instructions to 
tho Resident at Poonali, 22nd of November, 1802, where lie describes it as a 
plan l * to combine the principal powers of liindustan in a general system of 
defensive alliance and guarantee,” Ibid. p. Go. Sec a iso Governor-General's 
Narrative, Ibid, p, 307.. 
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ascribe tliom alL to tlie single treaty with the Pcsliwu, we hook. VI. 
find him practising a very ordinary fallacy, that is, predi- oiiai’. j:i. 

eating of a pax - t, what ought to have been predicated only -- 

of the while; as if, because the head, limbs, and trunk, 18011, 
constitute a man, it should be affirmed that the human 
foot is a rational animal, 

it cannot bear to be affirmed, in a distinct proposition, 
that the mere addition of the inconsiderable power of the 
Pesliwa ga/o the British government such a commanding 
and absolute power all over India as every where to secure 
justice an 1 tranquillity ; that is, to compel uudeviating 
obedience to its commands on the part of every govern¬ 
ment on t-'iat continent. 

Besides, if it were allowed, for the sake of argument, 
that such a proposition were capable of being maintained, 
it, followed, that, no general system of alliance was re¬ 
quired ; that an alliance with the Peslrwu alone, exclusive 
of the rest of the Indian princes, accomplished simply all 
that was proposed to be accomplished, by the immense, 
and troublesome, and complicated machinery of alliances 
with all the princes in India. Why, then, did the Go¬ 
vernor-General aim at any more ‘I 

It is reasonable, however, to suppiinj, that the Govornor- 
Goneral means, what he so often tells ns that he means, 
namely, that the alliance with the Poshwa. was to bo con¬ 
sidered a;, about to fulfil the hopes which ho held forth, 
only in so far as it had a tendency to produce other alli¬ 
ances, from the union of which, all taken together, those 
great effects might bo expected to proceed. 

But wont tendency, then, bad the alliance with the 
Peshwa 1 1 produce other alliances of the same description 1 
We have seen, already, in what manner the Governor- 
General anil his agents siippo *«</, that it would produce 
them. They supposed that it would place the British 
power in a situation to coerce completely the other Mah- 
ratta sovereigns ; that is, to restrain them from every 
course o: action of which the British government should 
disapprove; and that the. Mahratta sovereigns, seeing the 
coercion unavoidable, would choose coercion with the 
benefit of having the British government bound to defend 
them, rather than coercion detached from that benefit. 

Experience, iir a very short time, demonstrated the 
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lacy of these expectations. The treaty with the Peshwa 
did not produce an alliance with any other of the Mah¬ 
ratta states whatsoever. It did not produce the tranquil¬ 
lity of all India. It produced one of the most widely 
extended wars which India had ever seen. If tills war 
reduced the Mahratta princes to the necessity of submit¬ 
ting to the will of the conqueror, it was not the alliance 
with the Peshwa, but the war, by which that submission 
was produced; an effect which the same cause might have 
equally secured, if the treaty of Bassein had never ex¬ 
isted. If it be said, that the treaty of Basseili produced 
the effects which the Governor-General applauds, by pro¬ 
ducing at any rate the war out of which they flowed ; 
what is this, but to say, that the treaty of Bassein was 
good, only as creating a pretext for war; and that it was 
fit and proper to bo made, for the mere purpose of creating 
it 1 But to perform a public act, with an intention to 
produce a war, is purposely to he the author of the war, 
only with a machination contrived to impose a contrary, 
that is, a wrong belief, upon the world. 

The good tilings derived from the treaty of Bassein, 
must, then, be regarded as all summed up in these two 
effects ; first, tho war with the Mahratta chiefs ; and, se¬ 
condly, the means which it contributed to the success of 
tho war. As to the war, if that was a good tiling, it 
might have boon easily produced without tho treaty of 
Bassein. Therefore tho treaty of Bassein deserves but 
little admiration or applause upon that account. As to 
the other question ; namely, in what proportion it contri¬ 
buted to the success of tho war, the Governor-General 
presents an answer on which he appears to lay the greatest 
stress. The treaty of Bassein was a contrivance to prevent 
the union of the Mahratta states. It is necessary, there¬ 
fore, to inquire, how far the truth of this allegation ex¬ 
tends. 

The treaty of Bassein was calculated to withhold tho 
Peshwa from any confederacy hostilo to the English. It 
was so far from calculated to prevent, that it was calcu¬ 
lated to produce, a confederacy hostilo to the English of 
all tho rest of the Mahratta states. 

A very limited question thus remains to be answered ; 
namely, how much tho chance of the accession of tho 
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1 eslnva would add to tho dangers arising' from tho chance UUOK VI. 
ot a conteleiuey, hostile to the English, among the other chap, m, 

Mahratta states; and how much would those dangers be -- 

lessened, by the certainty of his absence? The item in 1803. 
the account, it is evident, is the power of the Pcshwa; 
and, that being remarkably small, as the danger of a con¬ 
federacy could not he greatly augmented by its proseuee 
soH could not he greatly diminished by the reverse. 

There in, however, a view of tho danger, which is drawn 
by the Grvoruor-Uoneral, in very frightful colours. Ho 
says, that either Siudiah or llolkar must leave prevailed 
in the contest, subsisting between them at tho time when 
the treaty of Bassein was framed ; that the successful 
prince, wuoever it was, would have engrossed the power 
of the Pcshwa; would thence have become too powerful 
to be resisted by any of the other Mahratta prince* ; 
would ol course have subdued them all; and, uniting under 
his Kooptro the whole power of the. Mahratta nation, would 
lca \0 become a dangerous neighbour to the British state, 
l’Tum this danger it was delivered by tho treaty of Bas¬ 
sein. 

To mace of this an argument in favour of the treaty of 
Bus-sen 1 , two things must he allowed : it must he allowed 
that tho danger held forth was .such as it is represented ; 
and it u. ust be allowed that there was ho better lnelh Jcl 
of avert.ng that danger. Both maybe disputed, first, 
it is by no means certain, that the MaliraUa state world’ 
have assumed a shape more formidable <4 tho English, bad 
the contending princes been left to themselves. °lt is not 
even probable. The probability is, that Siudiah and Hol- 
kar, neither being able to succeed to tho extout of Via 
wishes, would have been obliged to compromise their dif¬ 
ferences. ; and tho Pcshwa might have acquired rather 
more oi power and independence, than I 10 had previously 
enjoyed. But if Siudiah prevailed ; as the greater power 
of that chieftain rendered it probable, if anv of" them pre¬ 
vailed, -.hat he would ho the,successful contender ; in what 
respect would his power ho greater, than it was before 
llolkar appeared 1 At. that time, lie was master of the 
Pcshwa ; and yet so little had he increased his strength, 
that a lucre adventurer was able in a few years to ruse 
au army, an army against which ho found it difficult to 
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BOOK VI. contend. Sindiah possessed not talents to bind together the 
chav. xr. parts of an extensive dominion, as discordant as tlioso of 

- a Mahratta empire; and liad lie united the llolkar pos- 

1803. sessions, and oven those of tlic Poshwa, to his own, he 
would have diminished, rather than increased, his efficient 
power. Experience showed that by the. attention ho was 
obliged to bestow in holding in obedience the Poshwa’s 
dominions in the south, his authority became little more 
than nominal, over his own in the north. 

It would be tedious to run over all the possible shapes 
into which, if left to themselves, the Mahratta states 


might then have fallen ; hut it may safely bo affirmed that 
no shape which they had any chance to assume would have 
been so formidable to the English, as that into which they 
were thrown by the treaty of Bassein. 

But if the reality of the danger, which the Governor- 
General thought ho foresaw, were as well proved as it 
appears to stand unsupported by proof, it would still 
remain to inquire whether it might not have been averted 
by other and better means, than the treaty of Bassein. 
Ilad the mind of the Governor-General not been imperi¬ 
ously guided by his passion for “ the system of general 
defensive alliance between the British power, and the se¬ 
veral states of Hindustan," ho might have interposed, 
with so much effect, in the character of an arbitrator, us 
to establish a balance in the Mahratta empire ; and a 
balance, which it would have boon easy for the British 
government to keep perpetually trimmed, He might have 
so terminated the subsisting disputes, as to make the 
power of Sindiah, of the Peshwa, Holkar, and the Raja of 
Berar, nearly equal. In the contests which would of 
course prevail among them, the British government, by 
always showing itself disposed to succour the weakest 
party, might have possessed a pretty complete security 
for maintaining the Mahratta empire, if there was any use 
in such a care, in the shape which it had thus been inten¬ 
tionally made to assnmo. Not only did the power of the 
British state enable it to interpose with a weight which 
none of the parties would have been easily induced to 
resist; but such was in fact the state and disposition of 
the parties, that they all appealed eagerly to the British 
government, and most earnestly solicited its interference. 
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The Governor-General, by rushing, with eyes fixed on BOOK VI, 
nothing but the beauties of his “defensive system,” to nur. _\i. 

the conclusion of a treaty which gave to the British the -- 

government in fact of one member of the Mahratta state, JWO.'I. 
and threatened in a most alarming manner the independ¬ 
ence of all the rest, sacrificed the high advantage of 
acting at a mediator among the Mahratta princes, and 
created a confederacy which hardly any other combination 
of circuit,-stances could have produced. 

The Governor-General ascribes to the treaty of Bassom 
only ono other advantage, of the importance of which it 
seems desirable that an estimate should bo made; namely, 
the destitution of the French influence in the Mahratta 
state. In the first place, it was not the treaty of Basseiii 
by which that destruction was produced ; it was the war 
with Sin liah ; and a war with Siudiah, if it had born 
worth a war, would have produced it without the treaty 
of Basse!n. But, though what tho treaty of Bassein d:d 
not produce was the destruction of the French influence, 
what the treaty of Basseiu did produce was the union of 
Siudiah with the Raja of Berar, and the necessity, in order 
to accomplish that destruction, of vanquishing both of 
those princes together, instead of one. 

Tho Governor-General, as suited bia argument, and 
probably at that timo his state of mind, represents the 
danger fern French influence as prodigiously great. Not 
only does lie affirm tho power possessed by the French 
officers in the service of Siudiah, to have been highly 
alarming to t.lio British government ; hut lie holds it. out 
as probable, that some of the contending parties in ti e 
Mahratta state would have solicited the aid of tho French 
governriu ut, have received a French army from Europe, 
have pre\aileil over all its opponents, and so have estab¬ 
lished a great Mahratta empire, supported and governed 
by the Fienoli. Upon this theory of evil it will probably 
not be expected that I should bestow many words. 

Tho influence of tho French with Siudiah was at tlys 
time so ibr from great, that it was completely undermined, 
and tottering to its fall. Bo well aware of this was Per¬ 
ron, the officer at the head of the French party, that ho 
had already intimated to the English an intention, which 
ho soon after fulfilled, of withdrawing himself from the 
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BOOK VI. Mahratta service. Nat only Sindiah, bat all his chiefs, 
oiur. xi, had become jealous of the French to the highest degree. 

■-■ It was known to the English, that he meditated, and had 

1803. already begun, a reduction of their power ; 1 the English 
found, at the end of the war, that, instead of objecting to 
the condition which they proposed to him, of excluding 
the French from his service, he was eager to close with 
it; and there seems little room for doubt, that if the 
treaty of Bassein had not been concluded, the Governor- 
General might, if he chose, have made an arrangement 
with Sindiah for discharging the French, without the 
lamentable expenso of war. 2 

But if the condition and influence of the French officers 
had much more nearly corresponded with the apprehen¬ 
sions of the Governor-General, it is high time that a more 
sober estimate of the danger, than hitherto they have 
been accustomed to make, should be suggested to him 
and to his countrymen. If the assertion wore made, that 
it would not be in the power of the French officers to 
render Sindiah, or any native power, much more formidable 
than it would be without them, it would not be easy to 
refute that opinion. What renders tile native sovereigns 
weak, is less the badness of their military officers, than 
the badness of their governments; and, under such go¬ 
vernments, no officers can be very instrumental in the 
creation of strength. If the commanding officer has not 
land assigned for the maintenance of ids troops, he is 
always without resources: if he has laud lie becomes a 
civil ruler ; and the multiplicity anti extreme difficulty 
of his civil functions leave little of his time for military 
cares. Besides, he lias then an interest in peace ; both 
because Iris country yields most when he is most attentive 
to it, and because his troops are more easily maintained 
at home than in the field. In the next place, to form a 
right judgment on this important subject, it is necessary 
duly to consider how many powerful causes must all be 
united, all operate in conjunction, to produce an efficient 
and formidable army. Of these, some of the most im- 

1 Col. Collins’s Despatch, Ibid. p. 17, 18. 

2 The Governor-General himself was of this opinion, when he first sent 
Colonel Collins to the camp of Sindiah, with un expectation that lie would not 
only dismiss the Trench officers, but accept the English subsidiary force ; that 
is, give up his military power entirely to tho English. 
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portent are incapable of existing in the armies officered hook. VI. 
by Europeans in the servico of the native princes of <u u . x , 
iudia. Allowing, what never would happen, that the 
physical requisites of an army were all provided, and 1808. 
bearing :n mind that all the efficiency of these requisites 
depends upon the sort of machine which the officers, 
considered as an organized body, compose, tlio reader will 
easily perceive, that of the causes necessary to render 
that machine a good one, some of the most important 
cannot, n the circumstances we arc contemplating, over 
bo found. r Io give to a body of men, that most peculiar, 
that highly artificial, and, when contemplated by itself, 
most extraordinary turn of mind, which is necessary to 
convert them into an organ of life, of unity, of order, of 
action, and energy, to the aiumalo and inanimate mate¬ 
rials of an army, requires the utmost force of the legal 
and popular sanctions combined, but. neither the legal 
lieu the popular sanction can he made to operate with 
any cot siduruhle force upon Frenchmen, in such a situa¬ 
tion as that of officers in the army of an Indian Prince. 

What ii there, in such a situation, to restrain tko opera¬ 
tion of private views, arising, from the love of money, or 
the lo\e ol power, from pique, iroiu jealousy, from envy, 
limn rlotli, and the many thousand causes, which are 
always producing opposition among men when they are 
not un lei tho operatiem of the strongest motives to resist 
them! Under a European government, it is not the 
power of tho General, which produces that unity of will 
by which ail army is animated, in general, his power 
would be far from adequate to so extraordinary an effect, 
flic w uilc power of government, operating with unlimited 
command over the means both ol reward and puuisanieut; 
tho whole force of the popular sanction, holding forth tho 
hatred and contempt, or tho love and admiration, of those 
among whom he is to spend his days, as the portion of 
every man who eonioi'tns, or does not conform, to what 
is expected of men in his situation, arc not only a ided 
to the authority of the General, but, so difficult is the. 
effect accounted, that, even when all these forces, operat¬ 
ing together, produce it to any considerable degree, the 
wotld thinks that it never can express sufficient admira¬ 
tion, nevoi bestow a sufficient portion of applause. Which 
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BOOK VI. of these great, and indispensable powers, had any exist- 
oiiAi-. xi. ence in the case of Perron, or any other officer, in a similar 

-ease 1 Upon his officers, it is plain, the popular or moral 

lsoA sanction had no means of operation. What cared they, 
what should be thought of them by the people of Sindiah’s 
court or kingdom, as soon as it was more agreeable for 
them to be gone than to remain 1 What oared they for 
his punishments, when they hail it in their power to make 
their escape from his dominions 1 A body of officers, in 
such a situation, is a rope of sand. The General who 
leads them is their slave ; because ho can retain their 
service only by pleasing them: he ean seldom please one 
set of them, without displeasing another : and he dares 
not restrain their excesses ; which produce two deplorable 
effects, the unavoidable loss of discipline, and the hatred, 
wherever lie advances, of the people whom ho is unable 
to protect. The chances, therefore, aro innumerable, 
against the event, that; an army, officered as that of Bin* 
diah by Frenchmen, should ever become formidable to oue 
officered as that of the British in India. 

Of this truth, the Governor-General himself appears 
to have been not altogether unapprized. The evidence is 
exhibited in the instructions which he issued to the Oom- 
mander-iu-CTiief, at the commencement of the war, for 
holding out to the French officers inducements to abandon 
the service of Sindiali ; and in the hopes which he enter¬ 
tained that those invitations would produce their effect, 1 
It is exhibited also in the declarations which he makes of 
the acquiescence with which, in several states of circum¬ 
stances, ho would have beheld the continuance of the 
French officers in the service of Sindiah, Thus, the Go¬ 
vernor-General, when he conceived suspicious that the 
Peshwa, even subsequent to liis flight from Poonah, would 
refuse to execute his engagements for receiving the Eng¬ 
lish mercenary force, declared that he would not attempt 
compulsion, nor risk a war with a combination of the 
Mahratta powers, even for the mighty benefits of the 
treaty of Hussein. 3 Again, when he despaired of inducing 
Sindiah to accede to the terms of his defensive alliance, he 
assured him, that the English government would still 


1 Sue papers of Tiistruc.tifms. Iliiil. p. 156, &e. 

2 Papers on the Mahratta War, lit supra, p, 68. 
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gladly preserve with him the relations of amity and peace, ROOK A'), 
provided he did not resist the treaty of Bassein, or in- chap. xi. 

fringe the lights of any British ally. 1 In other words, - 

had the Peshwa not agreed to put his military power into l* 10 **. 
the hands of tho English, the Governor-General would 
have quietly behold tho whole, of tho Maliratta states, 

Bindiali’s Frenchmen and all, existing in their usual inde¬ 
pendence and turbulence, rather than incur tho evils of 
a w ar for the sake of producing a change ; and had Sindiah 
not assumed an attitude which implied a determination 
to resist tho treaty of Basse! 11 , the Governor-General would 
not have made war upon him, in order to olleot tho de¬ 
struction of his European force; a war which, nevertheless, 
had that destruction been essential to the security of the 
state which he ruled, it would have been incumbent upon 
him to make.' 

As to vhe chance of the arrival of a French army from 
Europe, a chance which the Governor-General represents 
as most formidable, how that was diminished by tho 
treaty of Bassoin, it is not easy to perceive. If anything 
was likely to induce Sindiah and the Baja of Berar to seek 
assistance from an army of French men, of whom they 
weie jealous only somewhat less than they wore of the 
English, it was the treaty of Basset a. If it lie said, that 
the reduction which was effected of the power of Sindiah 
would have deprived a French army of the assistance to 
which it might otherwise have looked, it was tho war, by 


1 Governot-General's letter to Simlinh, Ibid. p. 134. also I til). 

a When Uw Governor-Geneml, it may be further observed, tells Simliuh, that 
lie hud not tie me uis of defending himself against the. miserable power <»f 
liolkur, (Urn , p. I 111, 133.) ho surely made a very sum 11 account ol‘ Poitou uiiJ 
his battalion*-. It. Ikus been given, in parliament, as the opinion of two men, 
not apt to a;tree. <m disputable, "rmuul, of both Hast ini's ami Francis, tint 
European oil errs, and disciplined ImUalUms, were to the native prim-.es, espt - 
ciully the Miilirat.lua, it source of weakness, not of strength, who, thoue; l 
fonuhlahlti h; r their irregular warfare, could nut he so in a pitched battle. Se$ 
llopurt of the debate, on the state of affairs in India, 6th of April, lrtOii. 1c was 
affirmed on t uit occasion by Mr. Francis, that after tin; minutest investigatim , 
he found there wore not more, than twelve French officers in the vholi 
ilnliratta sorice. And it is worthy of remark, that no specific statement d tli) 
number, nothing hut large general expressions, is given by the Indian govern- 
moiit. Fran<is, moreover* affirms, that of the. force under (lie command of 
l’crron, the f. renter part wore ordinary Miihraitu troops; but a small portion 
(tillcored by li urupeans, or disciplined iu Uie Kmoj>euu maimer,—M. 

It is very :-ertalu that Mr. l-raneis’s infonmirioii was incorrect, l’orty 
officers, liritish subjects, serving in Perron's brigades* left the service on tlm 
breuking out of tlio war, and were pensioned. There wore as many mure. 
Frenchmen and foreigners, Sketch oi Native Corps, tit).—VV. 
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BOOK VI. which this effect was produced, not the treaty of Bassein. 
chain xi. This is another argument which proves that the treaty of 

- - Bassoin was good only as furnishing a pretext for the war 

1803. with Siudiali and Berar. 

Had Englishmen been capable of forming a sober esti¬ 
mate of the circumstances of Franco, at that time in a 
situation very little calculated for sending an army to 
India, the value attached to this contingency would not 
have been great. Neither would it be easy to show, that 
her chances of success, had France conducted an army 
to India, would not have been fully as great, at the close 
of the Mahratta war, as before. A prospect of deliverance 
from the English would probably liavo roused the whole 
Mahratta nation, then peculiarly exasperated, to have joined 
the invaders. As for tin; loss of Sindrah’s French officers, 
it would have boon easy to supply their place, and to 
incorporate with the European battalions as many native 
troops as their funds could maintain. In regard to pecu¬ 
niary supply, Sindiah could not lie loss capable of aiding 
them after the war than before, lie was totally incapable 
at both times. 

The Governor-General not only made a very high esti¬ 
mate of the advantages arising from the treaty of Bassein : 
he had a contrivance for making a very low estimate of 
the expense which it produced, it produced, indeed, a 
war, which laid upon the East India Company a frightful 
load of dobt. But the contending armies of Sindiah and 
liolkar could not, the Governor-General informs us, have 
been kept in the held, without ravaging the territories of 
the English and the Nizam; and to stand protected against 
this danger, armies must have been placed on the frontiers, 
which would have cost nearly as much as the war. This 
is one of those vague assertions, which, without much 
regard to their foundation, are so often hazarded, when 
they are required to servo a particular purpose, but which 
answer that purpose only so long as they are looked at 
with a distant and a careless eye. In the present case, 
it may be safely affirmed, that all tho expense which a 
plan of defence required would have been the merest trifle 
in comparison with the enormous expenditure of the war. 
That much would have been required for defence, is fully 
contradicted by the Governor-General himself; who con- 
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fhleutly alVirmed his belief, that the treaty of BasHuin, BOOK VI. 
however alarming and odious to Sindiah ami llolkar, would chap, xi - 

yet be unable to move them to hostilities, because they- 

know their own weakness, and the dreadful consequences 1803. 
of a war with the British power. If for the mighty 
interests, placed at stake by the treaty of Bassein, it was 
yet improbable they would daro to provoke the British 
anger, it was next to a certainty, that they would be 
careful not to provoke it for the sake of a little plunder. 

To have placed the subsidiary force with the NIaam 
upon Ins frontier, and to have increased t.<> the necessary 
extent the troops stationed in Mysore, presented but little 
demand for expenditure, beyond what the niaiuteuanco 
of that portion of the army would have required in any 
other 8nation. If some little expense, must, have attended 
these movements, it would be absurd to spook of it coolly 
as fit U be compared with the lingo expenditure of the 
Mahratta war. 

We are now then prepared to exhibit, in a few words, 
the statement of profit and loss by the treaty of Bassein. 

What was gained by it was, the dependence of tlie Peslnva, 
and nothing more: wind was lest by it was, all that was 
lost by the Mahratta war. The loss by the Mahratta war 
is the access of what it produced in evil above wha.it 
produced in good. Of the good and the evil which was 
produced by tho Mahratta war, nothing can be spoken 
with precision, till it is known what, they are. An account, 
therefoie, of the events, and of the results of the war, 
will ustfully precede the portion which remains of the 
inquiry into the nature and ellbets of the treaty of 
Bassein. 

To liftvt; fully exposed the fallacy anil unfairness of tho assertions in tho 
text, it wot-Id have been necessary to have followed if almost phrase by phrase; 
but tilts would have involved a prolixity equally tedious, in addition "i> wont 
has preceded, therefore, it will he sulliciem to point out a few of the leading 
extmipliliai(ions of want of candour or correctness, as far as they can be ex¬ 
tracted from a very discursive and prolonged series of cavils. In professing to 
discuss the question of iCnglish interests, ‘naked’ as tho writer expresses it, 
stir.tired by the treaty of Hussein, he does little more than strain Lord Wel- 
le.fclov’s vague phraseology to conclusions to which it was not intended to lent. 

“ The stipulations of tlm treaty of Hussein,say* I .on l YVc.llesloy, “have Inou 
framed exc usively to maintain the general tranquillity of India, by preventing 
the destruction of tho Peshwa'a power." Therefore, argues the author, Lord 
"Wellesley either mistook a part for the whole, and identified the l’eshwu with 
all the powers of indin, or lie concluded that the Peshwa’s aid was to give the 
Knglish the power uf controlling nr coercing all the rest. Now the Governor- 
General’s object, although he does uot always very guardedly express d, is 
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BOOK Yl. clearly the annunciation of a system, not of a particular case. A system of 
general defensive alliance between the British power and the several states of 
ctiAP. xi. Hindustan. The policy and practicability of such a system may require hivex- 
- tigation; hut it is uu unworthy occupation to squabble about words, ami for a 
|q,wi loose phrase or two to fix upon Lord Wellesley the absurdity of confounding 
i oUo. y K} Pealiwa with all the states of JJindnxtan. 

The alllame with the 1‘eshwit did not, it is urged, produce a general de¬ 
fensive alliance—it produced war; therefore a war was the good thing 
realized for the British by the treaty of Basse in. But war, us has been ob¬ 
served, was not the necessary, it was only a contingent consequence of that 
treaty, and one regarded as improbable. It was a contingency too, worth 
risking for tbo establishment of a controlling authority at l'oomth, by winch an 
accession of territory was obtained, means of enlarging our military resources 
acquired, chance of annoyance from foreign foes obviated, and the dominions 
of tile British and the Nizam placed in a position of improved sec urity and 
strength. These were solid advantages, and that they were worth fighting for 
w as proved by the result, as they were not only preserved, but were largely 
extended at the termination of the war. So far, therefore, it may be admitted 
that the war was not a bad thing, but it was not the proposed nor the neces¬ 
sary consequence of the Treaty of Bassein. That in the w ar which ensued, it 
was an advantage to have the amity instead of the enmity of the t’cshwn, no 
one but our author could .‘•eviously have questioned. That the. Mahratta con¬ 
federacy', concentrated under one powerful head, would have been u dangerous 
neighbour, is undeniable, altlmugh we may admit there was little probability 
of any such consolidation, And the benefits expected from the pacific media¬ 
tion of the British power, between tin: Mahratta states, are controverted by 
fuel and likelihood. What had been the result of a pacific mediation between 
the Mahrattjis and tile Nizam? The almost extermination of the latter. No 
interposition but that of have could have been of the slightest efficacy. it may 
reasonably be doubted if the British Govci nment, by always showing itself 
disposed to succour the weakest party, would have been less mixed up with 
Maliralta politics, would have: incurred less trouble and cost, would less 
assuredly have ctigrosstjU tlie whole military control of the country, than by 
the Governor-General's system of subsidiary alliances. 

Tint apprehension expressed by the Gjovcrnor-Gencral of the French in tbo 
Mahratta service, may have been exaggerated, but the hostilities that followed 
showed that the danger, although not such as to have authorized a war, of 
which the sole object should have l>ccn its removal, w;te not imaginary. The 
force under General Perron was numerous and well organized, and other dis¬ 
ciplined brigades, even without their Kurojieun officers, were far from being 
insignificant opponents in more than one’engagement. Whatever may have 
been the probability of succours from Kfrrope, it was infinitely diminished by 
the Treaty of Hussein,, which placed the maritime provinces of the Fcsliwa, 
and the subordinate chiefs who were faithful to him, under British military 
control. That aggressions against the territories of the Company and the 
Nizam would have occurred, is exceedingly probable, and tlie means of guard¬ 
ing against them might have been less simple than the text supposes; at any 
rate, it was a contingency against which it was incumbent effectually to pro¬ 
vide, and this provision involved a certain expenditure, as well as a precarious 
stale of relations to which it could not be expected that any government of 
character would long submit. 

In conclusion, it is said, that nothing was gained by the treaty of Bassotn 
but the dependence of the Peshwa, and all that was lost by the war was lost 
by the treaty. Jt will be seen, that very great advantages were gained by the 
war: the immediate gain was also much more than tlie dependence of the 
Peshwa. An advance was made in the extension of the British power, not 
only of immense magnitude in itself, but fertile in consequences the most mo¬ 
mentous to our dominions in India. As these results were not fully foreseen, 
they form no part of the merit of those liy whom the ground was prepared for 
them, hut they establish a balance of advantage which is fairly to tie taken 
into account in estimating the consequences of the Mahratta war. We may 
reply confidently, then, to the two questions of our author, — first, that, the 
treaty of Basscin did not create the necessity although it involved the con¬ 
tingency of war; and, secondly, that the advantages realized by the treaty 
were not only of sufficient yalnc to render the contingency worth hazarding, 
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tint they could m-t have been declined upon the plea of .such a contingency, in 
justice or with honour. 

The prospect of the war with Sindiah and the lkijaof Herar, was enntt in¬ 
putted with unea-iiiCsa by the authorities in Kurland; and pending instruc¬ 
tions from die Select Committee, liord Gastlereagh addressed to the Marquis 
Wellesley the views which he had been led to entertain, in the form of distinct 
notes. Although much that is remarked in these notes is just, yet the con¬ 
clusion is foe recommendation of a line of policy which would have led to the 
same consequences. It was proposed to modify, noi to annul the treaty of 
Hussein ; to retain the lauds assigned for the siiUddiury force, and to hold that 
force always disposable for the service of the Peshwa, although not si it ion ed 
within his buniinons, and its employment being discountenanced as mud as 
possible by the Resident, The object of this modiheatiou was to avoid the 
semblance’ of interfering with the Mahratta c.oufedeiacy, but the appearance 
signified H tie, as Ions as the interference was real, ami the subservience < f a 
British tone to tiic will of the I’eshwa was not likely to be an inoperative in¬ 
strument in his hands. The other Mahratla chiefs nmild have had j.s lii'llo 
reason to I.a satisfied with tliis jdao as with that aclualiy adopted, tlie mot id¬ 
eation of iv iich was prevented by the occurrence of hostilities. 

Lord 0 istleroagh’a observations were referred by Lord Wellesley to 
different, persons of eminence in India for their opinion, and bis printed cos- 
patches contain me remarks of Major < i uncivil Wellesley upon the docinnuit. 
According to General Wellesley's motions, the- policy of a connexion with the 
Mali rat ins, did not arise from tin: runmwmn subsisting previously 1 1 the o in¬ 
quest of Mysore, between the Company, the Mali rat ir.s, ami the Nizam, by the 
treaty concluded in L71W at Puoitah ; but subsequently to the conquest of 
Mysore, it- originated, 1st, in the necessity of preserving the slate of the Nizam 
in independence ; ‘iiully, in the unjust claims of the MuhnUta nation on the 
Nizam; dully, lit the certainty thin those claims would he.asserted in arms, 
and that tl o Nizam must submit, unless he should protect himself by raising 
an army, 1o he otticered by Kuropc.Tn adventurers, particularly From lmieii; 
4thlv, the necessity of preventing the Nizam from enWtaiidng those adven¬ 
turers, am of aH-mling him prulcclhAi aC least to equal that which he would 
have procured for himself, by those means, even at the risk oi a war with the 
wimio Mahratta nation. There can lie little reasonable doubt that theMOurity 
of the Nixi.ni, b> the protection given him by the British, was looked upon by 
tho Malmirtas as snatching from their grtem a certain victim, and that sooner 
or later tlu-v would attempt to vindicate their pretensions by arms. The pre¬ 
vention of his particular event, was, accord mg to General Wellcdcy the main 
object ol'the views of the Governor-! iencral in proposln^a general defensive 
alii mice, aid in the <til!Umltio< attending a general alliance lie sought fm- that 
of the Peshwa as dividing and diminishing the. Mahratta strength. An.nherof 
General Wellesley’s arguments in favour of the treaty is, that at tin peiiod 
when it was formed, all the Mahratla forces, Sindiah idol Golkar included, ro- 
pouledly u *ged the Governor-General to settle the I Vs)nva's affairs ; and what¬ 
ever may have been the Insincerity of the two principal parlies, it was prmed, 
by tho iliacrity with whicli many of the chiefs of the liocean Joined the Lngl. sli, 
that they were well pleased to see them alVord succour to the i'eshwa. “ - he 
Southern cuiefs, who are the prineipal support of the government ol IVonn-h, 
had not su iinitti d to Golkar, they were in arms waiting for the arrival of the 
British tro>ps, and they joined lhr. army when it arrived in their neighbuir- 
imod.” 1 oe stipulations of tho treaty of llasseiu, therefore, were not in oppo¬ 
sition to the sentiments professed or entertained by the majority of the 
Mahratta liicfs. Of the general policy of such alliances General Wellesley 
remarks, Mat in the actual state of politics among Asiatic powers, no perma¬ 
nent syste n could be adopted which would preserve the weak against the 
strong* and would keep all for any length of time In their relative situations, 
and the wluile in peace, excepting there should he one power which either by 
the superiority of its strength, its military system, or ns resources, should pre- 
- ponderate and lie able to protect all. That prot.mideratmg power was the 
Company, ind the exercise of its authority in defending the weak aguu.st the 
aggression of tliu strong, in preventing all unjust wars, in prohibiting, in fact, 
all war within India, was a magnanimous and wise policy, which* although not 
carried into operation without resistance, and not wholly effected upmi the 
principles which influenced Marquis Wellesley, has ultimately succeeded. 
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YJ Some of the more powerful of the oppressors have, in defence of their right to 
commit aggression, provoked the British power to inflict upon them political 
XI* extermination, hut the greater number of the weaker princesliuve been rescued 

__ from the most grievous and intolerable oppression, the people have been pro- 

, tceted from plunder and devastation, and the general condition of India has 
n been changed from a scene of perpetual warfare to a state of universal tran¬ 
quillity. Wellesley Despatches, vol v. Letter from Lord CastIcreagh, Presi¬ 
dent of the Board of Control, with paper of observations, 4tli March, 1H04, 
p. 3412. Major General Wellesley's observations on the preceding docu¬ 
ment, p. 31H. 


CHAPTER XII. 

Objects to. which the Operations of the Army in the North 
were to be directed. — Objects to which the Operations of 
the Army in the South were to be directed. — Minor Ob¬ 
jects of the IfW.— General Lake takes the field. — His¬ 
tory of the French Force in the Service of Sindiah, and 
of his Possessions in the Doab .— History of the Emperor 
Shah Aulum continued. — Faith of AUyghur, and Cap¬ 
ture of the Fort. — Battle of Delhi, and Surrender of 
the Emperor to the English. — Agra taken. — Battle of 
Lus'waree. — French. Force in the Service of Sindiah 
destroyed, and his Dominions in the Doab transferred to 
the English, — Operations of the Army under General 
Wellesley in the South. — Ahmednuggur taken .— Battle 
of Assye .— lloorhanpore and Asscerghitr taken. — Sin¬ 
diah makes an Overture towards Peace. — Battle of 
Argau-m, - Siege and Capture of the Fort of Gawil- 
gliur. — Operations in Bundelcund. — In Cuttack. — In 
Guzerat. — Negotiation with the Raja of lierar. —• Treaty 
concluded. — Negotiation with Sindiah. — Treaty con¬ 
cluded .— Engagements with the minor Princes near the 
Jumna. — Sindiah enters into the defensive Alliance .— 
Governor-General's Account of the Benefit derived from 
the defensive Alliances, and the Mahratta War. — In¬ 
vestigation of that Account. 

I ^OR the war, as soon as it should begin, the Governor- 
General had prepared a most extensive scheme of 
operations. To General Lake, the Cominander-m-Chiof, 
at that time present with the army on the upper frontiers, 
instructions had been sent on the 28 th of June ; pointing 
out, not only the necessity of placing the army under his 
command, with the utmost expedition, in a state of pre- 
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paration for the field, but also, though briefly, and in the EOOK VI. 
form of notes, the objects to the attainment of which the oiiap. xii. 

operations of that army would immediately be directed. —-• 

On the subsequent exertions of the Communder-in-Ohief, 1800 , 
to make ready for action, the Governor-General bestows 
unqualified praise. “ By the indefatigable activity,” says 
lie, “zeal, ability, and energy of General Lake (whoso per¬ 
sonal exertions have surpassed all former example, and 
have bo.m the main source oi the success of the war in 
that quarter) the army of Bengal, on the north-west fron¬ 
tier of Oude, was placed, towards the close of the month 
of July, in a state of preparation and equipment favour¬ 
able to the immediate attack of M. Perron's force, as soon 
as authentic advices should be received of the commence¬ 
ment of hostilities in the Deccan.” 1 

In tl is part of the extensive field, which the plan of 
of the Governor-General embraced, he gave notice of two 
militarj, and two political, objects. The first of the mili¬ 
tary objects was to conquer the whole of that portion of 
Sindiah s dominions which lay between the Ganges and 
the Jumna . destroying completely the French force by 
which that district was protected ; extending the Com¬ 
pany's f rontier to the Jumna ; and including the cities of 
Delhi a id Agra, with a chain of posts, sufficient for pro¬ 
tecting the navigation of the river, on the right bank of 
the Jumna. The second of tiie military objects was of 
minor importance; the annexation of Bundeleund to the 
British dominions. 

The political objects were also two. The first, to ise 
the language of the Governor-General, was, “the posses¬ 
sion of the nominal authority of the Mogulthat is to 
say, the possession of ins person, and thereafter tlm me 
of his name, to any purpose to which the use of that 
name might ho found advantageous. Together with the 
city of Delhi, the person of the Mogul had for a series of 
years been subject to Sindiah ; rnoro immediately, at that 
particular moment, to Perron, as the vicegerent of Siudiali 
in that part of Ids kingdom. The acquisition of the 
country would, of course, place the Mogul, too, in British 
hands. The second of the Governor-General’s politi¬ 
cal objects was, an extension of his general scheme of 

1 Letters, ut supra, j>. 151, £J4. 
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BQOK VI. alliance. He desired that the whole of the petty states to 
chap, xii, the southward and westward of the Jumna, from Jyneghur 

—- to Bundclcund, should be united in “ an efficient system 

1803. 0 f alliance” with the British government.' 

Such were the ends to be pursued in the north ; for the 
accomplishment of which the Commauder-in-Chief was 
vested with the same sort, of powers, which had already 
been conveyed to General Wellesley, for tbo more secure 
attainment of those which were aimed at in the south. 
General Wellesley was expected, with the force under his 
command, to defeat the confederate army of Sindiah and 
the Raja of Berar; to protect from all danger, in that 
direction, the dominions of the Company and their allies ; 
and to establish, in their subsidizing form, the govern¬ 
ments of the Nizam, the Peahwa, and Gaokwar. 

The province of Cuttack separated the Company’s do¬ 
minions in Bengal, from the Northern Circars. By the 
oonquest of this district, the territory of the English 
nation in the northern part of India would be united, on 
the eastern coast, with that in the south, and would ex¬ 
tend in one unbroken lino from tho mountains on the 
frontier of Tibet to Capo Comorin ; the Mahrattas on that 
side of India would bo deprived of all connexion with tho 
sea, and hence with the transmarine enemies of the Anglo- 
Indian government; a communication not liable to the 
interruption of tho monsoons would be formed between 
Calcutta and Madras; and an additional portion of the 
Bengal frontier would bo delivered from the chance of 
Mahratta incursions. Tho province of Cuttack belonged 
to the Raja of Berar. Preparations were made for in¬ 
vading it about the time at which the operations of tho 
principal armies should commence. 2 

Sindiah possessed the port of Buroaeh, and a contiguous 

1 Governor-General's Letter to the Commander-in-chief, dated 27th of 
July, 1803. Ibid. p. 150. 

' 2 Whatever difference of opinion may prevail as to the merits of the Mar- 
qubbs Wellesley's public correspondence, relative to Mahratta polities before 
the war, it is impossible to withhold admiration from it after the war liud 
become Inevitable. It is a remarkable exhibition of activity and comprehen¬ 
siveness of mind. All the great objects both of a political and military nature 
are pointed out with a most perfect Knowledge of the situation and circum¬ 
stances of the. different native chiefs, and with a distinct and full enunciation 
of the purposes most advantageous to Itritish interests. At the same time he 
is most liberal in his confidence as to the means by which the objects are to be 
effected, and most prodigal in his gratitude for their successful accomplish¬ 
ment.—W. 



SIND [All’s FORCE. ;i39 

district on the coast of Ouzcrat. 'Dio government' of BOOK VI. 
Bombay was made ready to seize them, as soon as the ivar chap. xii. 
should l)t declared. 

General I 41 ICO took tho field with an army of 10,900 1803> 

men, consisting of about two hundred European artillery, 
three regiments of European, and live of native cavalry, 
one regiment of European, and eleven battalions of native 
infantry. Besido this force, about :i,0OO men were as¬ 
sembled near Allahabad for the invasion of liundelcund ; 
and about. 2000 were collected at Jit irzapoov, to cover 
Benares, and guard the passes ol' the adjoining moun¬ 
tains. 

Tho army of Sindiah, to which General Lake was to be 
opposed, was under the command of a Frenchman, named 
Perron, anil stated by tho Governor-General, on grounds 
of course a little uncertain, to have consisted of 10,000 <v 
17,000 infantry, formed and disciplined on the European 
plan ; wi'.h a largo body of irregular infantry, from fittecu 
to twenty thousand horse, and a train of artillery, which 
tlio Governor-General describes, as both numerous an l 
well appointed. 1 

To understand tho nature of the power of Sindiah, iu 
this quarter of India, a short history is required, not only 
of the peculiar composition of Ins army, but also of the 
territorial acquisitions which lie there retained. Deboigiie, 
though not tho first Frenchman who was admitted into 
tho army of Sindiah, was the first who obtained any con¬ 
siderable degree of power. Born a Savoyard, of parents 
respectable, though poor, after having served some lime 


i Vide Gorcrnm-Oeneml'H Notes rotative t» tlie into transactions in tin) 
Muhrattu on pirn. Ibid. p. it is instructive to observe the prevalence < >f 

tsxuKaeratioi; ; Col. Collins, in his hitter from Simliah’s camp, eluted 7rh of 
April", lisO’2, toys, Since my arrival iU litis court, I hove obtained more accu¬ 
rate in forma :ion of the state of the rcKiilur infantry in the service of Dowlnt 
Kao Simliah -.Inin I heretofore possessed. 1 believe your l«onlshlp may rely on 
the (jurroetm.?.s of lie following .statement., tiencra) I'erron commands foi r 
bntpulea of native infantry, each consisting <*t ten battalions of sepoy;. 
The complement of a battalion is 7 lb firelocks, ami every corps is com man del 
bv two or th -ee European utHrovs.,’ ibid p 17. by this statement, Perron'* 
infantry aimuntert to 2H.IH0, mure than omMialf buyout! the estimate, ot the 
Uoxeinor-fh nerul. which yet we may .suppose beyom) the mark.—M. 

'I’ho anther of the account of the Corps in the Service of Native Princes 
states, that 1 erron eoimuaiHled at tin; bruaking out of flic war, forty tattulioi s 
of 7oil men each, with 4 train of H«> pieces of cannon, and ftOOO cavalry, tic 
neral Ho B< i^ne's own statement, to Colonel I rancklm was, that the force 
which lie raised was of three hritfalos, uiunimtuig to 24,000 men, with 130 
pieces of cannon. Life of Shall A lent, 1‘JsJ.—W. 
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iu the army of his own prince, he entered the more 
splendid service of Fiance, in quality of an ensign in the 
Irish brigades. 1 In the vicissitudes of liis early life, we 
must content ourselves with effects ; the causes very fre¬ 
quently remain unknown. We find him, next, an ensign 
in a Russian army, serving against tho Turks. Ho was 
here taken prisoner ; carried to Constantinople ; and sold 
as a slave. After the war, being redoomed by his parents, 
lie repaired to St. Petersburg, found means to recommend 
himsolf, and was made a lieutenant. He was detached to 
some Russian post on the Turkish frontior, and had some 
fortune to command tho escort which attended Lord Percy 
in a progress among the Grecian Islands. In consequence 
of the impression which he must have made upon that 
nobloman, Lord Percy furnished him with two letters ot 
recommendation, one to Mr. Hastings, Governor of Ben¬ 
gal, and another to Lord Macartney, Governor of Madras, 
to whose acquaintance, it is said, ho had already been ad¬ 
mitted, during the residence of that nobleman as British 
ambassador at St. Petersburg. It is surmised, that ho 
obtained the consent of the Mmprcss to make a voyage to 
India, from which lie was to return by way of Cashmere, 
Tartary, and tho borders of the Caspian Sea. Be that as 
it may, ho arrivod at Madras in tho year 1780, and engaged 
as an ensign in the service of the Nabob of Areot. In 
1782 he repaired t.o Calcutta, where the letter of Lord 
Percy procured him a favourable reception from Mr. 
Hastings. Without disclosing his connexion with the 
Russian government, he described to that Governor tho 
journey by Cashmere, and the shores of the Caspian, as 
the object which he now liad in view ; and was furnished 
by him with a recommendation to the Nawab of Oude, 
and the British Resident at Lucknow. It is said, that lie 
was accommodated by the Nawab with a bill of exchange 
on Cashmere for 6000 rupees, with which, instead of pro¬ 
secuting his journey, he purchased arms and horses, and 
entered into the servico of the Raja of Jcypoor ; that 
upon intelligence of this proceeding he was ordered down 

i This sketch of tho history, both of Peboigne and l’crron, for which i have 
been obliged to trust to sources a little uncertain, is given, as exhibiting, 
which is enough for the present purpose, un idea, correct as to the class of 
men to which they belonged, rather than, In every minute particular, as to 
the individuals who are named. 
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to Lucknow by Me. Hastings, whom he thought it his 
interest to obey ; that he found the means of exculpat rig 
limself in the mind of that ruler, and was permitted to 
ietuin to Lucknow ; that he now engaged in trade, which 
he prosecuted with success ; that he came to Agra, in 
I7B4, at which time the liana of (fohud was closely be¬ 
sieged by Madajee Sindiah; that ho suggested to the liana 
a plan far raising the siege, hut Siudiah intercepted his 
correspondence, and, impressed with the proof of military 
talents which it displayed, consulted Mr. Anderson, tho 
■British Resident, on the propriety of taking him into his 
service that Mr. Anderson, to whom he had letters of 
recommendation, sent for him, introduced him to Sindiah, 
and procured him the command of two battalions, to be 
disciplined in the European style. The terror which tfiiv 
diah found to march before the grape and bayonets of 
Ueboigne’s battalions, and the effects which they pro¬ 
duced in the battles of Lallsort, Ohaoksana, and Agra, 
from 1784 to 1789, made him eager to increase their num¬ 
ber to eight, then to sixteen, ami afterwards, it is said, to 
twenty battalions, at which amount they remained, A 
battalion complete, consisted of 500 muskets, and 200 
gunners, with four field-pieces and one howitzer, TJie 
military talents of Debojgne, and the eflicioncy of his 
troops, wore tho grand instrument which facilitated, or 
rather produced, the victories, and enlarged the domi¬ 
nions cl Hiudiuh, in the region of the Jumna. Tn 1792, 
with eight battalions, he fought the desperate battle of 
Muirta against a great army of UaUorcs, a warlike tiibi of 
Rajpoots, In the same year, and with the same force, he 
(Ideated, alter an obstinate conflict at but tin, tho for- 
uiidubh army of Ismael Beg. In 17!)2, ho defeated the 
army ol Tuokojcc liolkar, containing four battalions i;is- 
cipliiicci, and commanded by a I'reiichman j and til list 
made Binilmh, without dispute, the most powerful of the 
native princes in India. Deboignu was a muu above six 
fe, t high, with giant hones, large features, and piorc ng 
eyes; be was active, and laborious to an astonishhc' de¬ 
gree ; understood profoundly the art of bonding to his 
purposes the minds of" men ; and was popular (because 
men felt the benefit of his cquitablo and vigilant ad- 
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ROOK VI. ministration), though stained with three unpopular vices, 

chap. xu. jealousy, avarice, and envy. 1 

- Perron came into India as a petty officer of a ship, 

1803. either with Suffrein, or about the time of Suffrein’s ar¬ 
rival. Having travelled into tiro upper provinces, ho 
first received employment in the army of the Rana of 
Gohud, where he served under the immediate com¬ 
mand of an Englishman. After the destruction of 
the Rana, he joined, in quality of quarter-master-sor- 
jeant, a corps commanded hy a Frenchman in the 
service of Sindiah. Though he soon raised himself to a 
higher command, his corps was reduced, upon the return 
of the army into cantonments ; and he was oven unsuc¬ 
cessful in an application for employment in the army of 
the Begum Sutnroo. When the brigado of Deboignc 
began to bo formed, tbc prospects of Perron revived. He 
received the command of the Roorhanpore battalion; and 
had an opportunity of distinguishing himself in the battle 
of Patun. He commanded the detachment of Deboigne’s 
army which besieged Ismael Beg in Canoor : and it was to 
him that Ismael Beg surrendered. To the honour of their 
European eduoation, JJeboigne and Perron resolutely pro¬ 
tected their prisoner from the death which Sindiah, who 
had suffered from his prowess, thirsted to inflict upon 
him: and ho remained in the fort of Agra, with a con¬ 
siderable allowance for his .subsistence. When the corps 
of Dcboigne became sufficiently numerous to be divided 
into two brigades, he gave the command of the first to 
M. Frimont, and that of the second to M. Perron, who, 
accordingly, upon tho death of M. Frimont, became second 
in command. When the ambition of Sindiah to establish 
a control over the Pesliwa carried him to Poonah, it was 
the brigade of Perron which attended him thither, and 
formed the principal part of his force. Perron, thus about 
the person of Dowlut liao from the moment of his ac¬ 
cession, and one of the main instruments of his power, 
easily succeeded to the whole authority of Deboigue, when, 


1 This account, which savours of exaggeration, j s derived from an English 
gentleman, who served at the same time with Deboigne as an officer in Sindiah’s 
army. Sec Asiat. An. Register for 1805, Characters, p. 22.—M. 

It was written by Major L. F. Smith, and is added to his Sketch of the 
history of the Disciplined Kegiments in the Service of Native Princes, first 
published iu Calcutta—reprinted in London, 1805.—W. 
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in 1798, the commander withdrew with his fortune to BOOK VI. 
Europe. 1 ciiai-.xii. 

M. Deboigno had received a largo tract of country, in ~~ 
the region of the Jumna, in assignment for tho main- 180li 
tenauce of his troops. Not only the territory as well as 
tho army which had devolved upon Perron required his 
presence upon the departure of Deboigno ; but tho pre¬ 
sumption of the Governors both of Delhi and of A.gra, 
had so much increased by the long absence of Siudiah in 
tho south, that it seemed to be high lime to reduce them 
to obedience. In tho month of October, 1798, Perron sent 
two battalions, commanded by Golonel Sutherland, one of 
the Englishmen who helped to officer Siudiah’s regular 
brigades, with an expectation that the Ivelledar would 
delivei up the fort ; but disappointed in that hope, ho sent 
three battalions more, ami the place was invested. Though, 
from u humane regard to the aged Mogul and his family, 
who were kept as a sort of prisoners in the fort, much 
caution was used in firing tit, the place, it was ready for 
assault in nineteen days, when the KeSodar capitulated 
and surrendered. 2 

This was tho occasion, on which, for the first time, the 
custody of tho Emperor was placed in the hands of a 
French man. He had now, during ten years, been subject 
to the power of Siudiah, under which lie had fallen by the 
following means. 

In 1782, when Mr. Hastings' so eagerly made peace with 
the Mabratia powers, their dominions were bounded, on 
the north, by that great chain of mountains, which extends 
in a direction nearly east midwest, from Cuttack :n tho 
Bay of Bengal to Ajmore, and forms a great boundary be¬ 
tween 'he southern and tho northern portions of the 
Indian continent. This physical barrier against die 
dangers to which the English dominions in tho north of 
India were exposed, from the vicinity of the Mahrattas, 
was nos all. On the western half of this chain of moun¬ 
tains, on its northern side, and immediately border ng 
upon the Company's frontier, or that of their dependant, 

l Those particulars, collected by the well-informed editor of tlie earliest 
volumes of the As. An, Kea. (see ml. iii. Clianic. ]>. SOj, are confirmed by 
common history in all the leading ami material |>oilits. 

* See letters from all oilleer ill Herron's army. Asiat. Ail. Register, YOU i. 

Cli roil. p. >0. 
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BOOK VI. tho Nabob of Oude, were placed, forming another line of 
I’lur. mi. defence, a number of small independent states, all jealous 

- of the Mahrattas, and all dreading any extension of their 

1803. power. Tho whole of that wide expanse of country, which 
extends from near. Allahabad on tho east to the river 
Sutledge on the west; bounded on the south by the 
mountainous ridge just mentioned ; on the north, as far as 
Shekoab, by the Jumna ; thence by a line passing near 
Secuudra to the Ganges, and by tho Ganges to Hurdwar ; 
was, by the policy of Mr. Hastings, left open to the ambi¬ 
tion of the Mahrattas. This country contained, among 
other principalities, the territory of Bundelcund aud 
Narwar ; that of Gohud, including Gwalior and Bind ; and 
tho great provinces of Agra and Delhi, including the Jaat 
country, and nearly one half of the Doab, subject chiefly 
to the Emperor Shah Auluro, and a few other Moham¬ 
medan chiefs. Sindiali was the Mahratta prince, who, 
from the vieiuity of his territories, and from his power, 
was best situated for availing himself of tho offered advan¬ 
tage ; and ho did not allow the opportunity to escape. 
Another Mahratta chieftain, indeed, found means to get a 
partial possession of Bundelcund, while Sindiali was en¬ 
grossed with the business of other acquisitions; but all 
the rest of that extensive country was wholly appropriated 
by tho latter chieftain. 1 

Sindiah had already made great progress in subduing 
this region, when, with Ismael Beg, he approached Delhi 
in 1788, Gliolam Kadur, a sou of Zabita Khan ; who, 
having from some cause of displeasure been banished from 
the presence of his father, had received an asylum from 

1 See IU'iincl. Asiatic An. for 1M04, Miscel. Tracts, p. 77 : Hamilton’s Last 
I ml. Gazetteer. Tint policy of lotting him tala; possession of this country is 
tints represented by Lord Wellesley: “The territories of Sindiali between tho 
Jumna and the Ganges, interrupt the line of our defence in that quarter ; and 
some of his principal posts are introduced into the centre of our dominions; 
while the possession of Agra, Delhi, uml of the western and southern hanks of 
the Jumna, enables him to command nearly the whole line of the western 
frontier. In the event of any considerable accession tu Sinditth’s power, or in 
the event of his forming any conmiexinn with franco, or with uny enemy to 
the British interests — the actual position of his territories mid forces in Hin¬ 
dustan would furnish great advantages to him, in any attack upon the Com¬ 
pany's dominions,’* Governor-General's Instructions to the Ooimnander-in- 
Cliiof, dated 27th July, 1H03, Ibid. p. l->6. As the Governor-General was 
making out a case, allowance is to lie made for exaggeration,—M. 

There is no exaggeration in the Govcninr-Generafs assertion, that the posi* 
tion of Sindiah was favourable to an attack upon the British provinces in Upper 
India, including those recently ceded by the Nawab Vizir.—W. 



ACCOUNT OF SINDIAfl’s DOMINIONS. 

Shall Auluui, and growing into his fiivoui', liail been created 
by him Ameer ul Ornrah ; enjoyed at that time the prin¬ 
cipal power at Delhi. The Emperor appears to have been 
desirous of emancipating liimsolf from the dominion of 
Ghohim Kadur, a man of a haughty and ferocious cha¬ 
racter; and informed him that, having no money to 
carry on the contest, lio regarded resistance as vain. 
Oholam Kadur himself undertook for resources ; only 
insisting, that, as “ the presence of the monarch was half 
the battle,” tho Emperor should head the army in the 
field ; and to this the Emperor assenting, commissioned 
Gholam Kadur to make the requisite preparations for 
war. Nos.t day, it is said, a letter from the Emperor to 
Sindiah was intercepted, in which ihc Emperor exhorted 
Sindiah to use the greatest possible despatch, for the pur¬ 
pose of destroying Gholam Kadur; “for Gholam Kadur,” 
said he, “ desires me to act contrary to my wishes, and 
oppose you.” Upon this discovery, Gholam Kadur, burn¬ 
ing for revenge, ordered an attack upon the fort, in which 
Shah Aulum resided ; carried it in a few days; flew \o 
the apartment of the monarch, whom lie treated with 
every species of indignity ; and then put out his eyes. 
After plundering the Emperor and his family, and sparing 
no expedient, however degrading, to strip the females of 
all their valuable ornaments, lie tied upon the approach of 
Sindiah ; who thus became master of tho legitimate so¬ 
vereign of India, and of all the territories which yet 
owned his sway. 1 

> Of till:, in cf other purls of the MtilmilU history In which the Enif lull 
wm*. not lwnediately concerned, wlicsii imr knowledge in Kulheumtly m utin 
in all the points of any material importum-e; wo must, tor the minute parti¬ 
culars, be satisfied to know tlmt they cannot be. very remote. from the l ruth.— 
Tin; remaining history of Gholam Kadur is short. He look relume iu 
which Sin 1 luili besieged. Seeing resistance hopeless, he look advant-go >f a 
dark nigh , stuffed his saddle with the Jewels which lie bail plunders 1 fom 
the family of tin.- Emperor, and with it few followers took his flight towards 
f'etsui. On the second night, having fallen from his horse, he gave time to 
Jiis purniur* to eomo up, and make him prisoner. Sindiah, after exposing him 
for some tune, first in irons, next in a cage, ordered him to be deprive C of his 
ears, nose hands, feet, and eyes; in which deplorable condition he was left 
to expire. The party who pursued him was commanded by a French urn a of 
the name of UMoneaux. It was under him that iVmm is said to have been 
first admitted into the service of Sindiali. when he served :is a i|Uiirter-mader- 
serjeant. kostoneaux is said to have got possession of the saddle, which 
Gholam kadur is supposed to have studied with diamonds. Tins at lea it is 
known, that he soon after contrived to slip away, and returned to Kmnpo. 
liis corps breaking up after his desertion, Temm was in danger of losing em_ 
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HOOK VI. Though the Emperor was allowed by Sindiah to remain 
chap. xii. in the fort of Delhi, with the nominal authority over the 

--• city, and a small district around, he was hold in a state of 

lilOS. poverty, in which not only the decencies, but almost the 
necessaries of life were denied to him and his family. A 
Kclledar or Governor was placed in the fort, by whom he 
was guarded as a prisoner. And Sindiah at times had 
made him sot forth his claim, not only to the tribute 
which ttie English had covenanted to pay to him for 
Bengal, which they had so early found a pretext for not 
paying, and which now, with its interest, amounted to a 
great sum; but to the wide extended sovereignty which 
had ceased to be his, only by successful usurpation and 
rebellion. 

As there is no reason to believe that Perron behaved 
not to Shah Aiilum with all the humanity and delicacy, 
practicable in the circumstances of Perron, so there is 
reason to believe that the condition of the unhappy 
monarch was ameliorated after he became subject to that 
European officer. M. Perron is represented, by all those 
from whom we receive any accounts of him, except the 
English rulers, as not only a man of talents, but a man of 
humanity and moderation. 1 


nloyinent, till Shulmh’s general gave him a lmttalion of his own. Asiat. An. 
lieg. for 1891, Chron, p.f»». — Also for JSO 1, Uharac. ]). .it).—M. 

The first of these accounts is a \ ery loose mid Inaccurate statement. The 
SI ah rut t as had been in possession of Dejhi before Uholam Kaclur’s last admi¬ 
nistration ; lie had recovered it by surprise, but conscious of liis inability to 
resist the advunee of Sindiah's general. Kuna Khan, resolved to plunder the 
palace and retire. Shah Alein’s inability to comply with the Jiuhillas’ requisi¬ 
tions of treasure, was resented by the most brutal treatment and the loss of 
his eyes, Tho ruffian fled to Meerut; not to Agra. See Trancklin’s Shah 
Alcm.— W. 

1 The KugUsh officer, from whoso letters, in the Asiat. An. Keg. vol. i, 
■Citron. p. bu, we have the account of ti.e surrender of Delhi to Perron's bat¬ 
talions, says, “ The Ueneral from that amiable humanity, which is a noble 
trait in his character, endeavoured to avoid recourse to hostile measures, in 
regard to the old king, the numerous princes, and princesses, who are de¬ 
tained in Ihe fort: and even when the siege was laid, it was with full permis 
sion of the king, and every measure adopted to obviate any possible injury U 
the old monarch and the royal family. Though flic troops in tho fort, amount¬ 
ing to COO, were debarred from all exterior supplies of provision, yet General 
Perron ordered that the royal j ter suns should be amply supplied, and their 
provisions pass unmolested.” The author of a very intelligent letter (dated 
Oudc, November, 17U9, on the military stale of the north west part of the 
Company's frontier, published in the Asia*. An. Register for 1804, Miscel. 
Tracts, p. 77) says “ General Perron, a Trench officer of great experience ami 
consummate abilities, both as a statesman and soldier, represents Dowlut 
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By the distance at which Sindiah, while engaged in HOOK VI. 
establishing his authority in the south, was kept from chap, xn. 

his dominions in the north, the administration of the - 

government of his new acquisitions, in the region of the 180 H. 
Jumna, fell almost entirely into the hands of Perron, who 
was present with an army, and had a large portion of it in 
assignment for the maintenance of his troops. We have 
the testimony of a most unexceptionable witness, Colonel 
Collins, both that ho made a wise and excellent use of his 
power; iml that the success of Ins administration had 
created incurable jealousy and hatred in the breast both 
of Sindiah’s nobles, and of Kindiah himself. “1 have it," 
says that Resident, in his letter dated 30th of March, 

1602, “from good authority, that the Sirdars of this 
court have frequently remonstrated with the Maharaja, 
on the subject of the extensive authority vested :n 
General Perron ; and I have also been told in confidence, 
that, whenever the disturbances in this quarter are com¬ 
posed, so far as to admit of Sindiah ’h repairing to Agra, it 
is the intention of the Maharaja to deprive the General of 
the command of those,fortresses which he now possesses 
in Hindustan, Nor do .1 doubt the tvutli of this informa¬ 
tion ; when f reflect on the general disposition of the Mah- 
rattas ; they being, as your Lordship well knows, at all 
times inclined to suspicion and jealousy ; of which I. saw 
strong symptoms, at my audience with the Maharaja o i 
the 27th ultimo. The ministers, who Were present at this 
interview having put various questions to me respecting 
the state of Sindiah’s possessions in the Doab, I purposely 
spoke of ' hem, as being in the most flourishing condition, 
ascribing the same to the able management of General 
Perron, to whom, as your Lordship recollects, they are 
assigned i i jn/dad. I also noticed the unwearied attention 
of the General, to improve and strengthen the works of 
the different fortresses garrisoned by his troops; ano 
mentioned likewise the high estimation in which he was- 
held by all the Rajpoot and Keik Sirdars, who were chiefly 
guided by his councils and directions.” 1 Though we may 

lino Sindiah in Hindustan ; and is invested with the most full and absolute 
authority ovci every department of the government, civil and military.—This 
power he exm rises with threat moderation, at llu* same time with a degree of 
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BOOK vi. easily enough suppose in this languago a degree of exagge- 
chap. xii. ration, to which the occasion may be supposed to have 

-- presented temptation, yet we cannot suppose a gentleman, 

1803. of an English education, and of a high character, to have 
made a deliberate statement for which he knew there was 
nofoundation in fact. In his next lotter, Colonel Collins says, 
“ Such Mahratta Sirdars, as are envious or jealous of the 
power of M. Perron, do not scruple to affirm, that he by no 
means wishes the total ruin ofllolkar ; since, in this event, 
the Maharaja would be enabled to repair to Hindostan, and 
to take upon himself the chief direction of affairs in that 
quarter. Whether or not Sindiah has been influenced by 
these suggestions, I shall not presume to determine ; hut 
I believe it to he an undoubted fact, that General Perron 
has been given to understand he must relinquish the col¬ 
lections of all the districts which he now possesses in Ilin- 
dostan, excepting those appertaining to his jeydad, the 
annual revenues of which are estimated at forty lacs of 
rupees; at present the General collects nearly eighty lacs.” 1 
From Futty Gliur, to which, for the purpose of avoiding 
the unhealthy season, ho had returned from Sindiah’s 
camp, having by the way paid a visit to Perron at his 
head-quarters at Oowle, Colonel Collins, on the 24th of 
June, 1802, wrote again, as follows: ‘ General Perron has 
been peremptorily directed by Sindiah to give up all the 
Mehals in his possession, not appertaining to his own 
joydad. And I understand, from good authority, that the 
General is highly displeased with the eonduot. of Sindiah’s 
ministers on this occasion ; insomuch that ho entertains 
serious intentions of relinquishing his present command in 
the service of the Maharaja. Indeed, when I was at Oowle, 
he assured me, that ere long I might expect to soo him at 
Futty Gliur.” • 

The first object to which General Lake was commanded 
to direct the operations of the war, was the destruction 
of the force of Genoral Perron. This force the Governor- 
General, though he very seriously, not to say violently, 
dreaded it, yet at the same time, with a very possible 
inconsistence, so much despised, that ho confidently 

* Letter to Governor-General, dated Camp, noar Ongein, 18th April, 1802. 
Ibid p. 18. Compare the statement of 1,35,00,000 in the Governor-General's 
notes. Ibid. p. 222. 

1 Ibid. p. 24. 
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expected tlio complete annihilation of it, before the end of BOOK V). 
the rains. “ I desire,” says he, “that your Excellency will cn.u\ xii. 
compose the main army, and regulate the strength ard — 
operations of the several detachments, in a manner which lso,! - 
shall appear to your judgment to afford the most absolute 
security for the complete destruction of M. Perron’s force 
before tl: e conclusion of the rains.” 1 

Not arms (done, other expedients were to he employed. 

“It would be highly desirable,” says the Governor-General, 

“to detach \L Perron from Siudiah’s service, by pacific 
negotiation. M. Perron’s iueliuation certainly is, to dis¬ 
pose of iris power to a French purchaser ; 1 should not 
be surprised if he wore to be found ready to enter iu.o 
terms with your Excellency ; provided he could obta n 
sufficient security for his personal interests.— f. empower 
your Exc ellenoy to conclude any agreement for the sec r- 
rity of Id. Perron’s personal interests and property, accom¬ 
panied by any reasonable remuneration from the British 
government, which shall induce him t.o deliver up the 
whole of his military resources ami power, together with 
his territorial possession, and the person of the Mogul, 
and of ihe heir apparent, intoy.mr Excellency’s bauds. 

The same principle applies generally to M. Perron’s JJuio- 
pean officers. And the proclamations with which I have 
furnished your Excellency will enable you to avail yoi r- 
self of the first opportunity of offering propositions to 
those officers, or to the several corps under A!. Perron’s 
commands.”'-’ 

On the 7th of August, the General marched from Oawn- 
pore. On the 28th he reached the frontier ; and eaily til 
the morning of the 20tli moved into the Mahratta terri¬ 
tories, with a view of attacking a part of M. Perron’s 
army assembled near the fortress of Alighur. The British 
army reached the enemy’s camp about, seven o’clock in 
the morning; and found the whole of his cavalry drawn 
up on the plain, close to the fort, of Alighur. Appearing 
to be strongly posted, with their right extending to the 
fort of Alighur, and their front protected by a deep 
morass, the General resolved to make his attack on their 
left flank, which had no protection except from, two 

l Letter to T.nnl Lake, '27th July, 1603. tbid. p. 169. Dispatches, til. !08. 

'1 Letter, lit supra, ibid. p.161. 
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BOOK. VI. detached villages. Tho British cavalry were formed into 
chav. xii. two lines, supported by the lino of infantry and guns ; 

- but the enemy retired as they advanced, and quitted tho 

1803. without an engagement. They were estimated at 

15,000 strong. As if to show the extreme want of all 
cohesion, and hence of stability, in the materials of Per¬ 
ron’s power, the Commandcr-in-Chief informs the Gover¬ 
nor-General, and the Governor-General with exultation 
informs his employers ; that upon so very trifling an 
occasion as this, “many of the confederates of M. Perron 
left him ; and “ I learn,” says the General, “ from all 
quarters, the most of the enemy’s cavalry who opposed us 
yesterday, have returned to their homes, declaring tlieir 
inability to oppose the English..” 1 

The town of (Joel immediately surrendered to the 
English; but the garrison of Alighur resisted all the 
motives with which bake endeavoured to persuade them. 
After consideration, he deemed it. practicable to carry the 
fort by assault; and this he preferred to the slow opera¬ 
tions of a siege. The place was strong, with a broad and 
deep ditch, a lino glacis, the country levelled for a mile 
round, and exposed in every direction to the fire of tho 
fort. Lieutenant-Colonel Mouson was chosen to lead the 
attack : and the preparations were completed before tho 
4th of September. At thice o’clock on the morning of 
that day, the troops moved down to a distance of 000 
yards from the sortie. After waiting till half after four, 
the storming party advanced under cover of a heavy firo 
from tlio British batteries erected for the purpose, and 
arrived within a hundred yards of the fort before they 
were perceived. There was only one passage across the 
ditcli into the fort, by a narrow causeway, where, tho 
enemy having commenced a mine, but omitted a draw¬ 
bridge, the British troops were enabled to pass, and assault 
the body of the placo. As soon as Colonel Mouson per¬ 
ceived that the garrison had received the alarm, ho pushed 
on with two flank companies of Europeans, hoping to 
enter the gate along with the external guard. The gate was 
found shut; and the ladders were applied. Major Macleod 
of the 7frith regiment, and two grenadiers, began to mount ; 
but so formidable an array of pikemen appeared to receive 
1 Letter, ut supra. Ibid. p. 2(i7, 2G8. 
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them, that it would have been vain and foolish to per-BOOK VI, 
Mist. A gun was now required to blow open the gale. chai>. hi. 

Being situated near the angle of a bastion, it was difficult - 

to place a gun in a situation to act upon it. Four or live 
rounds vvt re firod, before it was blown open ; the troops 
were stopped about twenty minutes ; during which they 
were raked by a destructive lire of grapo, wall-pieces, 
and matchlocks; Colonel Monson was wounded; six 
officers were killed ; and the principal loss in the assault 
was susta ned. A narrow and intricate passage of con¬ 
siderable length, all the way exposed to a heavy cross lire 
in overy nireetion, led from the first gate to that which 
opened immediately into the body of the place. To thin 
it was a work of great difficulty to bring up the gill, 
and when it was brought up, the gate was found to > 
strong to bo forced. In this extremity Major Maclool 
pushed through the wicket with the grenadiers, and as¬ 
cended the ramparts. After this but little opposition 
was made. The garrison endeavoured to escape in every 
direction Many jumped into the ditch, of whom some 
were drowned. About kOOfl perished. Homo surrendered, 
and were permitted to quit the fort, by the Commander- 
In-Chief, who was close to the scene of action, to witness 
an attack which nothing but the persevering bravery of 
the men permitted to succeed. The English loss was 
fifty-nine killed, including six, and '2 I 2 wounded, includ¬ 
ing eleven European officers’ 

The fort was esteemed an acquisition of great impor¬ 
tance, as being the ordinary residence of M. Perron, and 
the principal place of deposit lor Ids military stores ; of 
which the quantity found by the English, probably because 
it was inconsiderable, is not specified, in any of the pointed 
documents in which the value of the acquisition is pio- 
scutcd to view. 

The same day on which Alighur was taken, the Com¬ 
mander found it necessary to send a considerable detach¬ 
ment, to join the officer left at Futty Chur, charged with 
a convoy for the army. Five companies of sepoys, witii 
one gun, under the command ot Lien tenant -C< coiol 
Coningham, left at Shckoabad, had been attacked on the 

1 Si'.e till! Governor-Gcniirul’a Notes, Ibid, p.247 — mid Uic Dispatell of :.lic 
Coumumdi r, p. MS. 
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BOOK IV. 2nd of September, by a body of cavalry, commanded by 
CHAP. XII. a Frenchman of the name of Fleury. Though much 

- superior in force, the assailants were repulsed, but re- 

1803. turned to the attack on the 4tli, when the English capitu¬ 
lated, their ammunition being nearly spent. Before the 
reinforcements sent by tlio General arrived, the enemy 
crossed the Jumna, and disappeared. 

On the 5th of September, M. Perron addressed a letter 
to General Lake, which was received on the 7th. In that 
letter Perron informed the British Commander, that he 
had resigned the service of Dowlut Rao Sindia, and re¬ 
quested permission to pass with his family, his effects, 
and the officers of his suite, through the Company’s domin¬ 
ions to Lucknow. The instructions of the Governor- 
General, to purchase, if possible, the surrender of the 
military resources of Perron, have already been mentioned. 
We are informed by the Governor-General, that “on the 
20th of August the Commander-iu-Cliiof received a letter 
from General Perron, indicating a desire on the part of 
that officer, to effect an arrangement, which might preclude 
the necessity of an actual contest between the British forces, 
and those under the command of General Perron” We 
learn, on the same occasion, from tlio same high authority, 
that some timo previously Perron had applied for leave 
to pass through the Company’s territories, as being about 
to resign the service of Sindiah ; and had, at the request 
of the Oommander-in-Chief, sent to the English camp a 
confidential agent, with whom a discussion took place on 
the 29tli of August. All that we further know is, that 
the agent departed without effecting any arrangement. 
The Governor-General tells us, that “he evaded the pro¬ 
positions of the Commander-in-Ohief, for the surrender 
of M. Perron.”' Perron might have received a large sum 
of money, had he bargained for bis own retirement, and 
transferred to the English any considerable portion of the 
military resources with which he was intrusted. Perron 
retired, without bargaining at all: and, although be had 
the greatest cause of resentment against his employer, 
without transferring to his enemies the smallest portion of 
the resources with which ho was intrusted. 

The Governor-General informs us, that M, Perron stated 
1 Letter from Governor General in Council, 25th Sept, 1803, Ibid, p, 187. 
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two facts, wliicb remarkably confirm what I have already BOOK VI. 
suggested, with regard to the miserable foundation and chai\ in. 

feeble texture of all such power as liis. “ M. Perron stated, -—■ 

that his reason for retiring proceeded from liis having ro- 1&03. 
ceivod intelligence that Ids successor had been appointed ; 
and was actually on his way to take j»ossession of his new 
charge. M. Perron also observed, that the treachery and 
ingratitude of liis European officers convinced him that 
further resistance to the British arms was useless.” 1 

Cleucr'il Lake, who estimated, and knew that the Go¬ 
vernor-General estimated, highly the value of removing 
M. Herron, granted him, in a prompt and handsome man¬ 
ner, the indulgence which he requested ; and that General 
proceeded in consequence to Lucknow. 

On the same day on which General Lake received the 
letter of Perron, measures being completed for the posses¬ 
sion of Alighur, he began his march for Delhi. On the 
( Jth of September, he reached Secundra ; and during t ie 
next two days advanced about eighteen milos beyond 
Soorajepoor, when intelligence was received, that the army 
which had belonged to Perron, now commanded by ano¬ 
ther Frenchman of the name of Louis Bourquin, hid 
crossed the Jumna from Delhi during tiro night, with a 
view to moot, and repel the British army. 

The troops, fatigued with eighteen miles of march, a id 
tho heal of the day, reached their ground of encampment 
(six miles from Delhi) about eleven o’clock, and liad 
scarcely pitched their tents, when the outposts wore at¬ 
tacked, The General, having reconnoitred, and found 
the enemy drawn up in order of battle, immediately 
ordered out the whole line. The position of the enemy 
was on a rising ground, with swamps on either flank ; their 
front, where alone they could he attacked, was defended 
by a numerous artillery and a lino of intronchments, Tho 
number of the British troops amountod to about four 
thousand live hundred men. That of the enemy is staled 
at ninoteen thousand. The British infantry were ordered 
to advance from the right of battalions in open columns 
of companies ; and during this operation, the cavalry wire 
commanded to precede. Advancing two miles in front, 
they were exposed for olio hour to a severe cannonade 

1 Governor’s-General's Notes. Ibid, p. 248. 
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BOOK VI. before they were joined by the infantry; the Commander- 
chap. *ii. in-Chief had his horse shot under him ; and a considerable 

•—- loss was sustained. As the infantry approached, the Gone- 

1803. ra i ordered the cavalry to fall back, with a view both to 
cover the advance of the infantry, and if possible to draw 
the enemy forward from their intrenchments upon the 
plain. The enemy fell into the snare, believed the move¬ 
ment a retreat, and advanced, shouting, with the whole of 
their guns. The British cavalry retired, with the utmost 
steadiness and order, till joined by the infantry, when they 
opened from the centre, and allowed the infantry to pass 
to the front. The whole were instantly formed, the infantry 
in one line, the cavalry in a second, about forty yards in 
the rear of the right wing. The enemy had halted, on 
perceiving the British infantry, and began a tremendous 
fire of round, grape, and chain shot. The General having 
placed himself on tho line, the moil advanced with steadi¬ 
ness, and without taking tlieir muskets from their shoul¬ 
ders, till within a hundred paces of tho enemy, who be¬ 
gan to pour upon them a shower of grape from the whole 
of their guns. Orders wore given to charge with bayonets. 
Tho line fired a volley and rushed on, with their gallant 
commander at their head, when the enemy gave way and 
tied in every direction. As soon as the troops halted 
aftor the charge, the General ordered the lino to break into 
columns of companies, which permitted the cavalry to 
pass through the intervals with tlieir galloper guns, and 
complete the victory. Tho enemy were pursued with 
slaughter to the banks of the J unina. This battle, though 
small in scale, and not very trying, from the resistance of 
the enemy, affords a high specimen both of the talonts of 
the General, and tho discipline and bravery of tho men. 

The enemy left the whole of their artillery, sixty-eight 
pieces of ordnance, with a great quantity of ammunition, 
and two tumbrils containing treasure, on the field. In 
men, their loss was estimated at three thousand : that of 
the English, in killed, wounded, and missing, was four 
hundred and eighty-five. After being seventeen hours 
under arms, the British army took up fresh ground towards 
the river, and next morning encamped, opposite to the 
city of Delhi. As the enemy had evacuated both the city 
and fort, Shah Aulum sent a message to express his desire 
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of placing himself under the protection of the victors. An BOOK VI. 
intrigue had been opened with him Before, and means had oiiAr. xn, 
been found to convey to him a letter from the Governor- 1803> 
General, promising to him, in case he should find the 
means, during the present crisis, “of placing himself under 
tiro protection of tho British government, that ovory 
demonstration of respect and attention would be paid 
towards his Majesty, on tho part of that government, and 
that an adequate provision would be made for the support 
of his Majesty, and of his family and household.” To this 
secret communication a secret answer was received by tho 
Commander-in-Chicf on the 29th of August, “ expressing,'’ 
says" the Governor-General, “ tho anxious wish of his 
Majesty to svail himself of the protection of tho British 
government”* On the 14th the British army began to 
cross the rivor. And on the same day, the General Bour- 
quin, who commanded in the late action, and four other 
French officers, surrendered themselves prisoners to Gene¬ 
ral Lake. On the Kith ho paid his visit to Shah Aulum. 

The language of tho Governor-General, on this occasion, is 
something more than pompous. “Ilis Excellency, the 
Commander in-Ohiof, had tho honour to pay his first visit 
to his Majesty Shall Aulum on the Kith of September; 
and to congratulate his Majesty on his emancipation from 
the control of a French faction who had so long oppressed 
and degraded him. His Majesty was graciously' jiloasod to 
direct his eldest son, and heir apparent, the Prince Mima 
Akbar Shah, to conduct the Commauder-in-Oliiof to h s 
royal presence. Tho Prince was to have arrived at this 
Commaudei -in-( 'hief’s tent at twelve o’clock ; but did not. 
reach the British camp until hall'-past three o'clock, p. m. 

By the time his Royal Highness had been received, re¬ 
mounted on liis elephant, and tho whole cavalcade formed, 
it was half past four o’clock. The distance being five 
miles, the Commander-in-Chief did not reach the palace at 
Delhi until sun-set. The crowd in tho city was extra- 


t Letter from Ctovernor-CSeiievul In Comu.il, to the Seeret Committee, 12 iJi 
of April, 1K04 ; Papers rotating to the Kin# or Mo^ul sit Delhi, ordered to ho 
printed 12th March, 18U r >. See also the Message of the Kin#, ibid, p. y, 
whieli, so far from expressing great anxiety of wish, exhibits much distrust of 
the KtiKlitfh, complaining of tlieir late conduct, and deehiring an apprehension 
“ lest when they gain possession of the country they may prove forgetful of 
him,” 
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BOOK VI. ordinary; and it was with some difficulty that the caval- 
ohap. xn. cade could make its way to the palace. The courts of the 

- palace were full of people; anxious to witness the deliver- 

1803. anee of their .sovereign lrom a state of degradation and 
bondage. At length the Commander- in-Chief was ushered 
into the royal presence: and found the unfortunate and 
venerable Emperor; oppressed by the accumulated cala¬ 
mities of old age, deg railed authority, extreme poverty, 
and loss of sight; seated under a small tattered canopy, 
the remnant of his royal state, with every external ap¬ 
pearance of the misery of his condition.” 1 

In another passage the Governor-General speaks of this 
event, as “ delivering the unfortunate and aged Emperor 
Shah Anlwm, and the royal house of Tiinour, from misery, 
degradation, and bondage ; and rescuing his Imperial Ma¬ 
jesty, the Mogul, from tho hands of a desperate hand of 
French adventurers.” 2 

With regard to the French officers, this is a language in 
the highest degree illiberal, if not unjust, and moreover, 
indecent. It was not. they who degraded, if that was a 
crime, the house of Tiinour; it is in evidence that they 
improved the condition of its surviving members ; it is 
not in evidence that they did not improve it as far as that 
improvement depended upon them. It is manifest, that 
certain forms of respect, and a less penurious supply of 
money, was all that could depend upon thorn. Of those 
there is no indication that the first were withheld. Of the 
second, the French had little to bestow. The revenues of 
Perron’s government must, with great difficulty, have met 
its charges, and he departed at last with no more than the 
fortune of a private individual. Whatever he afforded to 
Shall Aulum beyond tho allowance prescribed by Sindiah, 
be must have paid out of his own fortune. And bad 
Shah Aulum been supported out of tho pocket of any 
English gentleman, of the Governor-General himself, 
though doubtless he would have dealt by him kindly, 
and even generously ; yet I may venture to affirm, that 
his “royal state,” would not have exhibited great mag¬ 
nificence. 

Besides, who would not imagine, upon heaving this lan- 


1 Papers relating to the M.ihr.ittu War, tit supra, p. 24!), 
5 Papers, ut supra, p. 234. 
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guage of the English ruler, that he was about to restore 
liis “ Imperial Majesty, Shah Auluru (whom his subjects 
vrero so anxious to see delivered from a state of degrada¬ 
tion and bondage,”) to his lost authority? to those terri¬ 
tories, from which lie had been extruded, only by successful 
usurpation and rebellion, territories, of which the pro¬ 
vinces held by the Company formed a material part i or, 
if ho v as not to give him any of the usurped territories 
which had fallen to the lot of the English, not even that 
tribute which they had stipulated Lo pay him, and which 
they lad long withheld; that at any rate he was. to 
bestow upon him those territories, of which Siudiah had 
deprived him, and which the English had just retaken, or 
were about to retake 'i Not an atom of this. The English 
were to restore no territory. Even that which they were 
now taking from Siudiah, and of which by Siudiah the Em¬ 
peror had but lately been robbed, the English were to koep 
to themselves. The English, therefore, were to hold his 
“Imperial Majesty” still degraded from all sovereign 
power; still in bondage, as much as ever. The very 
words of tlio Governor-! JcrSorw.1 are, that only so much 
“ vegar 1 should be paid to the comfort and convenience of 
his Majesty and the royal family as was consistent with 
the due security of their persons,” in other words, their 
imprisonment. Wherein then consisted the diifereuc j of 
his treatment? In this alone, that he would enjoy more 
of the comforts which in a state of imprisonment money 
can bestow, and was secure from personal violence. 

The lofty description afforded us by the liritish ruler, 
goes on in the following words; “It is impossible to 
desorile the impression which General Lake’s conduct on 
this interesting occasion has made on the minds of the 
inhabitants of Delhi, and of all the Mussulmans who have 
had aij opportunity of being made acquainted with the 
occurrences of the ltith of September, 1803. in tin- meta¬ 
phorical language of Asia, the native news-writers who 
describe this extraordinary scene, have declared that his 
Majesty Khali Aulum recovered liis sight from excess of 
joy. 1 In addition to many other marks of royal favour 
and condescension, the Emperor was graciously please ! to 

' They probably said something not less extravagant, when he passed into 
the liaud i of Shuliah. 


BOOK VI. 

CIIAF. XII, 


1803 . 
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BOOS VI. confer on General Lake the second title in the Empire, 
chap. xii. Sumsam u dowla, ashgar ul mulk. Khan dowran Khan, 
General Gerard Lake bahadur, futteh jung : The sword of 
1803. s t a t 6) thg h ero of the land, the lord of the age, and the 

victorious in war.” 1 

Though mention is made of the surrender of no more 
than one other French officer, named Doderneque ; 2 3 the 
letter to the Secret Committee, dated the 31st of October, 
says, “ The Governor-General in Council has the satisfac¬ 
tion to inform your Honourable Committee, that no French 
officers of any consideration now remain in the service of 
the confederated Mahratta chieftains.” 3 This, then, was 
a danger, of which, -whatever else may justly be said of it, 
there was little difficulty in getting rid. 

Appointing Lieutenant-Colonel Ochterlony to hold the 
chief command at Delhi, and leaving a garrison of one 
battalion and four companies of native infantry, with a 
corp3 of Mewatties, newly raised under the command of 
Englishmen who had quitted the service of Sindiah at the 
beginning of the war, the Commander-in-Chief began his 
march to Agra on the 24th of September, and arrived at 
Muttra on the 2nd of October, where he was joined by 
the troops from Futtyghur. On the 4th he arrived at 
Agra; and immediately summoned the garrison, but no 
answer was returned. He received information, that con¬ 
siderable confusion prevailed within the fort, where all the 
European officers were placed under confinement. 

Finding that approaches could not be made, unless 
seven battalions were dislodged of the enemy’s regular 
infantry, who, with several guns, were encamped without 
the fort, and occupied the town of Agra, tegether with 
the principal mosque, and some adjacent ravines, General 
Lake gave directions for attacking the town and the 

1 How often, in looking narrowly into the conduct of public affairs, has the 
friend of humanity occasion to lament the low state in which political moral¬ 
ity remains ! its deplorable state compared even with private morality ! How 
many men would disdain the practice of hypocrisy in private, who, in public 
life, regard it, even in its grossest shape, as far from importing the same base¬ 
ness of mind. Notes, ut supra, p. 249. 

2 It is scarcely worth making any remark on this statement, except to show 
its spirit. The same sentence that mentions M. Doderneque’s (Dudernaigue’s) 
surrender, adds, he was accompanied by a French officer in Sindiah’s service; 
our author should therefore have admitted that there were at least ‘two* 
Frenchmen in the Mahratta army. Despatches, iii. 426.—W. 

3 Notes, ut supra, p.203. 
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ravines on t lie 10th, both at the same time, the one with BOOK VI. 
a brigade, the other with three battalions of sepoys. The OHAr. xn. 

attack succeeded in both places, though not without a .. — 

severe conflict; and the troops engaged in the ruvi les, 1803 ‘ 
being carried by their ardour to quit them, and gain the 
glacis, for the purpose of seizing the enemy’s guns, w ere 
exposed to a heavy fire of grape and matchlocks from the 
fort, and suffered proportionally both in officers and men. 

Another occurrence was, that tho defeated battalions 
agreed afterwards to transfer their services to the British 
commander, and marched into his camp, to the number of 
2,600 men, on the 13tli of October. 

On that day the garrison desired a parley; but while a 
British officer, sent into the fort, was endeavouring to 
remove their objections to tho terms of capitulation, they 
recomn.oncod firing, and would admit of no further inter¬ 
course. The breaching batteries, however, having opened 
on the morning of tho 17th, and threatening a speedy 
catastrophe, they capitulated in the evening, on terms of 
safety to their persons and private property. 1 

A force, composed of fifteen regular battalions, sent 
north by Hindiah at the commencement of the campaign, 
and of two battalions which had joined them from Delhi, 
after the battle of the 11th of September, still remained. 

They had occupied a position about thirty miles in the 
rear of the British army, during the siege of Agra, but 
without attempting interruption. And they were under¬ 
stood to have in view a march upon Delhi, with the hope 
of recovering that important post. In quest of this 
enemy, the British army moved from Agra on the 27th of 
October Retarded by tho heaviness of tho rain, they 
left the heavy guns and baggage at Futtypore, and on the 
30th and 31st, marching twenty miles oach day, they 
encamped on the 31st, a short distance from the ground 
which the enemy had quittod in the morning. The 
General conceived the design of overtaking them with the 
cavalry, and giving them, by a slight engagement, inter¬ 
ruption till the arrival of the infantry. Marching from 
12 o’clock on the night of the 31st, till sunrise the next 
morning, a distance of twenty-five miles, ho came up with 
the enemy, retreating as ho imagined, and in confusion. 

1 Notes, ut supra, p.251. 
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BOOK VI. Eagor not to permit their retreat to the hills, and to 
chap. xii. secure their guns, he resolved, as he himself expresses it, 

- “to try tho effect of an attack upon them with the 

1803. cavalry alone.” 

The advance of the cavalry was slow, the road having 
been rendered difficult by the water of a reservoir, the em¬ 
bankment of which tho enemy had cut. Tho British 
General, having commanded the advanced guard and first 
brigade, led by Colonel Vamlelour, to march upon the 
point, where the enemy, who had for some time been 
covered by the clouds of dust, had been observed in 
motion, directed the remainder of the cavalry to attack in 
succession as soon as they could form and come up. When 
they advanced sufficiently near to perceive the enemy, 
they found them occupying an advantageous position, with 
their right upon a rivulet which tho British had imme¬ 
diately passed, tlioir left on the village of Laswarce, and 
their whole front amply provided with artillery. The point 
to which the advanced guard and first brigade were di¬ 
rected, was found to be the left of the enemy’s new posi¬ 
tion, which, without hesitation, they attackod. They forced 
the line, and penetrated into the village, Colonel Vandeleur 
having iallen in the charge ; but they were exposed to so 
galling a firo of cannon and musquetry, that it was impos¬ 
sible to form the squadrons for a second attack, and the 
General was obliged to draw them off. They loft for want 
of draught cattle, the guns of the enemy which had fallen 
into their hands ; and the other brigades retired from the 
fire to which they found themselves exposed, without being 
able to discover tlie enemy, though they fell in with and 
carried away a few of their guns. The British infantry, 
which had left their former ground at three in the morn¬ 
ing, arrived on the banks of the rivulet about eleven. 
After so long a march, some time for refreshment was in¬ 
dispensably required. During this interval a proposal was 
received from the enemy, ottering on certain conditions to 
surrender their gnus. The G eneral, eager to stop the effu¬ 
sion of blood, ottered immediately to comply with their 
terms, and allowed them an hour to come to a final deter¬ 
mination. In the meantime, the disposition was made for 
battle. The whole of the infantry was formed on the left, 
with a view to attack the right flank of the enemy, which, 
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since the morning had been thrown back to some distance, 
leaving an interval to the rivulet. The British infantry 
was formed in two columns, the first destined to turn the 
right flank of the enemy, and assault the village of Mo haul- 
poor, the second, to support the first. The cavalry was 
formed into three brigades, of which one was to support 
the infantry ill the attack of the enemy’s right, another 
was detached to the right of the British army, to watch 
the enemy’s left, avail itself of any confusion, and attack 
them in their retreat; the third composed the reserve, and 
was formed in the space between the preceding two. The 
enemy were drawn up in two lines, which had the village 
of Mohaulpoor between them on the left, and extended 
beyond t on the right. 

The tune for parley being expired, the British inf'amry 
moved along the bank of the rivulet, through high gnss 
and broken ground, which afforded cover. The enemy, as 
Boon as the movements of the British columns to turn 
their flunk became visible, threw back their right, forming 
an acute angle in front with their former position, and ren¬ 
dering is impossible to turn their flanks. As soon as -,he 
British columns became exposed to the enemy's cannon, 
the field-pieces which they had been able to bring up, and 
the galloper guns attached to the cavalry, formed into four 
batteries, began also to lire. The cannonade on both si les 
was very spirited and severe. The King’s 70l,h regiment, 
which l eaded the attack, and had often signalized its dis¬ 
cipline and courage in India, had arrived, together wit l a 
battalion and five companies of native troops, with: n ono 
hundred paces of the enemy, while the remainder of tho 
column, impeded in its advance, was still at some distance 
behind. This advanced party were exposed to the enemy's 
tire ; ai d the men were falling very fast. Thus situated, 
the General thought it better to advance with them to tho 
attack, than wait till the remainder of the column should 
be able to form. As soon as they arrived within read; of 
the enemy’s canister shot, a tremendous fire was ope led 
upon them ; and their loss was exceedingly severe, The 
regulari ty of their advance being disturbed by the severity 
of the cannonade, the enemy’s cavalry were encouraged to 
charge. The steadiness, however, of “this handful of 
heroes,” as they arc justly denominated by their grateful 
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commander, enabled them to repulse the assailants with 
their fire. They rallied, however, at a little distance, and 
resumed a menacing posture ; when the General ordered 
an attack by the British cavalry. It was performed, with 
great gallantry and success, by the 29th regiment of dra¬ 
goons, whose commander, Major Griffiths, was killed by a 
cannon-shot immediately before the charge. The infantry, 
at the same time, advanced upon the enemy’s line, which 
they broke and routed. The remainder of the first column 
of British infantry arrived just in time to join in tho 
attack of the enemy’s second line, of which the right had 
boen thrown back in the same proportion as that of the 
first. Major-General Ware, who commanded the right 
wing of the British army, foil about the same time by a 
cannon-shot. After a good resistance, and losing all their 
guns, the enemy wore driven hack towards a small mosque 
in the rear of the village, when the three brigades of Bri¬ 
tish cavalry, advancing upon them from their different 
positions, charged them with great execution, A column 
of the enemy on tho left attempted to go off in good order 
with a part of the baggage: but were turned by the bri¬ 
gade of horse which had been detached to the right of the 
British army, and shared the same fate with the rest of 
their companions. About two thousand of the enemy, 
seeing it impossible to escape, threw down their arms, and 
surrendered themselves prisoners, witli the baggage and 
everything belonging to their camp. 

This battle appears to have been gained principally by 
tho admirable discipline and bravery of the 76th regiment. 
Of the commander, the gallantry was probably more re¬ 
markable than tho generalship. lie was frustrated in 
two of his plans; in his attack with the cavalry in the 
morning, and in turning the flank of the enemy in the 
afternoon; and the victory was gained at last by mere 
dint of hard fighting, to which the general himself set a 
conspicuous example. He led the charge of the cavalry in 
the morning ; and at the head of the 76th regiment (which 
he allowed to come up too soon) conducted in person every 
operation of the day. Two horses were shot under him ; 
and his son, acting as his aide-de-camp, was wounded by 
his side, in circumstances resembling those of poetic dis¬ 
tress. The son had but just persuaded the father to mount 
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Lis horse, after one of his own had fallen under him, BOOK VI. 
pierced by several shots, when he himself was struck chap. xn. 

with a ball; and at that instant the father was obliged -— 

to lead on the troops, leaving his wounded son upon tho 1803. 
field. 

With seventeen battalions of infantry, the enemy are 
supposed to have brought into tho action move than four 
thousand horse. Their guns, in number seventy-two, being 
all taken, wore more precisely known. Tho English loss 
amounted to 172 men killed, 602 wounded. Throe rnontus 
only had elapsed since General Lake crossed the Mali- 
ratt.a frontier; and not only tho whole of that army 
which the Governor-General had treated as an object of 
so much apprehension, was destroyed, but the whole 
of that extensive territory in the region of the Jumna, 
which the predecessor of Dowlut Itao had so laboriously 
abided to his dominions, was placed in the hands of the 
English. 1 

1 Notes, tu supra, p. 251 to 254, 288.—M, 

Although the account given of the battle of Lnswari, in the official despatches, 

Is repeated verbally in the Notes on the Mahraitn War, ami Major Thorn’s 
Memoir of toe Win* in India, there is some indistiuetm-s* in the early part of 
the narrative, ami it is left doubtful by the Dispatch whether the Mahratta 
army was attacked by the cavalry before Us change mi position. There cun \ u 
no doubt, hewover, that it was so attacked, but without effect, us the. new po¬ 
sition was taken up without any serious opposition, by noon. The charge then 
effected by tho advance and first brigade was evidently a failure also; although 
they broke t'trough the first lino, it would seem, that they made no impression 
on the second, and were exposed to so heavy a fire that it was impossible It) 
form the stpudrona fora second attack, and the enemy kept their ground. Tho 
statement lint the other brigades were unable todiseover the enemy, ultlioug i 
they fell in v ith and carried away a few of their guns, is somewhat incongru¬ 
ous, uud is Incorrect. The third brigade was ordered to turn the right flank 
of the enemy, and failed not to discover and to feel them,although their guns, 
being concealed by a high grass jungle, became perceptible only when n tre¬ 
mendous shower of grape and double-headed shot poured upon the advancing 
squadrons. The cavalry, however, it is said, broke through the. line, although 
the, guns were chained together, and charged backwards and forwards three 
times. Here, again, is some want, of precision, as it is added that their bat¬ 
talions, which were drawn up behind a deepintrenchment, kept up a gallinp 
fire with musquetry, which did great execution. Their line, therefore, was; not, 
broken, although it might have liven penetrated by the cavalry, who suffered 
most severely in these fruitless displays of headstrong valour. It is inmcni- 
ftble, therefore, that until the infantry t ame into action, the Muhrattus hud. the 
befit of the day ; and after they were attacked by the whole British force, they 
maintained a stout resistance, and inflicted terrible destruction upon their 
assailants- It is justly remarked by Major Thorn, that throughout tho war, 
every conflict gave evidence of the improvement mode by the natives in mili¬ 
tary knowledge, through their connexion with the Trench, On the present 
occasion the effect of their influence and instruction was fully experienced in 
the organization of the army of Sindiah, which evinced all the characteristics 
of European arrangement and discipline. It is worthy of remark, too, that 
these disciplined battalions were In the battle of Laswari left to themselves. It 
is doubtful if they had any European officers with them; certainly they bad 
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During the time of these exploits, the great division of 
the English army in the south had been employed in the 
following manner. The strong fortress of Alnnednuggur, 
held by Sindiah, with its adjoining territory, was the object 
of the first operations of General Wellesley. lie moved 
from his camp at Walkce on tiie 8th of August, and, arri¬ 
ving at Ahmednuggur, took the pottah by escalade, on the 
same day. The English had thirty-three men killed, and 
eleven wounded. They opened a battery against the fort 
on the 10th ; and on the 11th the Kelledar or Governor 
offered to negotiate ; and on the 12th evacuated the fort, 
on condition of safety to the persons and private pro¬ 
perty of the garrison. This acquisition was of some im¬ 
portance ; one of the strongest fortresses in India, in 
good repair, on the frontier of Die Nizam, covering l J oo- 
uah, and a point of support to the future operation in 
advance. 1 

In taking possession of the districts of 6,34,000 rupees 
estimated revenue, dependent on Ahmedmiggur, and 
making arrangements for the security of the fort, the 
General was occupied for several days, and crossed the 
Godavery only on the £4th. On the same day, Sindiah, 
and the Rajah of Ber&r, having ascended the Adjunteo 
Ghaut, entered tho territory of the Nizam with a large 
body of horse. On the 29th, General Wellesley arrived at 
Aurangabad, between which place, and the corps under 
Colonel Stephenson, who had moved to tho eastward 
toward the Badowly Ghaut, the enemy had passed, and 
had reached Jalnapoor, about forty miles east from Auran¬ 
gabad. 2 The enemy continued their march in a south-east 
direction, with a view, as was reported, to cross the Goda- 
very, and march upon Hyderabad. To intercept them in 
this intention, General Wellesley regained the river, and 
moved eastward along its northern bank. The enemy, 
however, soon altered their course, and proceeded to the 
north of Julnapoor. Colonel Stephenson returned from 
the eastward on the 1st of September, and on the 2nd 


none of character. The cavalry, too, although it has been affirmed that the 
Mahrattu chiefs should have looked to that us their national and only ol lee live 
force, gave no support to the infantry in this engagement. Thorn's Memoir 
of the Campaign in Hindustan, 219.—W. 

> Notes, ut supra, p. *239, 2M.—M, Wellington Despatches, j. 29ft.—W. 

3 Wellington Despatches, i. 344,—W. 
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attacked and carried the fort of Julnapoor.' After this, 
lie made several attempts to bring the enemy to action, 
and ac tually surprised their camp on the night of the 9th 
of September, They continued their northern movement 
toward the Acljuntee pass, near which they were joined by 
a detachment, it is said, of sixteen battalions of Sindiali’s 
regular infantry, commanded by two Frenchmen * On the 
21st, the divisions of the British army were so near, ".hat 
the two commanders had a conference, and concerted a 
plan for attacking the enemy jointly on the morning of 
the 24th. Colonel Stephenson marched by a western 
route, General Wellesley by the eastern, round the hills 
between Budnapore andJalna. On the 23rd, General Wel¬ 
lesley received intelligence that Sindiah and the liuja had 
moved off with their cavalry in the morning; lull that 
the infantry, about to follow, were still in camp at the iis- 
tanco of about six miles. 

This intelligence, from which the General inferred tho 
intention of the enemy to escape, made him resolv< to 
attack them, without waiting till the following morning 
for Colonel Stephenson, lie found the whole combined 
army near (.lie village of Assye, encamped on tho bank of 
the Kailna river. Ilis road brought him first in front of 
their light; but as it was composed almost entirely of 
cavalry, and the defeat of the infantry was most likely to 
be effectual, ho resolved to attack the left. Marc! ing 
round, he crossed the ltivor Kailna, at a ford beyond tho 
enemy’s left flank ; and formed the infantry in two lines, 
and tho British cavalry as a reserve in a third; leaving 
the Mahratta and Mysore cavalry on the other side of tho 
Kailna, to hold in check a large body ot tho enemy’s 
cavalry, which had followed tho British army from the 
right of their own position. As soon as the enemy per¬ 
ceived the intention of tho British general to attack their 
left, they changed the position of their infantry and gi ns. 
Another stream, called the Juah, of nearly the same mo 
with the Kailna, flowed in a parallel direction : at a small 
distance beyond it, the enemy formed a lino, having its 
right on the Kailna, and its left on the Juah. This lino 

1 Wellington Despatches, 355. 

a They were joined by the brigades of Col» I'ohlniati, M. Dupont, and Be- 
gum Sumroo, U.ml, 3tUi.—W. 
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BOOK VI, and that of the British army faced one another ; but the 
chap. xii. enemy formed a second line on the left of their position, 

- nearly at right angles to their first, extending to the rear 

1803. along the banks of the Juah. The fire of the enemy’s 
guns performed dreadful execution, as the British army 
advanced. The British artillery had opened upon tlis 
enemy at the distance of 400 yards; but the number of 
men and bullocks that were disabled soon rendered it im¬ 
possible to bring on the guns ; and as they wore found to 
produce lit' lo effect, the General resolved to advance with¬ 
out them. The right of the British line was so thinned 
by the cannon of the enemy’s left, that a body of their 
cavalry was encouraged to charge it. A body of the Bri¬ 
tish cavalry, however, were prepared to intercept thorn, 
and they ware repelled with slaughter. The steady advance 
of the British troops at last overawed the enemy, and they 
gave way in every direction. The cavalry then broke in, 
and charged them with the greatest effect. The enemy 
fled, but the force of the English was too small to render 
the victory decisive. Some of the enemy’s corps went off 
in good order ; and Lieutenant-Colonel Maxwell was killed, 
in charging with the British cavalry a body of infantry, 
who had again formed, but soon resumed their retreat. 
Many also of the enemy’s guns, which had been left in the 
rear by the British line as they advanced, were, by a prac¬ 
tice common in tho native armies of India, turned upon 
the British by individuals who had thrown themselves as 
dead upon the ground. Tho General thought it necessary 
to take a regiment of European infantry, and one of native 
cavalry, and proceed in person to stop this fire, which for 
some time was very severe. His horse in this operation 
was shot under him. The enemy’s cavalry, which had been 
hovering about during the action, continued for somo time 
near the British lino. But at last, the whole of the enemy 
went off, leaving ninety-eight pieces of cannon, and seven 
standards, in the hands of tho English, with 1200 men, it 
is said, dead on the field. 

It required no ordinary exertion of discipline and cou¬ 
rage in the men, to advance with so much steadiness under 
the carnage of such a fire. Tho porsonal courage, too, was 
abundantly displayed, of the General who led them on, 
And unless in as far as the wisdom may be questioned, 
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first, of sacrificing so great a number of men for the only BOOK VI. 
object which could be attained by it; next, of not waiting chap, xti, 

for the arrival of Stepbonson, when the victory would have —-— 

boen attended with much greater, perhaps with decisive! 1803. 
effects, the conduct of the action, it is probable, possessed 
all the merit of which the nature of the case allowed. Of 
the British army, 428 were killed, 1138 wero wounded. As 
the whole are said to have consisted of only 4000 trier, 
between one third and one half of the whole army were 
either killed or wounded. This was paying very dear for 
so indecisive an affair.' 

Colonel Stephenson, though his march had boon re¬ 
tarded by some unexpected impediment, arrived on the 
24th; and was immediately sent after the enemy, whom 

’ Notes, ut supra, p. 2110, &c.. ami ' 2 H 0 .—M. Despatches, i. 33f>. 

Sir Thomas Mimro thus express the opinion upon tin; buttle of Assyi: that 
was very generally entertained in India;—" If there was anything wrong ut 
Asxyo It was in giving buttle; but in the conduct of tho action everything w as 
right, ficjiorat Wellesley gave every part of Ids army its lull share, .eft no 
part of it unemployed; hut supported, sometimes with cavalry, sometimes 
with infantry, every point tlmt was pressed, at the moment that it was m ist 
necessary. Life.i, JW4. The letter, in which tin's occurs, is elated Fe.brua 'y f 
1804 ; his < pinion had not been chninied, therefore, by the letter of General 
Wellesley to him of the 1st Nov., lxo.’t, in answer to his objection to Uo 
action, that Col. Slevenxou had been detached. General Wellesley, in this 
letter, and In his own remarks on the action, published in his despatches, i. 

393, shows that the separate march of his corps aud( ol. Su ccnsou's was una¬ 
voidable, mt that it was so arranged as In have brought them to the pond, 
where, according to their intelligence, the enemy was to be found, at the*, me 
time.. Owing to a misapprehension of the intelligence, by which the name of 
a district • tow eon founded with that of a village, in it, and the consequent, ton- 
clu-ion that they wore in the village, of Hokerdur, instead of the village of 
Assye, in the district of Hokerdur, General Wellesley came upon their left 
wing at ti c latter village, six miles nearer than the former. Here Ik* learned 
that they wore retroating. lie eoneeivctf ifdangdrmis to ascertain t »i« by ® 
reeonnoisaineu of part of bin force, and to have lvconnoitred them with the 
whole, and then attempted to retire, would have heoti dillieult, if not im.ios- 
Bible, in the face of their numerous cavalry ; lie, therefore, with the prim pti- 
tude of a resolute judgment, determined to make it a battle. That the loss 
was so severe was in part attributable to the oflicer who led the picque.s or tlio 
right, and was followed by the 7Jh.li direct upon the village of Assye. instead 
of keeping out of the range, of the shot, us be was directed, the Uritish ‘ ora- 
numder I jiving determined to nmmmivre, by his left. Tlio corps on the light 
were the i separated from the. left by a huge break, and were, not only exposed 
to a terrible eainummlo from Assye, but wero charged by the enemy’s cavalry; 
to repel this charge the British cavalry were brought into action sooner than 
was intended, it was thus brought into the. cannonade; horses ami men wero 
lost; it charged among broken infantry, and separated ; the unity of the. body 
was destroyed, and it was no longer possible to use. it as bad been planned, 
when it was placed In the third lino to pursue and cut up the defl ate*, and 
broken enemy. From this vindication of Ids measures it is clear (hat the 
action could net have been avoided without mischief, and that the. cost of its 
purchase might have been less but for one of tboM.’ chnm.es which, iccording 
to the historian of the Duke of Wellington's I’eniusulav campaigns —ami we 
cannot wisJi tor better authority — so frequently influence the fate ui bat¬ 
tles.—W. 
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BOOK VI. the state of the troops under General Wellesley ren- 
chap. xii. dered him unable to pursue. The enemy had been so 

■ —.— little broken or dispersed by their defeat, that they had 

1803. little to dread, from the pursuit of Colonel Stephenson ; 
and proceeded westward, along the bank of the Taptee, as 
if they meditated a descent upon Poonah by a march to tho 
south ward through the Oaserbary Ghaut. General Wel- 
losloy imagined that this was a demonstration to prevent 
a northern movement of tho British troops against the 
city of Boorhanpore, tho fortress of Asseerghur, and the 
rest of Sindiah’s places in Candesh. But that General 
deemed himself sufficiently strong, both to proceed 
against the places in question, and to watch the move¬ 
ments of the enemy towards tho south. Remaining with 
his own army to tho southward, he sent his commands to 
Stephenson, who had descended the Adjuntee Gliaut, in 
pursuit of tlie enemy, to continue liis march to the north¬ 
ward, and attack Boorhanpove and Asseorgliur. As soon 
as tho plan of the British General came to the knowledge 
of tho enemy, the Raja of I’erar and Siudiah separated 
their armies, tho former marching towards Chandore, the 
latter making a movement to the northward, for the pur¬ 
pose of yielding protection to his threatened possesions. 
General Wellesley followed to the north, and descended 
the Adjuntee Ghaut on tho 19th of October; Siudiah, 
upon this, instead of continuing his movement to tho 
north, gave it an easterly direction through tho valley 
formed by the Taptee and Poorna rivers ; while the Raja 
of Berar passed through the hills which formed the 
boundary of Candesh, and moved towards tho Godavery, 
This seemed to require again the presence of General 
Wellesley in the south, who accordingly ascended the 
Adjuntee Ghaut on the 25th of October, and, continuing 
his march to tho southward, passed Aurangabad on the 
29th. 

In the mean time Colonel Stephenson had easily ac¬ 
complished the service upon which he had been detached. 
The city of Boorhanpore was evacuated on his approach; 
and was entered by the British troops on the 16th of 
October. On tho 17th he marched upon Asseerghur, the 
importance of which, in the estimation of the people of 
India, may be conjectured from a name by which it was 
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distinguished, the K.ey of the Deccan. On the 18th BOOK VI. 
Colonel Stephenson attacked the pettah, and of course chap, xii, 
with success. On the 20th the batteries were opened — ■ 

against ?,he fort, and within an hour the garrison ottered 180a. 

to accept the conditions which the British commander 
had proposed on summoning the place. In this manner 
the fortress was placed in the hands of tho English on the 
21st, and with it tho whole of Sindiah's dominions in tho 
Deccan. The operations of the army were now turned 
against Bcrar. Colonel Stephenson began an caste rly 
movement towards Sindiah ; and received tho commands 
of the General to prosecute his march as far as Gawilgliur, 
and lay siege to that, tho principal fortress helonciner to 
the Bajii of Berar. 1 

In the first week of November, Jeswunt Rao Gorparih, 
and another person of inferior rank, arrived in tho Brit sh 
camp, c nnmissioned, they said, by Sindiah, to treat, w th 
General Wellesley on the subject of peace. As soon after 
the battle of Assye as the 8th of October, the Brit sh 
General had received a letter from one of Sindiah’s mi¬ 
nisters, requesting that, he would send to the enemy’s 
camp, one of the British, and one of the Nizam’s oiliccrs, 
to settle tho terms of a peace.- With this request die 
General deemed it, on two accounts, inexpedient to 
comply ; first, because the letter boro no stamp of ,he 
authori ty of Sindiah, who might afterwards disavow it ; 
next, because a British olheer in the camp of the enemy, 
and the appearance, on tho part of the British, of being 
petitioners for peace, would reauimati the dejected minds 
of the enemy’s troops. But he expressed his readiness 
honourably to receive any person whom the confederate 
chiefs might, for that purpose depute, to tho British 
camp. Several subsequent proposals had been submitted 
to him, but all, through channels, which the principal 
might aavo disavowed. Even Gorparali, and his com¬ 
panion, when requested, at their first conference with Ge¬ 
neral \\ ellc dey, to exhibit their credentials, had none to 
produce. 'J hough liable to be dismissed with disgrace, 

1 Ocneuil Wellesley's Despatch, Papers relating to East India Aft lira 
(lirmtod ,i line, IH06,) Nn, S4, p. S!2.—M. Welllii K tim Despatches, i. 40A—1V. 

1 the proposal was not from one of Siridmh’ji ministers tint from Italicojee 
Koonjur, the | eshwn’s most confidential agent, who, notwithstanding tne war. 
continued in bmuiah’s camp. For General Wellesley’s reply to Ins letter, see 
Wellington Despatches, i. 426.—W. 

VO L. VI. & u 
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they were told by tlie British General, that they might 
remain in the camp, till they had time to receive from 
their master thoso powers which wore necessary to enable 
them to treat, and those documents to substantiate their 
powers, without which they ought not to have been sent. 
In the meantime a letter arrived from Sindiah, declaring 
his intention to send another commissioner, and disavow¬ 
ing Gurparah and his companion. General Wellesley, who 
believed, in this case, that the master was the impostor, 
not the servants, sent for the unhappy men, and made 
them acquainted with the dangerous situation in which 
they were placed. They convinced him, that, on their 
part, thero was no fiction, and gratefully received his as¬ 
surance that he would not render them the victims of the 
duplicity of their master. In the mean time, Gorparah’s 
application for powers, and his account of his reception 
by the British General, had been received by Sindiah, and 
determined that unsteady chief to send lxim the requisite 
powers. They arrived in the British camp a few hours 
after the conference on the disavowal had taken place, but 
were still defective in one essential point ; l for amendment 
in respect to which, the General advised Gorparah and his 
colleague again to apply. In the mean time, he solicited 
an armistice, and that for both confederates. This, as no 
ambassador, or expression of a desire for peace, had yet 
arrived from the Baja of Berar, and as it was impolitic to 
allow the hostile princes to negotiate in common, Wel¬ 
lesley positively refused, in regard to the other chieftain; 
but granted to Sindiah for the troops in the Deccan. It 
was dated on the 23rd of November; requiring, that Sin¬ 
diah should take, up a position agreed upon, and not ap¬ 
proach the British camp nearer than a distanco of twenty 
coss. Calculating upon the division of the confederates ; 
finding that the Raja of Berar was proceeding towards his 
own territories, that tho number of troops bo had with 
him was small, and diminishing every day; ceasing, in 
consequence, to have any apprehension for the territories 
of the Nizam, Wellesley descended the Ghaut by Kajoora, 

1 They were essentially defective, as they rliil not enable the envoys tn cede 
any portion of the territory us rompcnsolion to the Kritish (jovornlliellt mid 
the allies, which was required us the busts of the puciliealioli, _\lahr. Ilist, iii. 
201, See also Wellington Despatches, j. the, 014, 522,—W. 



BATTLE OF ARGAUM. 

with a view to support, and cover the operations of Ste¬ 
phenson against the fort of Gawilghur. The principal 
part of the army of the Raja of Bcrur was encamped 
under -,hc command of Iris brother, Munno Bappco, not 
far from Eliohpoor ; and the cavalry of Siudiah, who ,iad 
not yet ratified the armistice, was encamped at about four 
miles’ distance. Colonel Stephenson had advanced as far 
as Hat tee Anderah, on the 2Sth of November ; when, 
being apprised of the situation of the enemy, and the ap¬ 
proach of General Wellesley, ho prudently halted, to 
enable Loth armies to co-operate in the attack. They 
joined, >n the 20th, at a place within sight, of the enemy’s 
camp. Upon tho approach of the British, the enemy re¬ 
tired ; and as the troops had performed a very long march 
on a very hot day, the General had no intention of pur¬ 
suit. Bodies of horse were in a little time observed in 
front. And, on pushing forward tho piquets for taking up 
the ground of encampment, tho enemy wore distinctly 
perceived, drawn up regularly on the plains of Arga im. 
Late as was tho period of the day, the General resolved 
to attack. The distance was about six miles. The British 
army advanced in a direction nearly parallel to that id' the 
enemy’s line, .in one column, led by the British cavalry, 
and covered on the left and roar by the cavalry ot Hy¬ 
derabad and Mysore. The enemy’s line extended aluve 
live mi! es. Siiuiiah’s part of the force, consisting of me 
very heavy body of cavalry, was on the right, having seme 
Pindari cs and oilier light troops on their outward Hank. 
The village of Argaum, with its extensive enclosures and 
gardens, was in the roar ol tho enemy’s lino ; in its b' ait, 
was a plain, cut by a number of water-courses, ’’he 
British army was formed in two lines ; t.ho infantry in the 
first, tie cavalry in tho second; the British, to support 
the right, the Mogul and Mysore, the left, the British 
lino was not formed exactly parallel to that of the one ny, 
butwilh the right a little advanced, to press upon tho 
enemy’s left. Some time was spent in forming the order 
of battle, because part of t,lie infantry which led the 
column got into some confusion. 1 As soon as the line was 

l There regiments of native infantry, which fuul behaved admirably at 
Avsvc wire panic-struck, broke, and were running off, when the cannu aide 
Commenced; General Wellesley was luckily at hand, and ivas able 10 -ally 
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BOOK VI. formed, the whole advanced in the greatest order. Two 
chap. xii. regiments on the right were attacked by a large body of 

__ Persians, as was supposed, whom they destroyed; a 

1803. battalion also on the left received and repulsed a charge 
of Siudiali’s cavalry. As the British line advanced, tho 
enemy retired in disorder, leavin ' thirty-eight pieces of 
cannon, with tlieir ammunition, in the hands of tho as¬ 
sailants. The cavalry continued ;heir pursuit by moon¬ 
light ; but night rendered it impossible to derive many 
advantages from tho victory. Tho British loss, in this 
battle, if battle it may be called was trifling; total in 
killed, wounded, and missing, 34G. 1 

After the battle of Argaum, the General resolved to lose 
no time in commencing the siege of Gawilghur. lie ar¬ 
rived at Elichpoor on thu 5th o.l December, where he 
endeavoured to collect information for the attack. Gawil¬ 
ghur stands upon a lofty point o:' a ridge of mountains 
between the sources of the rivers Poorna and Taptee. It 
consisted of two forts ; the inner, fronting to the south 
where tho rock is most precipitous and tho outer, covering 
tho former, toward the north-wist and north. Upon 
deliberation, it appeared advisable to make the principal 
attack upon tho northern side. To this servico tho corps 
of Colonel Stephenson was destine!, having been equipped 
for that purpose at Assoorghur, On the 7th, both divi¬ 
sions of the army marched from Elichpoor; that under 
Colonel Stephenson, by a road of about thirty miles in 
length, through the mountains, the road which led most 
directly to the point of attack ; that under General Wel¬ 
lesley, with all the cavalry, in a different direction, with a 
view to cover, and if possible assist them, by other attacks 
on the south and the west. The march of Colonel Ste¬ 
phenson, through the mountains, was attended with almost 
insuperable difficulties. The heavy ordnance, and stores, 
wore dragged by hand, over mountains, and through 
ravines, for nearly the whole distance, by roads which it 


tliein anti restore the day. He adds, “ Tf I had not been there, T am convinced 
we should have lost the day. As it was, so much time elapsed ho tore they 
could ho formed again, that there was not daylight sufficient for effecting all 
that might huve been performed.” Letter to Major Sluiwe, Despatches, i. 
633.—W. 

1 Lieut. Gov.-Gen. in Council to the Secret Committee, dated 28th Dec. 1803, 
ibid, ij. 297; also Calcutta Gazettes, ibid. p. 290—295.—M. Despatches, i* 
628_W. 
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had linen previously necessary for tlie troops to make. BOOK VI, 
On the 12th, Colonel Stephenson reached his ground, and chap . xu. 
at night erected two batteries in front of the north face ———— 
oi the fort. On tho same night the troops of General l* 03 ' 
Wellesley constructed a battery on the mountain under 
the southern gate ; but as it was impossible to get up tho 
heavy guns, it proved of little advantage. On the even¬ 
ing of the 14th, the breaches in the walls of the outer 
fort wero practicable. Preparations were made during the 
day ; and tho assault was to bo given on the following 
morning. Beside tho party destined for the storm, two 
detachments were led, one toward the southern, another 
to war 1 the north-west gate, for tlie purpose mercy of 
drawing the attention of the euoiny, as neither of .hem 
could got into tho fort tdl the, storming party should open 
tho gates. The troops advanced about ton o’clock : and 
the outer fort was soon in possession of the assailants. 

The wall of the inner fort was then to ho carried. 1; had 
not been breached, and attempts wore made in vain upon 
tiie galo, A place, however, was found, at which the wall 
might, bo osealuded, whoa Captain Campbell mounted with 
the light infantry of the !)4th regiment, and opened tho 
gate. After this the garrison made no resistance. “ Vast 
numbers of them,” says the General, “were killed, par¬ 
ticularly at different gates.” 1 

While the two great divisions of the British army wero 
thus engaged, the minor objects of the war had been no 
less successfully pursued. 

The detachment of British troops which had been as¬ 
sembled at Allahabad, under the command of Lieutenant- 
Colonel Powell, for tho occupation of Biuidclcund, crossed 
the Jumna, and entered that provineo, on tin 6th of 
September. The situation of tho province at that period 
was briefly as follows : — 

Cliuttersaul, having succeeded a long line of Hindu 
ancestors, in the ltajaship of Buudelcund, of whom a con¬ 
siderable number had existed in the state of vassds to 
the Mogul throne, availed himself of tho decline o::’ that 
monarchy, not only to re-establish his independence, but 
enlarge his dominions. Alarmed, however, at the prospect 
of what was likely to follow from the power and disposi- 
1 Despatches, i. 550. 
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BOOK VI. tion of his Mahratta neighbours, he sought for protection 
chai". xii. to his house, by securing the favour of the most powerful 

-- of the Mahratta loaders. For this purpose, though the 

1803. father of a numerous offspring, he adopted Bajec Rno, the 
first Peshwa, as his son ; and left him a third part of his 
dominions. The rest he divided equally between two of 
his sons. Further subdivisions took place in succeeding 
generations. Jealousies arose among the different branches 
of the family ; and wars ensued. The country, as was the 
habitual state of Hindu countries, was perpetually ravaged 
by hostile contentious; and at last so much enfeebled, 
that it offered an easy prey to any invader. 

While Sindiah made his conclusive attempt, in 1786, 
upon the expiring sovereignty of Delhi, the Peshwa joined 
in the expedition, with a view of joining also in tho 
plunder. His object was to obtain the l)oab, or district 
between the Jumna and (hinges ; and he placed Ali 
Bahaudur, the grandson, by an illegitimate lather, of 
Payee Ruo, the first Peslnva, whom lie destined to govern 
it in his name, at the head of the troops whom lie sent to 
join in the expedition. In the course of the enterprise, a 
breach ensued between Sindiah and Ali Bahaudur, who 
was joined by another chief, named Raja Ilimmut Bahau¬ 
dur. 1 Frustrated in their views upon the Doab, which 
Sindiah destined, probably from the beginning, for himself, 
these two chieftains directed their arms against Bundol- 
cuml. From the distracted state of the country, it was 
speedily overrun, and apparently subdued; but in a moun¬ 
tainous region, where every village rvas a fortress, the 
authority of the Mahratta government was not easily, 
indeed never completely, established. Ali Bahaudur 
agreed to yield obedience and tribute to tho Peshwa, the 
latter of which was never in his power. Ho died in 1802, 
having spent fourteen years without completing the reduc¬ 
tion of Bundelcund, one of the fortresses of which, the 
celebrated Callinger, he was fruitlessly besieging at tho 
time of his death. His son, Shuinshere Bahaudur, eighteen 
years of age, was then resident at Poonah; and the Raja 

1 Ilimmut Bahadur was a religious character, or Gosain, and also a soldier 
of fortune, who was first in the service of the Nawab of Oudc. He availed 
himself of the. state of anarchy of Jlundellvaml to establish himself in the pro¬ 
vince, and is said to have invited Ali Huhudur to invade it.—W. 
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H 1 mrm. 1 t Bahaudur, who had always retained a great share BOOK VI 
ot power, and who now found the government at his dis- chat xu 

posal, appointed a distant relation of the family regent _'_‘' 

during the absence of the prineed Tn this situation were IMS. 
the alburn of Bundelound, when the Pcshwa was driven 
from Poonah, and the war broke out between the British 
government and the. Mahratta chiefs. 

In the month of August, 1803, certain alterations w ere 
agreed upon between the British government and tho 
leshwa, in Ihc terms of the treaty of Bassein. Of tl ese 
the principal were, that tho English, in lieu of some of tho 
ceded districts, and as a compensation for an additional 
number of subsidized troops, should accept of terrl:,or / iu 
Biindeleund, which it remained for them to subdue, 
yielding, by estimate, a revenue of 3(1,l«,000 rupees." As 
Himmut Bahaudur, in the probable success of the Eng¬ 
lish, anticipated the loss of his own power, he inge¬ 
niously resolved to assist them in their project, on condi¬ 
tion of obtaining an advantageous indemnity to himself, 
lie was accordingly ready, with a force of about 13,000, or 
14,000 men, as soon as the detachment of the British 
ai my entered the territory of Bundoieuiid. He joined tho 
detachment on tho loth of September; on tho 23id they 
arrived in conjunction, on the bank of tho river Oano; 
and found the troops of Shumshere Bahaudur, a consi¬ 
derable force, encamped on the opposite side. Alter 
reducing several forts, and establishing tho British au¬ 
thority in the adjacent district,, they crossed tho Cam on 
the 101 h of October; and on tho 1 -tli gave battle to 
fell unis]lore Bahaudur ; who retreated with loss, and .sho ’tly 
after, despairing of his ability to maintain the contest, 
crossed the river Betwa, and retired from the province. 

For seizing the province of Cuttack, a part of the 


1 he r iv.umstaucos are, elsewhere, somewhat differently related. The i nele 
Of Miiiiusher Bahadur, Uunee Bahadur, placed on the musnud another o 'his 
nephew*, /uiiihikiir Ah, an infant, intending to establish his own Mitlnrity 
under the title Bonnot, with the. concurrence of Himut Ihihiulur. Shan slier 
Bahadur, however, with the sanction ot Amnit Him, whilst temporary j’es 1 wo, 
proceeded to Buudelkaml, threw his uncle into confinement, and assumed tho 
sovereutmy, liimut Bahadur, although lie is said to have invited‘.he Raja, 
into the e umtry, mu] to have aided him in Urn recovery of his rights, be< nine 
alarmed at his violence, mid sought his own safety by proposinff to the British 
to (infer mto the province, and co-operated with them in Its stibinnation 
Bli!!! k” w ~\y 1UtltilCUnt1, Asiat " An ’ lic °- Arson’s Account oi tho 

, “ J-ettci, ut supra. Ibid, p, 200, f>35. 
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BOOK VI. northern division of the Madras army, doing duty in the 
CHAr. xxi. Northern Cirears, was destined to march from Ganjam, 

- and to he reinforced by a detachment of 6216 men from 

1803, Bengal. Of this detachment, a body of 854 were collected 
at Jalasoro, to be ready to penetrate into Cuttack, as soon 
as the movements of the principal force should render it 
necessary ; 021 were to take possession of Balasore ; and 
11100 were to occupy a post at Midnapore, with a view to 
support the detachments at Jalasore and Balasore, and 
afford protection to the Company’s frontier against any 
sudden incursion of the Raja’s horse. Lieutenant-Colonel 
Campbell, the offioer chosen to conduct this expedition, 
having been seized with an illness which threatened his 
life, Lieutenant-Colonel Ilarcourt was appointed to act in 
his stead. 

The troops marched from Ganjam on the 8th of Sep¬ 
tember, and on the 14th took possession of Manickpatam, 
whonco tho Mahrattas tied upon thoir approach. Appli¬ 
cation was made to the Brahmens of Juggurnaut to placo 
tho Pagoda under British protection; and with this they 
complied. The next object was Cuttack ; but tho inun¬ 
dations produced by tho rains allowed not the march to 
begin before the 24th of September, and even then ren¬ 
dered it so laborious and slow, being also, in some degree, 
harassed by the parties of tho enemy’s horse, that it was 
not completed before tho 10th of October. Tho town 
yielded without resistance, and operations were begun 
for the reduction of the fort. Of the other detachments, 
that appointed to take possession of Ballasore had there 
landod on the 21st of September, and soon overcame all 
tho resistance by which it was opposed. The detachment 
formed at Jalasore left that place on the 23rd of Sep¬ 
tember, and on the 4th of October arrived without oppo¬ 
sition at Ballasore. On the 10th of that month, a force of 
816 men marched from Balasore, by order of the Governor- 
General, to aid Lieutenant-Colonel Harcourt in the reduc¬ 
tion of Cuttack. Barabutty, the fort of Cuttack, was a 
place of considerable strength, and bad only one entrance, 
by a bridge, over a wet ditch of enormous dimensions. A 
battery, which opened on tho morning of the 14th, in a 
few hours took off’ nearly all tho defence, and silenced tho 
guns on one side, when it was resolved immediately to try 



OPERATIONS AGAINST- SINDIAII IN GUZERAT. 

the assault. In passing the bridge, the storming jur y, 
headed by Lieutenant-Colonel Clayton, were exposed to a 
heavy, but ill-directed fire of inusquetry from tlio fort; 
ami forty minutos elapsed before they succeeded in bloiv- 
ing open the wicket, at which the men entered singly. 
Two other gates were forced open after some resistance ; 
when the enemy hastened to abandon the fort. The fall 
of this place delivered the whole of the province of Cut¬ 
tack into the hands of tho English. 1 

the conquest of Sindiahs territories in Guzcrat was 
made by a force from Bombay, consisting of one European 
regiment, with a proportion of artillery and sepoys com¬ 
manded by Lieutenant-Colonel Woodiugton. They marched 
from Laroda on the 21st of August, and encamped wit. lin 
two mi es of Laroach on the 2,ird. Though tho next, day, 
when tho English adv.meed upon tho place, the enemy 
were seen posted, as for resistance, in front of the petfah, 
they wore soon compelled to retreat within the fort. Next 
morning, Colonel Woodiugton took possession of tho 
petfuli i ■ AIK -1 on the -Id!i, tho breach in tho fort ,vas 
reported practicable. I ho storming party were ted by 
Captain Richardson, and displayed tho virtues seldom 
wanting in British troops on such tin occasion. The 
enemy resisted with considerable spirit, for a little time; 
but tl.cn tied, with slight loss to the assailants. After 
the capture of liaroach and its dependencies, yielding a 
revenue of eleven lacs of rupees, Colonel Woodiugton pro¬ 
ceeded against Cliampaneor, the only district which Sin- 
diah l ow' possessed in tho province ol Gusrerat, It was 
defended by a fort, on Poivanghur, ono of the detached 
hills, which form so many places of great natural strength 
in India. Campancer, tho pet tab, was carried by assault 
with inconsiderable loss. At first tho Kelledar of the fort 
refused to surrender; but, on the 17th of September, 
when preparations wero made for the assault, lio ca pitu¬ 
lated, and the fort was occupied by the British troops 2 
The Mahratta chieftains were now eager to escapo by 
negotiation the ruin which their arms were unable to a vert. 
On the evening of the 30tli of November, tho day after the 
battle of Argaum, a vakeel arrived, hearing a letter from. 

1 l oiter lit supra, Ibid. 243—5.—51. Despatches, lii. 373, 430.—W ' 

3 Letter, ut supra. Ibid. p. 243.—M, Despatches, iii. 41G, 432.—W.’ 
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BOOK VI, the Raja of Berar, and requesting a conference with the 
chap. xh. British General. First, a discussion arose about the origin 

--- of the war; the vakeel maintaining that the British go- 

i803. vernment, General Wellesley maintaining that the Raja, 
was the aggressor. The vakeel alleged, that the war com¬ 
menced, because the Raja did not obey the orders of 
Colonel Collins, in withdrawing with his troops ; Wellesley 
affirmed that the war commenced, because the Raja, along 
with Sindiah, had assumed a position which threatened 
the British allies. The vakeel contended that the troops 
of the Raja were on his own territory: that his presence 
there was necessary, both because the contest between 
Sindiah arid Holkar was destructive to Hindustan, and 
because the Beshwa had jnade a treaty with the English, 
contrary to the custom of the Mahratta states. Wellesley 
replied, that for mediation between Sindiah and Holkar, 
the position taken by the Raja was unnecessary, and that 
with the treaty of the Beshwa the English would give him 
no leave to interfere!. The vakeel, as the representative of 
the weakest party, at last declared, that, however the war 
began, h is master was very desirous of bringing it to an 
end. He was then questioned about his powers, but said 
lie hail only a commission to learn the wishes of the 
British General, and to express the desire of the Raja to 
comply. Compensation for the injuries of aggression and 
for the expenses of the war was declared to bo the only 
basis on which the English would treat. The vakeel 
applied for a suspension of arms, which was absolutely 
rejected; and leave to remain in camp, till he should 
receive powers sufficient to treat, whicli was also refused, 
and he was advised to take up his intermediate residence 
in some of the neighbouring towns. 

A second conference took place on the 9th of Decem¬ 
ber, when the vakeel produced letters from the Raja, ex¬ 
pressing assent to the conditions which the British General 
had presented for the basis of negotiation. The cessions 
demanded by the English, to effect the stipulated com¬ 
pensation, were then described. For the Company, the 
whole of the province of Cuttack, including the port ol 
Balasore. For their ally the Nizam, the country lying 
between his own frontier and the river Wurda to the 
eastward, and between his own frontier and the hills in 
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which are situated the forts of Gawilghur and Neruiilla, to 
the northward ; together with renunciation of all tiio 
claims which the Raja might have over advanced on any 
part of his dominions. And for their other allies, any of 
the Zemindars and Rajas, the tributaries or subjects of the 
Raja, with whom the English had formed connexions during 
tho war, the confirmation of all their engagements. The 
vakeel oxc. aimed against the exorbitance of these de¬ 
mands, which were sufficient, ho said, not only to reduce, 
but entirely to destroy the state of his master. 

Major Gc neral Wellesley replied, that “the Raja was a 
groat politician; and ought to have calculated rather 
belter his chances of success, before ho commenced the 
war; but that, having commenced it, it was proper 
that ho should suffer, before he should got out of tho 
scrape.” 1 

After several discussions, in which General Wellesley 
relaxed only so far as to reserve to the Raja the forts of 
Gawilghur and Nernulla, with contiguous districts yield¬ 
ing four lacs of annual revenue, the terms of the treaty 
were arranged on the ICth, and signed by the British 
General and the Maliratta vakeel, on tliu l7tli of December, 
1803. The forts were left to the Raja, as not being calcu¬ 
lated to be of much advantage to the Nixam, while they 
were necessary to the Raja for coercing the predatory 
poople on tho hills ; and tho contiguous districts wero 
granted, in order to leave him an interest in restraining 
the depredators, to whoso incursions these districts, toge¬ 
ther with the rest of the adjoining country, were con¬ 
tinually exoosed. Of the country to which the Raja was 
thus obliged to resign his pretensions, he had possessed 
but a sort of divided sovereignty, in conjunction with tlio 
Nizam. It was originally apart of theSubuh of the Deccan; 
hut the Mahratl as had established over it a claim, at first to 
one-fifth, afterwards by degrees to one-half, at last to four- 
fifths, and .n some parts to the whole, of the revenues. 
Though an extensive and fertile country, it was not, how¬ 
ever, computed that the Raja had annually realized from 
it more than thirty lacs of rupees. 

1 Memorandum transmitted by (.tenoral Wellesley lo the Governor-General 
of the conform ires between him ami the Ambassador <•(' the Jhijn of Heraiv 
Papers relating to East India affairs (printed by order of the House Of Com¬ 
mons, June, Mo. 25, p. 124.j 
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BOOK VI. To some other articles ; as, tho exclusion from his ser- 
chap. xii. vice of Europeans and Americans, the mutual appoint- 
—- ment of resident ambassadors, and the renunciation of 

1803. the confederacy ; scarcely any objection was experienced 

on the part of the Raja. 1 

If he had not prevented further hostilities by compli¬ 
ance, the British General was prepared to pursue him to 
Nagpoor, the capital of his dominions, while tho troops in 
Sumbulpore and Cuttack were ready to co-opcrato, and 
General Lake, having subdued all opposition in Hindustan, 
was at liberty to detach a force into Berar. 2 

At the very time of negotiation, the Governor-General 
prepared a copious delineation of his views respecting tho 
objects to be obtained by concluding treaties of peace 
with the belligerent chiefs, and sent it, bearing date the 
lltli of December, undor title of Instructions, to General 
Wellesley. Even now the formation of what is called a 
defensive alliance with Sindiah, that is, the substitution 
in the service of Simliali of the Company’s troops to Sin- 
diah’s own troops, was an object of solicitude with the 
British ruler: And he prepared two plans of concession ; 
one on the supposition of his accepting ; another on the 
supposition of his rejecting, tho proposition of a subsidi¬ 
ary force. The singular part of the offer was, to maintain 
the subsidiary force, if equal to that which was placed at 
Hyderabad, without any expense to Sindiah, and wholly 
at the Company’s expense ; for it was distinctly proposed, 
that for the expense of that force, no assignment of ter¬ 
ritory beyond that of which the cession would at all events 
bo exacted of him, nor any other funds whatsoever, should 
bo required. 3 

By the ratification of the treaty with the Raja of Berar 
the whole of the forces under General Wellesley wore free 
to act against Sindiah : the troops which had been em¬ 
ployed in reducing the possessions of that chief in Gu- 
zerat, having accomplished that service, were now ready 
to penetrate into Malwa to his capital, Ougoin, for which 
purpose they had actually marched to the frontier of Gu- 
zerat: and the detachment which had been prepared by 

1 Memorandum, ut supra; Letter of General Wellesley to the Governor- 
General ; and copy of the treaty. Ibid. p. 1*22—13®. 

2 Notes relative to the peace.' Ibid, p, 183, 

3 Instructions of Governor-General, parag. 62 , Ibid. p. 121, 
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General Lake to co-operate in tho subjugation of Berar, R00K VI 
might now commence operations on tho unsubdued do- C11AP ‘ xu ' 
minions of Sindiah. 1 

It was not till tho 8tli of December that the vari jus 
artifices of that chieftain, to procrastinate, and to ovule 
the proposition of admitting compensation as tho basin of 
negotiation, wero terminated. His vakeels insisted that, 
as his losses were still greater than those of the English, 
if compensation were the question, it was to him that tho 
greater compensation would lie due. It was answered, 
that he was the aggressor. Hut this was tho point in 
debate; this was what Sindiah denied. He was givou, 
however, to understand, that lie was the unsuccessful 
party, and of this ho had a hitler and certain experience. 

A long discussion ensued on the cessions to which, under 
the title of compensation, the English laid claim. A fur¬ 
ther conference took place on the 11th. Otfior conferences 
followed, on the 24th, the 2Gt.h, and tho 28th ; when com¬ 
pliance was expressed with the terms, from which, it was 
found that the English would not recede. Oh the follow¬ 
ing dry, tho treaty was signed. The Maharaja ceded all 
his rights of sovereignty, in the country between tiro 
J umna and the Ganges, and to the northward of the terri¬ 
tories belonging to the llajas of Joy poor, Jodepoor, and 
Golmd ; he ceded the fort and territory of Haroach ; the 
fort and territory of Ahmcdnugger; all tho possess ions 
which he had held on the south side of the Adjunteo hills 
to tin Godavery river; all claims upon his Majesty Shah 
Aulutn, or to interfere in his allairs ; and all claims of 
every description upon the British government, or a iy of 
its allies, tho Subalular of tho Deccan, the Posh vva, and 
Anund llao Gaekwar. Provision was niado for the, ude- 
penili nee of all those minor states, in tho region o:’ the 
Jumna, which had formerly borne the yoke of Sindiah, but. 
had made engagements with the English during the recent 
war. The fort of Asseergliur, the city of Boorhanporo, 
the forts of Powanghur, and Goliud, with the territories 
depending upon them, were restored. Sindiah was also 
allowed to retain certain lands in tho vicinity of Ahmed- 


1 Notes relative to the peace with the confederate Mahrattu chief!aim, Ibid, 
p. 341.—M. Despatches, iii. 4'J7.—W, 
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migger; and within the cessions which he had made in 
the north, his claims were allowed to certain lands which 
he represented as the private estates of his family, and to 
the possession of which none of the rights of sovereignty 
were to be annexed. Certain Jaghires and pensions, which 
Sindiah or his predecessor had granted to individuals, 
either of their family, or among their principal servants, 
in the coded countries, or upon their revenues, wore con¬ 
firmed, to the amount of seventeen lacs of rupees per 
annum. Sindiah most readily engaged not to receive into 
liis service any Frenchman, or the subject of any Euro¬ 
pean or American power, that might bo at war with tho 
British government. Lastly, an article was inserted, 
leaving the way open to form afterwards an additional 
treaty for a subsidiary alliance ; which, in this case, was 
not to bo subsidiary ; for the English government stipu¬ 
lated to afford the troops their pay and subsistence, with¬ 
out compensation either in money or land. 1 

Of those cessions, it was agreed, between the British 
government and its allies, that tho territory situated to 
tho westward of the River Wurda and the southward of 
the hills on which wore tho forts of Gawilghur and Nur- 
nulla, together with the territory between the Adjuntee 
hills and tho Itivor Goda very, should belong to the Nizam; 
that Ahruodiiugger and its territory should belong to tho 
l’esliwa, to whoso capital it so nearly approached; and 
that all the rest should belong to the English. The minor 
princes in tho region of the Jumna, who formerly bore 


* The reasons for this measure are thus explained by General Wellesley: 
‘‘Under these eiiTuni.stam e.s,” (the inability of Sindiah, with his reduced re¬ 
sources* to resist ilwlkar.) “ \ thought it expedient to hold forth to Sindiah an 
option of becoming h party to the general defensive alliance; and as a further 
inducement, to him to agree to that treaty, to engage that the assistance to ho 
given to him should occasion no further diminution of his revenues, J was 
induced to make this last engagement by the consideration that Sindiah would 
notaerce to the treaty of general defensive alliance, although his ministers 
proposed that lie should unite himself more closely with tho Company, if he 
was to be obliged to pay for the assistance which lie should receive; and that, 
if he does agree to that treaty, the peace of India is secured as far as it can bo 
by tinman means. 1 have every reason to believe also, that wlitm Sindiah will 
■wind up his all'uirs at the close of this war, lie will not have a disposable clear 
revenue,such as the. British Government would require to pay the expenses of 
the force which might be given to him." Wellington Despatches, i. fifil. The 
reasons, therefore, were simply that,Sindiah would not, and could not bear the 
cost, of tlie subsidiary fon-c; and as it was considered an object of great poli¬ 
tical importance that it should bo furnished* the British Government neces¬ 
sarily applied to it a portion of the revenue which they had taken away from 
Sindiah,—W. 
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the yoke of Sindiah, and whom it was the policy of the HOOK. VI. 
Governor-General now to render dependent upon the Bri- xii. 

tish government, and to form of them a sort of barrio "tm -‘ 

the British frontier against any aggression of the Mali- 1803, 
ratta powers, were the Rajas of Bhurt.pore, Jodepore,.. yc- 
poor, Macherry, and lioondee, the Raua of Gohiul, Hid 
Ambajse Rao Inglia. 

With the first live of these minor princes, who woro 
already in possession of acknowledged sovereignties, trea¬ 
ties of alliance were formed, on condition that the English 
Bhould take no tribute from them, nor interfere in the 
affairs of their government ; that, in case of the iuvadon 
of the Company’s territory, they should assist in repelling 
the enemy ; and that the Company should guarantee their 
dominions against all aggression, they defraying the ex¬ 
pense of the aid which they might receive. The ease of 
the remaining two chieftains reipiired some further ar¬ 
rangements. The Rana of Ooluid had been dispossessed 
of his territories by Sindiah ; and all of them, together 
with idle neighbouring districts, bail been consigned to 
Amba.joe, one of Sindiah’s leading commanders, as renter. 

Ambajce had deserted Sindiah during the war ; and it was 
now determined to make a partition, in sovereignty, of the 
territories which ho rented, between him and the liana of 
Gohud, reserving the fort and city of Gualior to the Com¬ 
pany. The same condition was contracted, as in the ease 
of the other throe princes, respecting mutual defenoo but 
it was appointed that throe battalions of the Company’s 
sepoy i should be stationed with the Ran a, and paid for 
by him, at. the rate of 75,000 rupees a month.' 

The condition to which Sindiah was reduced, by the 
war, mil by the sacrifices which he iiad made lor tin at¬ 
tainment of peace, excited in his breast the liveliest ap¬ 
prehensions with regard to the power and desigi s of 
Holkar; and he now applied himself in earnest to inter¬ 
pose, if possible, the shield of the Company between 

1 Memorandum of the conferences between "Major General the Hnn, \rtlini’ 

Wellesley, ami the Ambassadors of l)ow hit Kuo Mmliali; Letter fniu ( one ml 
Welle.-ley to Governor-!ieneral; Treaty of {inner with Sindiah; and treaties 
witli the Kujas of llhurtpore, Ibid. p. Ht'i—1M; and the <Jo'urnor- 
(JeneraTs “ Notes relutive t<i the pea.ee concluded between the UritMh < overn- 
ment and the confederate Mahratta chieftains, and to the various questions 
arising out be terms of the pacification.” llod, p. 177—-ltiii. 
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BOOK Vf. himself and this fortunate antagonist. By one expedient 
chap. xu. alone, was he permitted to hope, that this important 

-- object could be attained ; by entering into the system of 

1803. general alliance, and subsidiary defence. It was agreed, 
accordingly, that Major Malcolm should repair to the 
camp of Sindiah, to settle the terms of a treaty of this 
description. The business was accomplished, and the treaty 
signed at Boorhanpore on the 27th of February, 1804. 
There were two remarkable circumstances. One was, the 
price which the Governor-General consented to pay for 
the supposed advantage of placing a body of British 
troops at tho disposal of Sindiah, and pledging the English 
government for his defence. The amount of the force 
defined hy the treaty was (iOOO infantry, and the usual 
proportion of artillery. These troops were to he main¬ 
tained entirely at the expanse of the English government, 
with the proceeds of tile newly-acquired dominions ; and 
that they might not establish an influence in Sindiali’s 
government, they were not even to he stationed within 
his territory, but at some convenient place near his 
frontier within the Company’s dominions. The other re¬ 
markable circumstaneo was, not tho condition by which 
the English government made itself re,sponsible for tho 
defence of the dominions of Sindiah, but that, by which 
it engaged to make itself the instrument of his despotism ; 
to become the executioner of every possible atrocity to¬ 
wards his own subjects, of which ho might think proper 
to lie guilty. It bound itself, by an express stipulation, 
not to interfere between him and his subjects, how dread¬ 
ful soever his conduct in regard to his subjects might he. 
But tiie moment hi.s subjects should take measures to 
resist him, whatsoever the enormities against which they 
might seek protection, the English government engaged, 
without scruple and without condition, to act immediately 
for their suppression and chastisement. Where was now 
the doctrine of the Governor-General for the deposition of 
princes whose government was bad ? Where was the re¬ 
gard to that disgrace which, as he told the princes whom 
he deposed, redounded to the British name, whonevor they 
supported a government that was bad i 1 

1 This virtuous indignation is not called for by the stipulations of the treaty, 
The British .government engaged not to give support to Sindiali’s relations. 
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In forming his connexions with other states, either for BOOK VI. 
war or ponce, the Maharaja bound himself to the slight chav. jii, 

condition of only consulting with the Company’s govern- ---— 

merit, but by no means of being governed by its decisions ; l803 - 

and in any war to be carried on by tliuir mutual exertions 
it was agreed, without any mention made of the propor¬ 
tion of troops, that in the partition of conquests the 
shares should be equal. The stipulation with regard to 
Frenchmen and other Europeans, or Americans, was made 
still more agreeable to the taste of the times ; for it was 
promised by Sincliah that he would allow no such person 
to remain in his dominions without the consent of the 
Company’s government. 1 

’The Governor-General .seemed now to have accomplished 
the whole of his objects; and lofty was the concept!m 
which he formed of the benefits attained. The famous 
official document, which has been already quoted, “Notes 
relative to the peace concluded between the British go¬ 
vernment and the confederate Mahratta chieftains,’’ con¬ 
cludes with “a general recapitulation of the benefits 
which the British government in India has derived from 
the success of the war, and from the combined arrange¬ 
ments of the pacification, including the treaties of peace, 
of partition, and of defensive alliance and subsidy.” tt 
exhibits them under no loss than nineteen several heads : 

1. The reduction of the power and resources of Simlioh 
and the Baja of Bcrar ; 2. The destruction of the French 
power ; 3. The security against its revival; 4. The an¬ 
nexation to the British dominions of the territory occupied 
by Perron ; 5. The annexation of other territories in the 
Iloab, and the command of the Juiuma; <f The deliverance 
of the Emperor Shah Aulum from the control of the 
French; 7. The security and influence derived from ths 


dependant* military chiefs, and servants, with respect to whom the Malm raj i 
was absolute, and to assist in reducing and punishing them on his requisitio i 
if they rebelled or acted in opposition to his authority (Article 8). A previous 
article, however, provides that the subsidiary force is not to be employed on 
trifling occasions (Article 6). A clause which implies the exercise of the judg¬ 
ment nf the British government as to the occasions on which its troops were to 
be employed; a discretionary power also involved in the presence of the Uesi- 
dent It is'not true, therefore, that the treaty binds the British to ae 
immediately against the Kaja’s subjects without scruple, or without eon- 

*1 Treaty of alliance and mutual dofence. Ibid. p. 1G4. 

VOL. VL C 0 
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1803 . 


system of alliance with the petty states along the Jumna 
against the Mahrattas; 8. The security and influence 
derived from the possession of Gualior, and the subsidiary 
force established in Gohud; 9. The means of defence 
derived from these same fountains against any other 
enemy on the north-western frontier ; 10. The advantages 
both in security and wealth derived from Cuttack ; 11. 
The advantages derived from the possession of Baroach, 
which left Sindiah no direct communication with the sea, 
or with the transmarine enemies of the British govern¬ 
ment ; 12. The security derived from Baroach against the 
intrigues of the French with any native state j 13. The 
additional security bestowed upon the British interests in 
Guzcrat, by the possession of Baroach, and the abolition 
of Sindiah’s claims on the Gaekwar; 14. The revenuo aud 
commerce derived from Baroach ; 15, The benefits be¬ 
stowed upon the Peshwa and Nizam ; 10. Tlio increased 
renown of tlio British nation, both for power aud virtue ; 
17. The “defensive aud subsidiary 1 alliance” with Dowlut 
Kao Sindiah; 18. The power of controlling the causes of 
dissension and contest among the Mahratta states ; tho 
power of keeping them weak ; the power of preventing 
their combination with one another, or with the enemies 
of tho British state ; 19. The security afforded to tho 
Company and its allies from tho turbulence of the Mah¬ 
ratta character and state. 5 

This is exhibited as an instructive specimen of a good 
mode of making up an account. 

After this enumeration, the document breaks out into 
the following triumphant declaration;—“The general 
arrangements of the pacification, combined with the trea¬ 
ties of partition, with the defensive and subsidiary alliance 
now concluded with Dowlut Kao Sindiah, with the condition 
of our external relations and with the internal prosperity 
of the British empire ; have finally placed the British 
powor in India in that commanding position with regard 
to other states, which affords the only possible security for 
the permanent tranquillity and prosper ity of these valuable 
and important possessions." 

It is material hero to mark, what is thus solemnly 

1 Subsidiary it could not well be, when lie paid no subsidy. 

2 Papers, ut supra, p. 197,19a. Despatches, 4, 132. 
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declared, l>y one of the most eminent of all our Indian BOOK VI. 
rulers, that without that artificial system, which he created, chap. xii. 

of subsidiary troops, and dependence, under the name of - 

alliance, there is no such thing as security for “ the British 1803 - 
empire in the East.” 1 

The document goes on to boast, that the troops, ill is 
bestowed upon the Peshwa, the Nizam, Sindiah, the Gaek- 
war, and Ran a of Gohud, would exceed 24,000 men; that 
all these would be maintained at the expense of those 
allies, which was incorrect,as Sindiah paid nothing for the 
6000 allotted to him ; that this amount of troops would 
always le maintained in a state of perfect equipment, a id 
might be directed against any' of the principal states of 
India, without affecting the tranquillity of tho Company’s 
possessi nis, or adding materially to its expenses. 

It then declares:—“Tho position, extent, and equipment 
of this military force, combined with the privilege which 
the British government possesses of arbitrating differences 
ami distensions between the several states with which it 
is connected by the obligations of alliance, enable Hie 
British power to control tho causes of that internal war 
which, during so long a torn} of years, has desolated many 
of the most fertile provinces of India ; lias occasioned a 
constant and hazardous fluctuation of power among Hie 
native states; has encouraged a predatory spirit among 
the inhabitants ; and formed an inexhaustible source for 
the supply of military adventurers, prepared to join 1 he 
standard of any turbulent chieftain for the purpose of 
ambition, plunder, or rebellion. No danger can resilt 
from tile operation of our defensive alliances, of involving 
the British government in war ; excepting in cases of 
manifest justice and irresistible necessity. The powei of 
arbitration, reserved in all cases by the British government, 
not only secures the Company from tho contingency of 
war, in tire prosecution of the unjust views of any of our 
allies, hilt affords a considerable advantage in authorizing 
and empowering the British government to check, by 
amicable negotiation, the primary and remote sources of 
hostilities in every part of India.” - 

Who i extracted from theso sounding words, the mem- 


1 Contrast with It the opinions of his successor. Vide infra. 

2 Pa pure, ut supra, p. 1U8. 
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BOOK VI. ing is, that the British government in India had obtained 
ciiAi'. xn, two advantages: 1. An enlargement of revenue : 2. In- 

-- creased security against the recurrence) of war, or the 

1803. evils of an unsuccessful one. 

1. Additional revenue is only useful, when it is not 
balanced by an equal increase of expense. The Governor- 
General talks loudly of the additional revenue ; hut not 
a word of the additional expense. If we had no more 
evidence hut this, it would be a legitimate inference, that 
the expense was omitted, because it would not have been 
favourable to his argument to speak of it. We have 
abundant general evidence that the expense of governing 
enlarged territory, in almost all places, though more 
especially in India, equals, or more frequently surpasses, 
all the revenue which it is possible to draw from it. We 
shall presently see in what degree the facts of the present 
case conform to the general rule. If it turns out that the 
expense of governing the new territory is equal to its 
revenue, it follows that the enormous expense of the war, 
generated by the treaty of Bassein, and by the passion of 
the Governor-General for subsidiary alliances, remained 
altogether without compensation on the score of money. 

2, Let us inquire, if thore is more solidity in the alleged 
advantage, in which, single and; solitary, the whole com¬ 
pensation for the war remains to be sought, viz., security 
against the evils of war. 

Now, at first view, it would appear that an obligation 
to defend a great number of Indian states, an obligation 
of taking part in all their miserable and never-ending 
quarrels, was of all receipts the most effectual, for being 
involved almost incessantly in the evils of war. 

This increased exposure to the evils of war was far out¬ 
weighed, according to the Governor-General, by the power 
of preventing war through the influence of the subsidiary 
troops. 

Unfortunately the question which hence arises admits 
not of that degree of limitation and precision which 
enables it to receive a conclusive answer. The proba¬ 
bilities, though sufficiently great, must be weighed, and 
without any fixed aud definite standard. 

One thing, in the mean time, is abundantly certain, that 
if the East India Company was able to keep any Indian 
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state from going to war, this must have been, because it BOOK VI. 
was the master of that state, because that state wis criAp. m. 

dependent upou the East India Company, and bound in - 

all its concerns to obey the Company’s will. But if this 1803. 
were the case, and if the uativo governments were th is 
deprived of all independent power, infinitely better would 
it have been to have removed them entirely. Two pro¬ 
digious advantages would thus have been gained ; the 
great expense of keeping them would have been saved ; 
and the people in the countries under them would have 
been delivered from the unspeakable miseries of their 
administration ; miseries always increased to excess by 
the linio i of a native with the British, government. But, 
to place this question on the broadest basis: the policy 
of taking the whole of the Mahratta country immediately 
under too British government, would either have boon 
good, or it would have been bad. If it would have been 
good, why was it not followed: when the power was not 
wanting, and when the right of conquest would have 
applied with just as much propriety to the part that was 
not done, as the part that; was? If it would not have 
been good policy to take the whole of the Mahratta 
country under the British government ; in other words, 
to have had the responsibility of defending it with tho 
whole Oi' its resources; it was surely much worse policy 
to take tlio responsibility of defending it, with only a pin t 
of those resources. 

Another (question, however, may be, not whether some¬ 
thing better than tho defensive alliances might not have 
been done, but whether something might not have hem 
done that was worse ; whether, if tho government of the 
Mahratta quinces was not entirely dissolved, it was not 
better to bind- them by defensive alliances, than to leave 
them unbound; whether according to the Governor- 
General, the British state was not more exempt from tho 
danger of war, with the alliances, than without them. 

To answer this question, it must be maturely considered, 
under what danger of war the British government wor ld 
have been qilaeed, without the alliances. It is not the 
way to arrive at a just conclusion, to set out without 
allowing that this danger was just anything which a ly 
body pleases. It may be pretty confidently affirmed, that 
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BOOK VI. with good government within tlieir own territories, undor 
cuaf. xii. the, known greatness of their power, the English were 

•- almost wholly exempt from the danger of war; Because, 

1803. in this case, war could reach them through but one me¬ 
dium, that of invasion ; and from invasion, surely, they 
had little to dread. 

Allowing then, that the subsidiary alliances were a 
scheme calculated to prevent the danger of war ; as far 
as regards the British government, there was little or 
nothing of that sort to prevent; the subsidiary alliances 
were a great and complicated apparatus, for which, when 
got up, there was nothing to do ; a huge cause prepared 
when there was no effect to be produced. 1 

This is decisive in regard to the practical question. In 
speculation, another question may still be raised ; namely, 
whether, if the British state had been exposed to the 
danger of wars, the scheme of the subsidiary alliances 
was a good instrument for preventing them. In India, as 
in all countries in corresponding circumstances, one tiling 
saves from aggression, and one thing alone, namely, power ; 
the prospect which the aggressor has before him, of 
suffering by his aggression, rather than of gaining by it. 
The question, then, is shortly this; did the subsidiary 
alliances make the English stronger, in relation to the 
princes of India, than they would have boon without those 
alliances 1 

The subsidiary alliances yielded two tilings; they yielded 
a portion of territory ; and they y ielded a certain position 
of a certain portion of British troops. In regard to the 
territory, it may, at any rate, be assumed, as doubtful, 
whether, in the circumstances of the British state, at the 
time of the treaty of Bassein, it could be rendered intrin¬ 
sically stronger by any accession of territory ; since, by 
Act of Parliament, the question stands decided the opposite 

J The Governor-General, indoorl, takes it ns o*ie of his benefits, that the 
native states would be restrained from war among themselves. But lie does 
not inform us to whom the benefit would accrue. If the English were secure 
from aggression, the wars of the native princes were of no importance to them. 
If humanity is pretended, and the deliverance of the people from the horrors 
Of war, it is to be replied with dreadful certainty, that under the atrocities of 
a native government supported by British power, the horrors of peace were no 
improvement upon the horrors of war. The sufferings of the people under 
the Nabobs of the Carnatic and Oude were described by the English go¬ 
vernment itself, perhaps with some exaggeration, as unmatched in any portion 
of India. 
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way : much more, then, is it doubtful, whether it could ROOK VI. 
be rendered stronger by an accession of territory, whi ;h chat. xii. 

imported the obligation and expense not merely of defend- - 

ing itself, but of defending the whole kingdom to which 1803 - 
it was annexed. It will not, then, bo assumed, that tho 
mere territory gotten by the English was the circumet.ai ce 
looked co for proventing tho evils of war. If it was 
that, the territory might have been taken without the 
alliances. 

Tho only remaining circumstance is, the position of Hie 
troops. For, as to the other conditions, about not hold ng 
intercourse with other states except in conjunction with 
the English, these wore merely verbal; and would he re¬ 
garded by tho Indian governments, jnst as long, as they 
would have been regarded without the alliance; namely, 
as long as tho English could punish them, whenever they 
should do what the English would dislike. 

Now, sur. ly, it is not a proposition which it will be easy 
to maintain, that a country is stronger with regard to its 
neighbours, if it has its army dispersed in several coun¬ 
tries ; a considerable body of it in one country, an 1 a 
considerable body iu another, than if it has the whole 
concentrated within itself; and skilfully placed in the 
situation bust calculated to overawe any neighbour from 
whom danger may be apprehended. There arc n any 
combinations of circumstances in which this would be a 
source of weakness much more than strength. 

If it is said, that the position of the English subsidiary 
troops, with a native princo, imported the annihilation, or 
a great; reduction, of his own force ; this, in the circum¬ 
stances of India, cannot he regarded as a matter of almost 
any importance, in a country swarming with military 
adventurers, and which fights with undisciplined troops, 
an army can always be got together with great rapidity, as 
soon as a leader can hold out a reasonable prospect that 
something will he gained by joining his standards. The 
whole history of India is a proof, that a man who is with¬ 
out an army to-day, may, if he has tho due advantages, 
to-morrow (if wc may use an eastern hyperbole) bo sur¬ 
rounded by a great one. Of this wo have had a grea 1 . and 
very recent example, in tho army with which Holl.ar, a 
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. mere adventurer, was enabled to meet, and to conquer 
Sindiah, the most powerful native prince in India. 

It was, in a short time, as wc shall see, found by the 
British government itself, that it could regard the presence 
of subsidiary troops as a very weak bridle in the mouth 
of a native prince, when he began to forget his own weak¬ 
ness. The weakness, in fact, was the bridle. If he re¬ 
mained weak, that was enough, without the subsidiary 
troops. If lie grew strong, the subsidiary troops, it was 
seen, would not long restrain him. 

I cannot aim at the production of all those circum¬ 
stances, on both sides of this question, which would be 
necessary to be produced,and to be weighed, to demonstrate 
accurately the probabilities of good or of evil, attached 
to such a scheme of policy, as that of the subsidiary alli¬ 
ances ol Governor-General Wellesley. I havo endeavoured 
to conduct the reader into the paths of inquiry; and leave 
the question undecided. 

In summing up the account of the treaty of Bassein, 
we can only, thoreiore, approach to a determinate conclu¬ 
sion. On the one side, there is the certain and the enor¬ 
mous evil, of the expenditure of the Mahratta war. 'Whe¬ 
ther the subsidiary alliances, which were looked to for 
compensation, were calculated to yield any compensation, 
and did not rather add to the evils, is seen to he at the 
least exceedingly doubtful. The policy of the treaty of 
Bassein cannot, therefore, bo misunderstood. 1 

1 That many of the eomcqnetices of the Mahratta war, enumerated hy Lord 
WHlealey were real and pmnunent jiolititnJ advantaaea to the ItHtish (limit- 
Jiion itf India cannot tie questioned. The power of (he principal iMatmitta 
chiefs was reduced, mid their military reputation destroyed; in the like pro¬ 
portion the power of the British government whs augmented, and its renown 
enhanced ; and an immense stride was effected towards that exalted position 
in which it now stands as the paramount sovereign of Hindustan. That, tireat 
Britain reaps substantial benefits from its ascendancy wili be scarcely disputed. 
Thm; India derives benefit from it is also undeniable, although it may not be 
ot that value which the English, who are the greatest, gainers, are fond of re¬ 
presenting it. That the Governor-fieneral was mistaken in his anticipations 
of at once preserving perpetual tranquillity, subsequent events snfiioiemiy 
proved *, and it would be an impeachment of his humanity and Jnstce to sup¬ 
pose that he could have foreseen the disastrous results which his treaties of 
defensive alliance inflicted on those princes who were tempted or compelled to 
become Ids allies, lie did not make a sufficient allowance for the reluctant o 
with which it is natural for man in every station of life to part with indepen¬ 
dence, and especially for princes to relinquish the authority rhey have received 
from their predecessors The nature of the subsidiary connexion imposed 
upon the subsidized prince a state of subjection to which he could scarcely bo 
expected cheerfully to submit; and the vain attempts made by him to shako 
oil ms fetters, eilher riveted them more firmly, or terminated in his amuhilu- 
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turn. It is true thiit the conditions of a subsidiary alliance leave, to ;; nalive 
prince the power of ruling his own subjects with benignity, wisdom, and jus¬ 
tice. Thor* is no reason why lie should be a sensualist or an oppressor V cause 
he Inis not an army at his command. Such, however, is human nature in the 
Hast — possibly also in other quarters of the world — that w hen responsibility 
is withdrawn, and impunity secured, the motives to useful activity are weak¬ 
ened or destroyed, and the objects of interest are exclusively concentred in in¬ 
dividual indulgence, There is no doubt that laird Wellesley’s views in the 
formation jf subsidiary alliances, as far as they regarded the princes of fu lia, 
with wlim'') they were formed, have in every instance, been disappointed ; uni 
us far as tlic people uro concerned, often iiuperloctly realized; but U is not 
the loss tr ie that the grand aim of his policy lms been attained,and thrt by the 
command or influence which British India now exercises over all the (v her 
states internal war has been put an end to throughout the whole of that » on- 
tinent. There may lie au occasional disturbance, but it. can neither hi- ux en- 
Btve nor l< npf continued; it eannot deserve the imputation of astute of w.-tri ire. 
That, under any circumstances, intestine hostilities are to he prevents , if »os« 
slide, our antlior would have heen the. first to admit; as lie is no admirer of 
military r«mown : bilt when it is remembered in what manner, and l>v v hat 
persons, with wlut an utter disregard of those restraints by which the. hovrora 
of war amongst civilized nations are in some degree checked, host'litit’s in 
India Wer* carried on, there will remain do doubt that India has gaitud, 1 pou 
the whole Important advantages from the scheme of universal pacification 
which it wn» Lord Wellesley’s policy to establish, and ‘which has now been 
effected. That it was not sooner accomplished, was in part owing to the 
different' inws of his successors anil in part to a eiiTiimstaiice pollti iam do 
not always sufficiently regard— matters were not sufficiently ripe for so great 
a change. 

It is worthy of remark that, at a subsequent period the author chuugei Ids 
opinions Materially in regard to the necessity of the war with the Mnhrattns, 
as well a> that with Tippoo. The purport of his reasoning in the text is, that 
both might have been avoided, that there, was no real danger to bo ajpre* 
bended from Tippoo, and that our intdiTe.i-eine in the domestic concerns o' the 
Muhrattas, out of which the war arose, was entirely unnecessary and utuid/isa- 
bln. In his examination before the Ouminiiter. of Hie House of ('oimnoi-.s in 
1H32, he says, *'all our wars cannot perhaps be whb primrii'iy considered wars 
of necessity, but most of those by which the territories we possess have been 
obtained, and out of which our subsidiary alliances have grown, ha\o been 
wars, I hink, of necessity, ami not of choice, l or example, the wars with 
Tippoo and the Mubrattas, Evidence Political, i. p. 111. This is v by irre- 
coueileabte with the notions of the text, and although move consonant i< the 
fact; it r-jquirrs perhaps some modiffciUion. The mnmnliate necessity if the 
second w ir witti Tippoo is very questionable; ami it may be doubt M i' the 
Mali rat t a wur might not have been delayed. In buih cases, howevei, it oust 
be lidmit ed that collision sooner or later was unavoidable ; and ii was not in¬ 
consistent with a prudent, policy to have, brought oil its occurrence a < so< u aa 
we were prepared for the encounter.—\V. 


chapter xiir. 

Necessity inferred of curbing Hollar. — Intercourse betu-em 
HoU'.ar and Sindiah renewal .— llovernor-Ueneral re¬ 
solves to take the Jlolkar Dominions, but to gin: . hem 
away to the Peshwa, Sindiah, and the Nizam .— Jlo'Lar 
retreats before the Commandcr-in-Chief,towards the South. 
— The Commander-in-Chief withdraws the Army into 
Cantonments, leaving Colonel Monson with a Detach nent 
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BOOK VI. in advance. — Ilolkar turns upon Monson .— Monson 
oiiap. xur. makes a disastrous Retreat to Agra .— The British Army 

- from Guzerat subdues Ilolkar's Dominions in Malvm. —• 

1804 . Holkar by a Stratagem attacks Delhi.—Brave Defence of 
Delhi .— The Ilolkar Dominions in the Deccan subdued. 
— Defeat of Holkar s Infantry at Deeg. — Rout of his 
Cavalry at Furrvckabad.— The Raja of Bhurtpore, one 
of the allied Chieftains, joins with Ilolkar .— Unsuccess¬ 
ful Attack upon the Fortress of Bhurtpore .— Accom¬ 
modation with the Raja of Bhurtpore. — Disputes with 
Sindiah .— Prospect of a War with Sindiah .— Ilolkar 
joins the Camp of Sindiah .— The British Resident or¬ 
dered by the Comniander-in-Chief to quit the Camp of 
Sindiah .— Sindiah endeavours to prevent the Departure 
of the Resident. — Marquis Wellesley succeeded by Mar¬ 
quis Cornwallis .— Cornwallis' View of the State of 
Government .— Of Wellesley's System of subsidiary and 
defensive Alliance .— Cornwallis resolves to avoid a War 
with Sindiah, by yielding every Point in Dispute .— To 
make Peace with Ilolkar by restoring all the Territories 
he. had lost .— To dissolve the Connexion of the British 
Government with the minor Princes on the Mahratta 
Frontier. ~ Negotiations between Sindiah and the Com- 
mauder-in-Chief .— Death of Lord Cornwallis. — Sir G. 
Barlow adheres to the Plans of Lord Cornwallis .— Hol¬ 
lar advances into the Country of the Seihs .— Pursued by 
Lord Lake .— A fresh Treaty concluded by Sindiuh .— 
Treaty ■with Ilolkar .— Financial Results. 

W HEN tho English wero freed from the burden and the 
dangers of the war with Sindiah and the Raja of 
Ber.iv, they began to think of placing a curb on the power 
of Jeswunt Rao Holkar. Though Holkar had engaged, 
and upon very advantageous terms, to join with the other 
chieftains, he had abstained from co-operation in the war 
against the English ; and though he had committed some 
ravages on a part of the Nizam’s territory, toward tho 
beginning of the war ; the Governor-General had not held 
it expedient to treat this offence as a reason for hostili¬ 
ties : Holkar, on the other hand, had been uniformly as¬ 
sured that the English were desirous of preserving with 
him the relations of peace. 
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In t.lxo month of December, 1803, llolkar, having BOOK VI. 
marched towards the territory of tho Raja of Jyenagur, ciiap.xiii. 
took up a position which threatened the security of tl: is -——— 
ally of the British state. At tho same time, he address id 1801. 
letters to the British Commander-In-Chief, containing as¬ 
surances of his disposition to cultivate tho friendship of 
the British government. But a letter of liis to tho Raja 
of Maeberry, suggesting to him inducements to withdraw 
from tho British alliance, was communicated by that Raja 
to the Comuiander-in-Chief; further correspondence o.' a 
hostile nature was discovered ; and intelligence was re¬ 
ceived c f his having murdered three British subjects in 
his service, on a false charge that one of them had eoire¬ 
sponded with the Commauder-iu-Chief. It appeared im¬ 
prudent to remove the army of the Commander-in-Olief 
from the field, till security was obtained against the pro¬ 
jects of Holkar. 

The determination which hitherto had guided the con¬ 
duct of the Governor-General, that he would abstain from 
tho dispute in the Holkar family respecting the successor 
of Tuckojee, still operated in liis mind. And he autho¬ 
rized tho Commauder-iu-Cliief to conclude an arrange¬ 
ment with Jeswunt Tiao, engaging, on the part of tho 
British government, to leave him in the unmolested ex¬ 
ercise of his authority, provided lie would engage to abstain 
from all aggression upon the British or their allies. 

The Coinmander-iu-Ohiof addressed a letter to Holkar, 
dated tho i!9th of January, 1804, in conformity with the 
instructions which he had received ; inviting him to send 
vakeels to the British camp) for the purpose of ellocting 
the amicable agreement which both parties professor, to 
have in view ; but requiring him, as a proof of his friendly 
intentions, to withdraw bis army from its menacing posi¬ 
tion, and abstain from exactions upon the British a lies. 

At tho same time the British army advanced to Hmdouu, 
a position which at once commanded the principal roads 
into the Company’s territory, and afforded an easy move¬ 
ment n any direction which the forces of Holkar rt iglit 
be found to pursue. On the n'7th of February, au answer 
from that chieftain arrived, it repeated the assuranco of 
his desire to cultivate the friendship of the British govern¬ 
ment, and expressed his intention to withdraw Iron his 
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BOOK. VI. present position, and send a vakeel to the British camp. 
chap. xiii. In the moan time, however, letters wore intercepted, ad- 

-- dressed by Ilolkar to subjects and allies of the British 

1804. government, exciting them to revolt, and stating his de¬ 
sign of sending troojis to ravage the British territories. 
The Conmiandur-in-Chief made an amicable reply to his 
letter; hut warned him, at the same time, against the 
practices in which he had begun to indulge. And on the 
16th of March two vakeels from Ilolkar arrived in the 
British camp. 

They were commissioned to demand ; 1. leave to collect 
the chout according to the custom of his ancestors ; 2. 
certain possessions formerly enjoyed by his family, namely, 
Et.awah, twelve perguunahs in the Doab, one in Bundel- 
cund, and the country of Hurriana ; 3. the guarantee of 
the country which lie then possessed ; 4. a treaty similar 
in terms to that, which had been concluded with Sindiah, 
These demands wore treated as altogether extravagant; 
and the vakeels, after receiving a remonstrance on the 
continuance of their master in his present threatening 
position, departed from the camp, bearing to him another 
letter from the Connnandor-iu Chief. In this, Holkav was 
invited to send again a confidential agent, with powers to 
coneludo an arrangement on terms in which the British 
government would bo able to concur. In the mean time, 
he had addressed a letter to General Wellesley ; contain¬ 
ing a demand of certain territories, which ho said be¬ 
longed to his family in the Dceean ; and intimating that, 
notwithstanding the greatness of the British power, a 
war with him would not be without its evils; for “ although 
unable to oppose their artillery in the field, countries of 
many co.ss should be overrun, and plundered, and burnt; 
that they should not have leisure to breathe for a moment, 
and that calamities would fall on lacs of human beings in 
continued war by the attacks of his army, which over¬ 
whelms like the waves of the sea.” An answer, however, 
to the letter of the Commander-in-Chief was received in 
the British camp on the 4th of April; still evading either 
acceptance or rejection of the simple proposition of the 
British Commander, and urging his pretensions to some¬ 
thing like the terms he himself had proposed. That 
letter drew another from the Commander-in-Chief, ap- 
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plauding tlie forbearance of the British government, and BOOK VI, 
assuring Holkar that he would best consult his own in- chap. xm. 

terest by complying with its demands.' -- 

Holkar, though fully aware of the hatred towards him 
in the bosom of Sindiali, was not deterred from the en¬ 
deavour of opening a negotiation, or at any rate of giving 
himself thu benefit of an apparent intrigue, with that 
eliiefta n. A vakeel of his arrived in the camp of Smdiah, 
on the 5th of February, 1801. The account, which Sin- 
diah and his ministers thought proper to render of this 
event to the British Resident in Ins camp, was liable to 
suspicion, on the one hand from the extreme duplicity of 
Mahraota councils, on the other from the extraordinary 
desire which appeared on the part of Sindiali to produce 
a war between that rival and the British government. 

They said, that the vakeel had endeavoured to prevail 
upon Sindiali to accommodate Ins dispute with flo.kar, 
and form a union for the reduction of the British power, 
the continual augmentation of which could bo a,tended 
with nothing less than linal destruction of the Mahratta 
State ; hut that the answer of Sindiali was a positive re¬ 
fusal, on the professed grounds, of the treachery with 
which Holkar hud violated his pledge to the late con¬ 
federacy, the impossibility of confiding in any engagement 
into which he might enter, and the resolution of Sindiah. 
to adhere to his connexion with the British state. Not¬ 
withstanding this supposed reply, a vakeel from .Sindiali 
proceeded to tho camp of Holkar, on the alleged motive 
that, unable as he was to resist the arms of that chieftain, 
it was desirable both to effect an accommodation with 
him, and to sound his inclinations. According to tl: e re¬ 
presentation made to the British Resident, tho vakeel was 
authorized to propose a continuance of tho relations of 
amitv and peace, but to threaten hostilities if depreda¬ 
tions were committed on any part of the territory either 
of Sindiali or his dependants." 

1 Letter from the Governor-General in council to the Secret Committee; 
dato<i IJjth June, 18(14. Bajiers, ut supra, printed in IHOfJ. Notes 23, p. ^03 
Notes, Ut supra, No. 2. r i, p. 20<V — M, Wellesley Despatches, iv. 48. — W, 

2 Letter trout Major Malcolm ; I’upers, Ut supra, No. 23, p. 298 ; Govemor- 
Gcnei id's Despatch, ibid. p. 270.—M. 

This intercourse Is thus explained by Grant. Holkar had always intended 
to engage in hostilities with the British, but had kept aloof in ui.certaimy ut 
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BOOK VI. Sindiali’s vakeel arrived in Ilolkar’s camp on the 3rd of 
chai\ xin. March. Previous to this time, Holkar had moved, with 

■- the main body of his troops, into Ajmere, a country be- 

1805. longing to Sindiah. His pretence was devotion ; but he 
levied contributions on the people, and made an attempt, 
though unsuccessful, to obtain possession of the fort. 
Notwithstanding a declaration to the British Coxnmandor- 
in-Chief, that he intended to proceed homewards from 
Ajmore, a portion of his army still remained on the fron¬ 
tier of the Raja of Jypore, and no longer abstained from 
depredations on his country. The ministers of Sindiah 
made report to tho British Resident, respecting the vakeel 
who had been sent to the camp of Holkar, that he had 
been received with distinguished ceremony and respect; 
that he was invited to a private conference ; that Holkar, 
on this occasion, openly confessed his design of making 
a predatory war upon the British possessions ; that, when 
tho vakeel expostulated with him on his proceedings in 
Ajmere, he apologized, by stating his intention to leave 
his family with the Raja of Jodepore when he commenced 
Ilia operations against the English ; the refusal of that 
Raja to join witli him, till he put him in possession of the 
province and fort of Ajmere : and thence his hope, that 
Sindiah would excuse an irregularity, which not inclina¬ 
tion, but necessity, in the prosecution of a war involving 
tho independence of them both, had induced him to commit. 
Of this report, so much alone was fit for belief, as had con¬ 
firmation from other sources of evidence. 

The only matters of fact, which seem to have been 
distinctly ascertained, were, first, certain trifling depreda¬ 
tions at Jypore, less material than those at Aurungabad 
which had been formerly excused, on the score of a ne- 

the result; of the war, anticipating that .Sindiah would immediately turn Ins 
firms against him if he triumphed over the British, or that it lie was defeated, 
lie, Holkar, might coiue to Simihih’s aid with additional credit and influence. 
As soon as hostilities had terminated, he vent u vakeel to Sindiah, recontuiond- 
imv him to break the treaty and renew the war, hut that chieftain was, or pro- 
tended to he so exasperated against Holkar, that lie immediately communi¬ 
cated the faet to the British authority. Some of his ministers, especially his 
father-in-law, Sherzec Kao Glmtgay hud more confidence in Holkar, and 
advised Sindiah, notwithstanding the communication to the British Kesident 
to despatch u Vakeel to Ilolkar's camp, for the purpose, as they gave out, 
of ascertaining his designs, hut in reality to leave open the door of reconcilia¬ 
tion, in case, the project of Holkar, in whose wisdom and fortune all the >lah- 
raiias begun to have great confidence, should prove wurtliy of regard. JHahr. 
Hist., iii, 270.—W. 
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oossity created by troops whom he was unable to mu n- BOOK VI 
taiu; secondly, a disposition to haggle for better terms, ciiax*. xjji 

in forming a treaty, than the British government were -- 

willing to grant ; and thirdly, the existence and character 1804 ‘ 
of him and his army, to whom predatory warfare was a 
matter, . t was supposed, both of ohoico and necessity, as 
the plunder of the Company’s territory was the 01 ly 
source of subsistence. On these facts and suppositions, 
with a strong disposition to believe reports, and to mag¬ 
nify grounds of suspicion, the Governor-General, oil the 
lhtli of April, issued orders to the Commaudor-iu-i,'hief 
and Major-General Wellesley, to commence hostile opera¬ 
tions against Holkur, both in the north and in the sent] .» 

In his despatch to the Secret Committee of the Court 
of Directors, dated loth of June, 11S04, the Govcmor- 
Gonoral says; “Jeswunt ltao Jlolkar being justly ccn- 
Bidered as an adventurer, and as the usurper of the rights 
of his brother Cashoe Kao Holkur — consistently with 

' Coi'Criwr-Oncrol’s Letter, No. 23, nt supra, p. 271 NoScs, No. 2.5. ut 
supra, p. 208.—M. 

JJolkar « demands and momices were something more than grounds for nis- 
pUutm, tint ft new light 1ms been thrown up..n ihissubjoet by recent and uutlien- 
tie hi formation, lteguhdi ng ils proceeding.* by the mins of European po! vv 
the Indian government imagined that. »t suite or warfare was necessarily t< be 
preceded t .V a specific declaration Mahnuta policy respired no such forma- 
Jity, and must have thought the Governor-* ioweral's tardiness the resul■ of 
either intii miry of purpose or eouw-.iou.s weakness, it is dear that Jlolkar 
considered himself to be at war with theEnglish. In the biographical mem nra 
of Holkur;% confederate, Ameer Khun, written from his mi n dictation, am. of 
which a translation by Mr. I’rinsep lias brim published in Calcutta, it* i iti- 
irmlca no sort of suspicion that peace subsisted between J/olkar ami the Jwig- 
lish from rhe commencement of hostilities against Nindfah, with whom he was 
in alliance, and therefore a party in the con rest. Ameer Khun relates thir. as 
soon as Sindiah and the Uiija of liersir heard that the Peshwa had conn to 
terms with the )• uglish, they sent u ivmfhhmtial messenger to Holkur to my 
that as lhi.iee Uuo had called in the. English, and brought their unny into the 
field, and flindooxtttii could no longer be deemed the sate possession >f their 
Nation, all private quarrels should be buried in oblivion, and every true Mali* 
ratta nutting in heart and hand, and in word and deed, ought to endeavour to 
drive the English out of tin*, country : that they who were tile chiefs of the 
nation should agree, therefore, mutually to assist one another at present, uid 
to settle their private disputes and animosities as might be agreed upon at er- 
ivards. Holkur consulted Ameer Khun on the .subject, by whose advice cer¬ 
tain conditions were proposed to the allied chiefs, t.. which they aecet ud, md 
in consequence Ameer Khun, witim select body of llfdkur’a troops, was on his 
march to join the confederates when the news of tic battle of Assyc arr&.ted 
his progress, and he returned to Holkur. This «Jci,um>trati«m, of whii i tl <-ro 
rail be no doubt, as it is related by Ameer Khan himself,does not scon; ml avo 
been known to the English authorities. Again, after the battle of baswaree, 
whilst yet Holkur was looked upon us neutral, lie wrote to Ameer Khan with 
many adjurations that he had made up his mind to enter the field against 
Geut.'rul Lake, and he therefore commanded the Ameer to join him as roo 1 ris 
possible. Memoirs of Mohammed Ameer Khan, Liansimed from the i'ercauu 
by H. T. Priuscp, Esq., Calcutta, 1832. 
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BOOK VI. tlic principles of justice, no arrangement could he pro- 
chap. xiii. posed between the British government and Jeswunt Rao 

--- Hollar, involving the formal sanction of the British 

1804. government to ‘that chieftain’s usurpation, and ; to the 
exclusion of Cashec ltao TTolkar from hit hereditary do¬ 
minions.' 1 ’ 1 Yet these very dominions, thus declared to 
belong to Cashee Rao, the Governor-General had already 
resolved, without a shadow of complaint against Cashee 
Rao, to take, and give away to other persons. In his in¬ 
structions to the British Resident in the Camp of Sindiah, 
dated the IGth of April, 1804, he says ; “ His Excellency 
thinks it may be useful to you-to be apprized, that it is 
not his intention, in the event of the reduction of Hol- 
kar’s power, to take any share of the possessions of the 
Holkar family for the Company. Oliandore, and its de¬ 
pendencies and vicinity, will probably be given to the 
Peshwa ; and the other possessions of Holkar, situated to 
the south of the Godavery, to the Subahdar of the Dec- 
can : all the remainder of the possessions of Holkar will 
accrue to Sindiah, provided he shall exert himself in the 
reduction of Jeswunt Rao Tlolkar.” In lieu of “his he¬ 
reditary dominions,” which it was not pretended that he 
had done anything to forfeit to the British government, 
“ it will be necessary,” says the Governor-General in a 
subsequent paragraph, ‘ to make some provision for Cashee 
Rao, and for such of the legitimate branches of the 
family as may not he concerned in tho violation of the 
public peace, or in the crimes of Jeswunt Rao Holkar.” 2 

The motive which led the Governor-General to decline 
a portion of tho territory of Holkar for the Company, 
immediately after having taken for it ho great a portion 
from Sindiah ; and to add so largely to the dominions of 
Sindiah, immediately after having so greatly reduced 
them, is somewhat mysterious, if viewed through the 
single medium of national good ; but is sufficiently intel¬ 
ligible, if we either suppose, that he already condemned 
the policy of his former measures, and thought an oppo¬ 
site conduct very likely to pass without observation ; or, 
that, still approving tho former policy, he yet regarded 
escape from the imputation of making war from the love 

1 No. 23, p. 264. 

2 Letters, ut supra, Iliiil. p. 303, 304.—M, Despatches, 4, 99, 3G9.—W. 
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of conquest, as a greater good, in tlio present instance, BOOK VI. 
than the territory declined. 1 chap, xm, 

Sindiah, we are told, was highly delighted, as well he — — ■« 
might he, with the announcement of the intention of ihe 18 °L 
Governor-General, both to commence hostilities, ujon 
Holkar, and to make such a division of the territory of 
the family. He promised to promote tlio war with lis 
utmost exertions. 

When Major-General Wellesley reeoived instructions to 
begin hostilities, the Deccan was labouring under a.scarcity 
approaching to famine. The principal possessions hdd 
for the benefit of Holkar in that quarter of India wore— 
tlio fort and territory of Chaudore, about 130 miles no th 
of Poonah ; the fort and territory of Jlhoorb, about twenty 
miles west by north from Chandore, on the same range of 
hills; Galna, a hill-fort thirty-live miles north-north exst 
of Chaudore, and eighty-five miles from Aurungabt d ; 
some territory in Candoish; and a few districts intf^mii.ed 
with those of the Nizam. With the capture of the for¬ 
tresses of Chaudore and Galna, these territories would bo 
wholly subdued. Rut to conduct tlio operations of an 
army, in a country totally destitute of forage and pre vi¬ 
sions, appeared to General Wellesley so hazardous, that ha 
represented it as almost impossible for him to advaico 
against. Chandoro till the commencement of the rains. 

In the mean time, lie augmented the force in Guzerat by 
three battalions of native infantry, and instructed Colonel 
Murray, the commanding officer, to march towards the 
territories of Holkar in Malwa, and,either by meeting and 
engaging his army, or acting against his country, to ac¬ 
celerate, as much as possible, his destruction. 1 

During the negotiation with Holkar, the Communeer- 
in-Chief had advanced slowly toward the territory of die 
Raja of Jypore. A detachment of considerable strength, 
under the command of Lieutenant-Colonel Ball, hud oc¬ 
cupied a position near Canore, about ninety miles south- 

1 It win strictly a defensive war, not one engaged in for purposes of comp icsfc* 
and the d derminntion to divide the territory amrniMjst the dependeui chiefs 
was u demonstration of disinterestedness whirlt could not fail to have 11 . iav mr- 
iihlo etfee on native opinion, in giving nj» the lerritory also, little. Jlse was 
done than restoring to each his own,—W. 

•' The documents relative to the eorfe-spoudeneo and negotiations with vjol- 
kar, previous to the eonimeneenient of hostilities, were printed by an ordtr of 
tlie ILoum*. of Commons, under dale, lltli of February, 180G. 

VOL. VI. 1> D 
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BOOK VI. west of Delhi, to guard in that direction the Company’s 
chap. mi. frontier. To protect and encourage the Raja of Jypore, 

-—— whose territory Holkar, now returned from Ajmero, began 

1804. £ 0 ravage, occupying a position which even threatened his 

capital, General Lake sent forward a detachment of three 
battalions of nativo infantry, under the command of the 
Honourable Lieutenant-Colonel Monson, on the 18th of 
April. This detachment arrived in the vicinity of Jypore 
oil the 2lst. On the morning of the 23rd, Holkar de¬ 
camped from his position, and began his inarch to the 
southward with great precipitation. Some parties of 
Hindustanee horse, under European officers, which the 
General had detached for the purpose of observing the 
motions of Holkar, and harassing his march, followed him 
in his retreat. A halt of two days, on the part of Holkar, 
induced the British commander, suspecting a feint, to ad¬ 
vance with the army ; while Monson, with his detachment, 
was directed to precede the main body, as rapidly as pos¬ 
sible. On the approach of the British forces, Holkar 
resumed his retreat, which he continued with great 
precipitation, till he arrived in the vicinity of Kotah. 
Hero he had so far preceded tho British troops, that he 
could halt without foar of au immediate attack. The 
Hindustanee horse, who had hung upon his rear, described 
his army as being in tho greatest distress, tho country re¬ 
maining nearly desolate from its former ravagos. A letter 
without date was received by tho Oorrmiander-in-Chief, 
from Holkar, on the 8th of May, offering to send, according 
to his desire, a person duly authorized “ to settle every 
thing amicably.” The G'onnnander-in-Chief replied, 
“ When I wrote you, formerly, that vakeels might be sent 
to confirm a friendship, conditions wore specified, which 
you have not any way fulfilled ; but have acted directly 
contrary to them. This has forced the British govern¬ 
ment to concert, with its allies, the necessary measures for 
subverting a power, equally inimical to all. This has 
been resolved upon. You will perceive that I cannot now 
enter into any bonds of amity with you, without consult¬ 
ing the allies of the British government.” The fort of 
Itampoora, which the British army were now approaching, 
was the grand protection of the northern possessions of 
Holkar. Eor tho attack of this place, a detachment was 
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formed, under the command of Lieutenant-Colonel Don. BOOK VI. 
Having encamped before the place, thin officer adopted the chap. xm. 

plan of entering the fort by blowing open the gates. He - 

advanced to the assault, a littlo before day-break, 01 the 1801. 
morning of the 16th of May; and as a well-concertcd 
plan was well executed, all resistance was speedily over¬ 
come, and the place was taken with inconsiderable loss. 

The distance which Iiotkar had gained by his rapid 
flight, the improbability of forcing liim to action, or of 
his returning to the upper provinces, presented to the 
mind of tins Commandor in-Ohief tho inexpediency of 
retaining the advanced position, which lie now occupied, 
with tin main body of his army. Only the British troeps 
in Guzerat, in concert with those ol' Sindiuh, appealed 
capable, during tho present season, of acting with a.l ven¬ 
tage upon tlio territories of Ilolkar. tie accordingly with¬ 
drew tlio army into cantonments within the British 
dominions, leaving Colonel Mousou with injunctions to 
make such a disposition of his force as would preclude, 
in that direction, any sort of danger from Ilolkar’s re¬ 
turn,' 

On the 21st of May, a body of predatory horse, esti¬ 
mated at five thousand, made an incursion into the pro¬ 
vince ol Bmidelound, where seven companies of sepoys, a 
troop of native cavalry, and the park of artillery, detached, 
under the command of Captain Smith, from the main body 
of the troops in that province, were 'employed in tie 
reduction of a fort, about five miles distant, from Kooch. 

On the Morning of the 22nd, this body of liorso succeeded 
in cutting off a part of the British detachment which wis 
posted in the pettah of the fort, and compelled the whole 
to retreat, with tho loss of two howitzers, two twelve- 
pounders, one six-pounder, and all tho tumbrils belonging 
to the park. The same party made an attempt afterwards 
upon tho town of Oalpee, and aimed at crossing the 
Jumna, but were repulsed with loss; and having after¬ 
wards sustained a defeat near Kooch, evacuated the pr>- 
vineo. The refractory Buudela chiefs still afford consider¬ 
able employment to the British army. 2 

• the Despatch of the Governor-General, ut supra, in Papers," No. 2. i; 
and Notes, 1 st supra, No. 25. 

‘i Cutout til Gazettes, Papers, ut supra. No. 25, p. 229.—M. 

The party s>urpJ'i*cil at Mulaya, near Kooin-h, consisted of two companies jf 
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BOOK VT. After the departure of General Lake, Monson, now 
chap. xiii. Brigadier-General, continued to make some movements in 

- advance, and on the first of July, in the height of the 

1804. rains, was encamped at Soonara ; within twenty cobs of 
the camp of Ilolkar, containing the whole of his cavalry, 
brigades, and guns. On the evening of that day, a party 
marched from the British detachment, towards the fort of 
Hinglais-Ghur, and halted within a mile of the fort, at 
half-past ton on the following morning. The troops, 
having restod three hours, arrived at the destined points 
of attack, at half an hour after two. As soon as they were 
discovered, a heavy cannonade began from the fort ; but 
it was completely silenced, by tbo great expertness of the 
British artillery, in the space of an hour; when tile men 
escaladed the walls, and took possession, without difficulty. 
It was a fortress of great natural strength, and the gal¬ 
lantry and skill with which it was attacked, form one of 
the brilliant incidents of the war. The Oommuuder-m-Ohief 
set a high value on this acquisition ; which, he thought, 
would secure the supplies of 1110118011 , if he advanced to 
the support of the army from Guzerat, and afford protec¬ 
tion to the people of the surrounding districts, who ap¬ 
peared to be well inclined to the British cause. 1 

On the 7th of July, Monson received intelligence, that 
Holkar, who, since his retreat before the Coiimiandor-in- 
Chief, had occupied a position in Malwa, having the 
Chumbul river between himself and the British detach¬ 
ment, had crossed that river with the whole of his army 
and guns. The force under Monson consisted of five bat¬ 
talions of sepoys, with artillery in proportion ; and two 
bodies of irregular horse, about three thousand strong, tho 
one British, under Lieutenant Lucan, the other a detach- 


Sepoys, and one of European artillery, with four European officers, 
entirely cur to nieces by the enemy. According to Ameer Khan’s jicc 


Jt was 

entirely cut to pieces by the enemy. According to Ameer Khan’s itmmnt. of 
this and the ensuing operations which were executed by his troops, Knlpee was 
plundered, after the defeat of a small detachment, and capture of the officer 
commanding it, who, however, was liberated without ransom. On his retreat 
from the dunum, in consequence of not finding a ford, the Ameer fell in with 
another party under Captain .1 ones, was successfully resisted, and obliged to 
retreat, and his whole party was successfully broken, and dispersed in an affair 
With Colonel Shepherd, near Kooncli, on the 24tli June, 1801. Memoirs 
of Ameer Khan, 207. Thorn, War in India, 344, Wellesley Despatches, 
4, 72.^W. 

i Despatches from the Commander-m-Chief* and General Monson ; Papers 
ut supra, Mo. 25, p. 233. 
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moot sent l>y Sindiah, commanded by a loader named BOOK VI. 
Bappoojoe Sindiah. Monson was now advanced about fifty chap xiii. 
ruilos beyond the Mokundra pass, where lie had expected ——— 
to procure supplies, and to communicate witli Colon.si 1804 ' 

Murray, who was advancing from Uuzerat towards Ougeii. 

He made his first movement towards the spot where 
Ilolkar crossed the river, in the hope of being able lo 
attack him with advantage, before his troops recovered 
from the confusion which the passage of the river would 
be sure t > produce. Afterwards, however, reflecting that 
he had only two days’ grain in his camp, that part of his 
corps was detached to bring up grain, that one battalion 
of it was on the march to join him from liinglais-Clliur, 
and that the enemy’s cavalry was very numerous ; expect¬ 
ing, also, to be joined by an escort, with treasure for tl e 
use of his detachment; and having received accounts from 
Colonel Murray of his intention to fall back on the ll'yh e 
river, ho determined to retire to the Mokundra pass. 1 Iho 
whole of' the baggage and stores was sent off to Soonara l, 
at four in the morning of the 8th. Monson remained cu 
the ground of encampment till half-past nine, with his 
detachment formed in order of battle. No enemy having 
appeared lie now commenced his march; leaving the 
irregular cavalry, with orders to follow in half an hour, 
and aft'oid the earliest information of the enemy’s m )- 
tions. The detachment had marched six coss, when intel¬ 
ligence was received that the irregular cavalry, lima 
remaining behind, had been attacked and defeated ly 
llolkar’s horse; and that Lieutenant Lucan, and suvor.il 
other odicers, were prisoners.- The detachment continued 
its march, and, next day about noon, reached, unmolestel, 
the Mokundra pass. On the morning of the 10th, a large 
body of the enemy’s cavalry appeared, and continualy 
increased in numbers till noon the following day; when 
Hollcar summoned the detachment to surrender their 
anus. A refusal being returned, ho divided his force in .o 
three bodies, and made a vigorous attack on tlio front ai d 

1 Monahh »determination to retreat is nlHmral l>y Ameer Khun to have be -a 
adopted by hem- idien.Ua advieu of llaponjoo Sindiah, who was In aecnt un- 
derstnndiiijj with Jeswunt Uno. Memoirs, a 16.—W. 

a Lucan vus deserted by moat of tlio horse liu eoiiiimimled, was wound id 
nod taken prisoner, ami died at Kotali. ilapoojoe, with his cavalry, fl id 
11)1011 Ilolka-'a tii-.-t appearance, and afterwards joined liim. Memoirs. 215, 

Nutc.—VV. 
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BOOK VI. flanks of the British corps. The position and steadiness 
chap. xin. of the troops enabled them to sustain reiterated onsets, 

- persevered in till night, when Ilolkar drew off to a dis- 

1804. tance of two coss; and being joined by his infantry and 
guns, was expected to renew his attacks on the following 
morning. Monson, not regarding his position as tenable, 
and fearing lest the enemy should get in his rear, adopted 
the resolution of retiring to Kotah. Arrived at this place, 
on the morning of the 12th, after two marches, rendered 
excessive harassing by the rain, which fell in torrents, and 
the enemy who pursued thorn, the Raja refused to admit 
them, and professed his inability to furnish any supplies. 
As the troops were suffering by want of provisions, the 
decision of Monson was, to advance to the ghaut or ford 
of the Uaumus Nuddi, only seven miles off. 1 But tho 
rain had fallen with great violence, since the loth, and the 
soil was soft. The troops were unable, therefore, to roach 
the rivulet, till the morning of the 13th, when it was 
found impassable. They halted on the 14th, to procure a 
supply of grain from a neighbouring village; and attempted, 
on tho 15th, to continue tho march ; but it was found im¬ 
possible to proceed with the guns. In hopes of an abate¬ 
ment of the rain, they made another halt. It rained 
during the whole of the night of the 15th; and, next 
morning, the guns had sunk so deep in the mud, as not to 
be extricable. Tho camp was without provisions ; and all 
the neighbouring villages were exliaused. The detach¬ 
ment was under an absolute necessity to proceed : Monson 
was therefore obliged to spike and leave the guns, sending 
injunctions to the Raja of Boondeo to extricate, and 
remove them t.o a place of security. The country was 
so completely overflowed, that the troops could hardly 
march, Tho Chumbeleo rivulet, which they reached on 
the 17th, was not forilablo ; on the 18th, the European 
artillerymen were crossed over on elephants, and sent on 

1 The Kan a of Kotah, Zallm Sin£, always denied his having refused the 
detachment food, and said he had offered it tin asylum without the walls. 
He could scarcely, with a due regard to Ids own safety, have received them 
into his fortress, and as it was, lie was compelled to pay Hoik nr a fine of ten 
lacs of rupees for his equivocal conduct. Mahr. liist., iii,, 2<i0. Malcolm’s 
Central India, i., 499, Memoir of Ameer Khan, *2i7. Lord Lake also 
writes, ZaUliin Sing, of Kotah, 1ms acted uncommonly well, and proved him- 
self a staunch friend to our government: ho will, in ail probability, suffer 
most severely from It, particularly if Colonel Monson should quit his country. 
Despatches, iv. 179 . 
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to Rampoora; on the 10th, the rivulet continued to well ; BOOK VI. 
corn, with great difficulty and some danger, was procured chai\ xjii. 
for two days; on the evening of the Hist, the cam]) of a — 
body of the enemy’s liorse was successfully beaten up; on 180 
the 23rd and 24th, a few rafts having been procured, three 
battalions of the detachment were moved across ; the re¬ 
mainder, about, seven hundred men, were attacked by a 
pai'ty of the enemy’s horse, but able to repel them. On 
the morning of the 2.5tli, after the whole of the detach¬ 
ment bad been got over, not without loss, they moved in 
different corps, assailed as they passed, by the hill-oooplo 
and banditti, towards Rampoora, at which some of them 
arrived on the 27th, others not till the 2!)th. 

At Rampoora, Monson was joined by two battalions of 
sepoys, a body of irregular horse, four six-poundeis, 1 wo 
howitzers, and a supply of grain, sent to his relief fnm 
Agra, by the Commandor-iu-Ohief, as soon sis he received 
intelligence of tho disasters of the detachment. Ah i.ho 
oountry, however, was destitute of provisions, as Holkar 
was advancing in considerable force, as Monson expected 
to be joined at Khoosul-Glnir by six battalions and twenty- 
one guns, under Sudasheo Bliao liukshce, in the sorvioe of 
Sindiah. and then to obtain provisions which would enable 
him to keep the field, he resolved to continue his march 
to that place, leaving a sufficient garrison for the protec¬ 
tion of Rampoora. 

He reached the river Batinas about daybreak on the 
22nd of August. It was not fordable. Three boats ware 
found, with which one of the battalions was transported, 
for the purpose of conducting the treasure to Khoosul- 
Glmr. The next morning the cavalry of tho enemy pitched 
their camp about four miles distant from the British 
detachment. On the morning of the 21th, the river l av ng 
fallen, Mousoil began to transport his baggage. The 
greater part of the baggage, and four battalions, had 
crossed, and General Monson, with the remaining batta¬ 
lion and tho piquets of tho rest was preparing to follow, as 
soon as the remainder of the baggage and the people of 
the camp had effected their passage, when the enemy, a 
great number of whose cavalry had already passed to ho 
right and the left of the British position, brought up their 
infantry and guns, and opened a heavy cannonade on t he 
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BOOK VI. small 'body of the English that still remained on that side 
chap. mi. of the river. Monson led them directly to the charge, 

•-* and they succeeded in taking some guns ; but were soon 

1804. overpowered by excess of numbers, and with great diffi¬ 
culty effected their retreat, covered by the fire of one of 
the battalions on the opposite side, which advanced to the 
hank of the river to protect them. The enemy prosecuted 
their advantage, and Monson was obliged to abandon his 
baggage, and Hy to Khoosul-Uhur, which he reached on 
the night of the 20th of August. On the morning of the 
26th, the enemy’s cavalry encamped round him in separate 
bodies. At the same time a correspondence was detected 
between some of the native officers and the enemy; and 
though decisive measures to check the mischief were 
immediately adopted, two companies of infantry, and a 
large proportion of the irregular cavalry, made their 
escapo. 1 On the same day Monson quitted the fort, hav¬ 
ing spiked the last remaining howitzer; and, with tire 
men in an oblong square, began to proceed. During the 
night and the following day, the enemy’s cavalry, sup¬ 
ported by guns, attempted several times, but without 
success, to penetrate the detachment; who, on the night 
of the 27th, took possession of the ruined fort of Hiudown, 
and next day, at noon, continued their retreat towards 
Agra. They had no souner cleared the ravines near Hin- 
down, than a desperate charge, in three separate bodies, 
was made upon them hy the enemy’s horse. The sepoys 
had sufficient discipline to reserve their fire till the enemy 
had almost come up to the bayonet. It was then given 
with effect j and the enemy immediately turned, and fled 
in all directions. Having reached the Biana pass, about 
sunset on the 28th, when the troops were almost ex¬ 
hausted with hunger and fatigue, Monson halted, with a 
view to pass the night at the entrance. But the enemy’s 
guns approached, and began a galling fire. lie was there¬ 
fore obliged to prosecute his retreat. The night was dark, 
tho camp-followers and baggage mixed with the lino, the 
troops were thrown into confusion, order could no more 
be restored, and the different corps concluded their re- 

1 Sindiah’s troop* stationed ftt Khoosliul-Ohur, and intended to eo-operate 
with the liritish, endeavoured to plunder the town, and being opposed by the 
British detachment, were in open hostility.—\Y. 
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treat in great disorder, tlio last of them reaching Agra on BOOK VI. 
the 31st of August. The enemy followed in straggling criAr. xm. 

parties, for purposes of plunder, as i'ar as Kuttypoor, - 

but made no united attack after that on the night of 
the 25th 1 

During the retreat of his detachment, Colonel Murray, 
with the division of the Dritish army from Guzerat, ad¬ 
vanced into the heart of the Holkar dominions; and on 
the 24th of August took possession of the capital, Indoie. 

The commander of the troops which had been left for its 
protection retired without opposition. 2 

1 Printed papers, lit snpra, No. 2ft, pp. 221)—1139. I>espalelies, iv. JDil. 

* Printed papers, ut supra, p. 240. - M. 

It is ohseivcd m Colonel Munson iiy Lord Lake. (Despatches iv. 24.5), I at it 
is extraordinary, '* that a man, brave ns a lion should have no judgment <>r 
reflect Ion.” There is perhaps, very extraordinary in ihe coiubm iti in 

of courage with lack, of judgment* und it must lie suspected there was mini of 
judgment ii rlils disastrous retreat. At the s.-mm time, it is dear tluit ;.ll r io 
fault was m.-t Munson’s, that very much of it was Murray's, ami that l«o:l. h id 
been placed in an awkward position, by those who planned their opera: ioi s. 

Eueh was advanced to a tfreat distance i'rom etlcctivc support, with a foieti i i- 
feulUelunt to encounter the enemy by whom they were separated, and whole 
strength wos greatly anti fatally miscalculated by the Commander-in *01vef 
(Letter to b ird Wellesley, .Inly 1st, lHOft, Desjiatehes, v., 2H3). Lord Lake 
Mas informed, anil he believed the iutormatiuu, that Holkar’s resources we •© 
reduced to Me lowest ebb, and lhat lus army was almost annihilated. He 
estimated the force to be left'with Colonel Monxmi l.y a proportlonah. scale 
ami the estimate proved erroneous. Accordim-c to Lord Lake, however, Mo i- 
soii advanced considerably beyond Mu*, point at. which he had been directed to 
remain, the passes of lloondee and Lnkury, in the niuinitain.s south of Kai i- 
poora, by w lich the entrance trim) Main a into Hundelcund was secured, It 
was the Oominander-iti-Cliief's intention that the detachment should ha-e 
remained in this position until the termination of the rainy season, when eitli ir 
alone, or reinforced, as might have been necessary, it could have, ndumcod 
into Malwa. 

Colonel .Vonson, however, tempted by the prospect of some nnimp n ta it 
advantage, moved on tirst. to Kotah, and then to the MoKiindra pass, wh eh iio 
described, ii reply to Lord Lake’s disapprobation of his movement, ns equally 
adapted to secure the object proposed, and thus, according to laird Lakt’s 
statement, persuaded him against Ids own opinions to acquiesce in the ad van '0 
so fur. VVnen here, however, JMonsou thought it would he an advantage :o 
occupy Hiiu lair.-t»iuir, fifty miles I mv oud the pass, a ml uccurdiiitfly extended 
Ids forward movement. After taking the fortress,he learned that Hulk; r w is 
about to cross the Ohumbul, and wrote to Lord Lake to say that lie, ml . mb d 
to attack the MaluattUs whilst onipu-ed in the passage.. In this he mi«;h ha o 
succeeded, but he changed bis mind and fell hack. Iti the Commuudcrii- 
Ciiief’s opinion this was another mistake. As an equally favourable opportu¬ 
nity for an attack could not. occur, the omission should have been repaired by 
an attack under the most favourable circumstances that could be obt limit. 

The numbers of Munson's force were, certainly inferior to those of the enemy, 
but he had i n his side discipline, approved valour, and the choice of posiiio i, 

A bold etfuri was also necessary to extricate him from his situation, ai d ;o 
avoid the disgrace and misfortunes inseparable from a rapid retreat. The r 
treat was, however, continued to Alokundra wild (he declared intention if 
making a stand there, but here again .Munson failed in resolution, unu after 
a short halt, resumed his march. The losses antlered from this until his ini- 
val at ltampoora, were owing rather to the climate than to the enemy. C iloiiM 
Munson reached Uauipoora on the 27th July, and did not move again till the 
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VI. Upon tho escape of Monson to Agra, Holkar advanced 
tin. with tho wholo of his army to Muttra, situated on tho 
— right bank of the Jumna, about thirty miles from Agra ; 
1 and took possession of the place. The Commander-in- 
Cliief marched from Cawnporo on tho 3rd, arrived at Agra 
on the Shhid of September, and proceeded immediately to 
Secuudra, where he assembled the wholo of the army 
under his personal command. On tho 1st of October, he 


22nd August. This delay Lord Lake observes, In his despatches to Lord Wel¬ 
lesley, was fatal. It was in some measure his own work. He says, 11 when I 
was informed tlmt the. detachment,.joined by the reinforcement was ut Kam- 
poora, I transmitted instructions to Colonel Monson to make u stand at that 
plane if such measure appeared to him practicable.” This is rather a ques¬ 
tionable account of the transaction. The reinforcement did not join till tho 
14th of August. Lord Lake could unt have heard of the junction in much less 
than a week afterwards, and his instructions to remain, if practicable, must 
have met Monson on the. march towards Agra. Long before this, however, 
land Lake had sent to Monson orders to suspend his retreat, On the 28tli of 
June, Monson writes to Colonel Don in the rear; “The Coimnandcr-iibChief 
positively forbids me falling back, even further than Kolali, therefore, we must 
(the whole) remain at Kampoora until l hear further from him, 1 " Memoir of 
Colonel Don. Hast India Military Calendar, ii, 648. Lord Lake, therefore, 
seems to have been the cause of Colonel Mon sou’s protracted stay ul Kum- 
poora, although it does not excuse his want, of decision in hesitating at once 
to quit a place where it was impossible to make a stand, or Ins want of judg¬ 
ment in eventually leaving it if it was defensible. Kvery day’s delay tended 
to render the country still more impassable at such a season ; and, undoubt¬ 
edly, as Monson did finally think it necessary to leave Rumpoora, he should 
have quitted it with the least possible delay Besides the other obvious ad¬ 
vantages of such expedition, lie would have shortened the distance between 
him and his reinforcements-, they would have encountered him earlier, and in 
better organization, and the whole would probably have effected their return 
to the Company’s territories in good order, and with little comparative dis¬ 
honour or loss. A full investigation of the circumstances of tho retreat whs 
promised t«> the Court of Directors (Despat< lies, iv., 343), but it does not ap¬ 
pear that any other explanation was attempted than that furnished after tho 
close of the campaign by Lord Lake, and referred to above (Despatches, v., 
283). Tt is clear from this account, that Monson was in insuflicient. strength, 
but it is also evident that be advanced with great imprudence, aiul with very 
imperfect information, and that when he judged it prudent to retreat, (mid 
with his force, without any Europeans, and without tegular cavalry, it would 
have been very hazardous to have done anything else), he displayed great 
want of singleness and steadiness of purpose, by which lie lost invaluable time, 
and exposed his troops to destruction. The- consequences were most disastrous. 
The actual loss, severe as it was, was the least of its evils. It impressed all 
India with the bulief that Ilolkar was able to resist, and likely to overcome the 
power of the English; it gave fresh life to hostile hopes, and activity to dan¬ 
gerous intrigues ; it encouraged Sindiali and the IMionsla to pursue measures 
which, but for the prudent forbearance of the Governor-General would again 
have brought their armies into tho field, and it tempted the lbiju of iilmrtpore 
to enter into a confederacy with Holkar, ami was thus productive of all the 
disgrace and loss consequent upon the siege of that fortress. Had not Mon- 
son’s detachment been exposed to destruction, Holkar must have been exter¬ 
minated in the early part of the ensuing campaign, or in the end of 1804, and 
on immense saving of treasure and life would have been effected, whilst all the 
political advantages expected from the war, and which in impatience of its 
protracted continuance wore thrown away by Lord Wellesley’s successors, 
would, in all probability, have been secured.—W. 




GALLANT DEFENCE OF DELHI. 

marched towards Muttra, from which, as he advanced, 
Holkar retired, and planned an important stratagem. 
Leaving his cavalry to engage the attention of tho British 
Commander, which they effectually did, ho secretly des¬ 
patched his infantry and guns, for the execution of his 
destined exploit. Outlie night of the 6th, ho encamj:ed 
with his cavalry about four miles in front of the I'lit sh 
position. Before daylight next morning General Li ke 
moved out to surprise him. The General formed his ar my 
into three divisions ; leaving the park, and an adequate 
force, for the protection of the camp; hut Jlolki.r was 
apprized of his approach, and retired too promptly to 
permit an attack. Early on the morning of the 8th, the 
infantry of that chieftain appeared before Delhi, and im¬ 
mediately opened a heavy cannonade. Tho garrison was 
small, consisting entirely of sepoys, and a small corps of 
irregular infantry; the place was extremely extensive; 
and tho fortifications were in a ruinous state. Everything 
promised a successful enterprise. 

From the first notice of the enemy’s approach in that 
direct on, t he most judicious precaut ions had been taken, 
under the direction of Lieutenant-Colonels Ochterlonj and 
Burn, the first acting as resident in the city, the sordid 
commandant of the troops, to place the city in the best 
state of defence which circumstances would permit. 
Dni'irg tho 8th, tire distance from which the enemy fired 
prevented much execution. On tho iitli, however, having 
erected a battery, within breaching distance, they demo¬ 
lished a part of t,hc wall, and would have quickly oft retail 
abre toh; when a sally was planned to check tln ir pro¬ 
gress. Two hundred sepoys, and 150 of tho irregular 
corps, under the command of Lieutenant Itoso, perfc ruled 
the exploit with groat gallantry; took possession of the 
enemy’s battery ; spiked their guns ; and threw thoia 
into so much confusion, that they fired upon thuii own 
people, who, flying from the assailing party, were mistaken 
for .British troops. The principal operations from this 
time were carried on under cover of extensive gardens and 
adjoining ruins on tile southern face of the fort ; and they 
soon mado a breach in tho curtain between two of tho 
gates. Measures which woro completed by tho evoning of 
the 12th, to preclude communication between t.uo ireach 
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BOOK VI. and the town, prevented their profiting by that advantage. 
chav. xiii. But, on the 13th, appearances indicated the intention of a 

- very serious attack. At daybreak, on the 14th, the guns 

1804. 0 f the enemy opened in every direction. A large body of 
infantry advanced under cover of this cannonade, pre¬ 
ceded by ladders, to the Lahore gate. They were received, 
however, with so much steadiness and gallantry, that they 
were driven hack, leaving their ladders, with considerable 
confusion, and considerable loss. Inactive to a great 
degree, during the rest of the day, they made a show 
towards evening of drawing some guns to another of the 
gates ; but took advantage of the night; and in the 
morning their rear guard of cavalry at a distance was all 
that could be seen. As the number of the men, by whom 
Delhi was defended, was too small to admit of regular 
reliefs, or to make it sale for them to undress, provisions 
and sweetmeats were served out to them daily at the ex¬ 
pense of government, “ which," according to the informa¬ 
tion of Colonel Oehturlony, “ had the host effect upon 
their spirits.” That officer concludes his report with the 
following merited oulogium: “The fatiguo suffered by 
both officers and men could bo exceeded by nothing but 
the cheerfulness and patience witli which it was endured ; 
and it cannot but rotieet the greatest honour on the disci¬ 
pline, courage, and fortitude, of British troops, in the eyes 
of all Hindustan, to observe, that, with a small force, they 
sustained a siege of nine days, repelled an assault, and 
defended a city ten miles in circumference, and which had 
ever, heretofore, been given up at the first appearance of 
an enemy at its gates.” 1 

1 Printed paper*, ut supra, p. 233, 243—218.—51. 

The defence of Delhi only Wants an Ornie to form a worthy pendant to that 
of Arcot by Clive. A city of great extent., containing* a mixed population, upon 
whose fidelity no roliamo could lie placed, and enclosed by walls which, never 
intended for military protection, were in a dilapidated condition, was besieged 
by a force of about 20,000 men, with above 100 pieces of cannon, and defended 
by scarcely more than HU0 men, with eleven gnus. The troops employed in 
tlie defence consisted of the 2nd battalion of the Utli, and four companies of 
the 17th native infantry, two weak battalions which had come over from Siu- 
dinli in the preceding war, ami three battalions of Nejecbs or irregular infan¬ 
try. These last had mutinied on the approach of the enemy, but the mutiny 
was immediately suppressed by vigorous measures, the ringleaders were 
secured, w native court-martial was held upon them, nine were severely fiog. 
ged, and two blown away from the muzzles of the grins. Little confidence 
could therefore he placed in this corps; but they behaved well. A body of irre¬ 
gular horse deserted to the enemy. One battalion of native infantry, the 2nd 
of the 4th, was stationed in Selim Guvli, the fort and palace, as a guard to the 
family of the Mogul, some of the members of which had been detected in a 



ARRANGEMENT WITH THE MOGUL, 

About trliis period it was, that the Governor-Got oral 
made his final arrangement respecting the maintenance 
and condition of Shall Aulum and his family. Over the 
city of Delhi, and a small portion of surrounding territory, 
a sort of nominal sovereignty was reserved to the Em- 
peror. The whole was, indeed, to remain under charge of 
the British Resident; but the revenues would bo collet tod, 
and justice administered, in the name of the Mogul. Be¬ 
side the produce of this territory, of which tiro Emperor 
would appoint a dewan, and other ollieors, to inspect the 
collection, and ensure the application to his use, a -sun of 
00,000 rupees would be issued from tho treasury of the 
Resident at Delhi, for tho expenses of himself and liis 
family. But “in extending,” says the Governor-Gentral, 
“ to tho royal family tho bonoiit.u of tho British protect on, 
no obligation was imposed upon us, to consider the rights 
and claims of his Majesty Shah Aulum us Emperor of 
Hindustan; and tile Governor-General lias deemed it 
equally unnecessary and inexpedient, to combine with the 
in'ended provision for his Majesty and his household, die 
consideration of any question connected with the future 
exorcise of the Imperial prerogative and authority.” 1 

Towards the end of Juno, the state of tho country 
at that time rendering military operations impracticable 
in tlie Deccan, Major-General Wellesley was cal oil to 

C<HTi?.spont once with TIolkar. So litljc did Lord Luke autieipato the possibi¬ 
lity of Delhi luting defended by threes, that ho hud in- 

Structed tl e Kesiilent ro withdraw all the regular Im ps into the fort tor tho 
protection of ihe person of Shah Alem and that uf the royal family, leaving for 
the defence of the city such irregulars «R mh'ht have been entertained The 
Ifesident, Ueut.-Col. Ochterlony, who had made sm-li preparation as too t me 
permitted or the defence of tlie city, acting under these instructions, < irctied 
tlie tlommaudiim. Colonel It urn, to retire with Ids detachment, into tli* • e tv, 
anil take up the ground lately occupied by the ‘2ml battalion, 4lh regiment, for 
the night, 'of the 7th November,) phuimr sentries at the nates ; cvidemly in¬ 
tendin'* to withdraw the whole into tlie fort. Considering;, however, ilia' if 
the clLy were left undefended, it would become the scene of indiser initiate 
tumult and plunder, and that it* abandonment without a. strnjx^le wim '.u 1 a 
discredit t<-Urn British arms and a moral triumph for the enemy: trnsti i^, 
also, to h< able finally, if compelled, to riled Ins retreat into the ■ •itu< el, 
Colo .tel Burn determined, with the means at his disposal, to defend, tvs h m* 
as lie etmld, the city from the enemy. This hold as well as prudent re so vo 
was entire I v concurred in by liis odieers, and the iLesident ably and ze it on sly 
co-operated in its execution. The* result reMccted the highest honour ujou 
tlie defendi rs, and restored the reputation of Ihe British arms. Oral inf >r- 
ni at ion ; T.iorn’s War in India; Memoir of Major Vie no ml William Bum; 
East India Military (Calendar, ii. 497.— W. 

1 Printed papers, ut supra, No, 23, p. 149.—M. Despatches, iy. 217, 
512,553.—W. 
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ROOK VI. Calcutta, to assist in the deliberation on certain military and 
chav. xin. economical plans ; and surrendered the general powers, 

—- military and civil, with which ho was invested. Before his 

1804. departure, a portion of the troops in the field were nia 'e 

to return to Fort St. George and Bombay; leaving dis¬ 
posable, in the Deccan, two regiments of European in¬ 
fantry, four regiments of native cavalry, and thirteen bat¬ 
talions of sepoys. The principal part of this force, four 
regiments of nativo cavalry, two regiments of European 
infantry, six battalions of sepoys, with a battering train, 
and the common proportion of artillery and pioneers, were 
directed to assemble for active operations at Aurangabad, 
under the general command of Lieutenant-Colonel Wal¬ 
lace, Of the remaining seven battalions of sepoys, six 
were ordered to remain as a reserve ; four at Poonata, and 
two at Hyderabad : and 011 c was required as a garrison at 
Ahmednugger. 1 

Having completed his arrangements for action, Colonel 
Wallace marched from Foorkabad on the 29th of Septem¬ 
ber ; and reached ('bandore on the 8th of October. On 
the same day he detached a battalion with two 12- 
pounders, against a small fort, called Laussoolgaum, gar¬ 
risoned by Ilolkar, aud distant about twelve miles. The 
battalion met with a desperate resistance, and lost its 
commander. A reiuforeoment was sent during the night, 
aud the place was stormed the following morning. Wal¬ 
lace took possession, without resistance, of tho pettah of 
Oliandorc on the evening of the 8th ; and on the 10th he 
had carried his approaches within three or four hundred 
yards of the gate of the fort, when the Kelledar, or go¬ 
vernor, sent overtures of capitulation. The terms, per¬ 
mitting the garrison to depart with their private effects, 
wore agreed upon, on the night of the 11th, and at ten oil 
the morning of the 12th, the British troops were placed in 
possession of the fort. It was a place of great strength, 
being inaccessible at every part but the gate-way ; aud of 
considerable importance, as commanding one of the best 
passes in the range of hills whore it stands. The fort of 
Dhoorb surrendered to a detachment on the 14th ; the 
forts of Ancliella, Jeewunta, and some minor posts, on 
the same range of hills, were evacuated; and Colonel 
1 Printed papers, ut supra, No. 25, p. 209. 
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Wallace, leaving a garrison in Chandorc, began his march BOOK VJ. 
to Gallia on the 17th, lie arrived on the 21st; took pos- ohap. xm. 

session of the pettali on the following morning ; cm cho-— 

25th two practicable breaches vvcro made in the ve al Is ; 
and the storming parties were on the point of advancing 
when the garrison offered to surrender. The reductioi of 
Galna yielded possession of all the territories of Hollar 
in the Deccan. Of those in Muhva the conquest, was 
already completed, by Colonel Murray’s detachment ’ 

The Commander-m-Chief, as soon as he had completed 
his supplies at Muttra, marched towards Delhi, where ho 
arrived on the 17th of October, two days after the enemy's 
retreat. Lieutenant-Colonel Burn, who had been rooa led 
from Hehaurunporc to the defence of Delhi, crossed tho 
Jumna, on his return to his former station, with one bat¬ 
talion of sepoys and some nujoobs, on the 2(ith of 0 :to- 
ber. On the 20th, Ilolkar crossed with his civulry, 
between Paniput and Delhi, and advanced upon this de¬ 
tachment, which he overtook at Saumleo, on tho following 
day. Colonel Burn encamped with his small party in a 
square, which towards evening was completely surrounded. 

At four the next morning he begun to move. Tho enemy 
having posted themselves on the road to Soliauriuq ore, 
expecting the detachment to proceed in that direolion, 
enabled Colonel Burn to read), without molestation, a 
small 1 fume, bordering on tho city. Finding the in nds 
of the men admirably disposed, ho resolved to defend him¬ 
self in the Gurrie till reinforcements should uirivi, or 
cveu to fight his way back to Delhi. All attempts having 
failed for tho collection of grain, and the troops having 
suffered great privations, he had come to the resolution, 
cm the 1st of November, of fighting his way to Bhaugput, 
on tho following night; but at this time he received in¬ 
telligence of tho march of the Commauder-in-Ch of, and 
was induced to wait for his approach. 

On the. 31st of October, that General, taking tho re¬ 
serve, his three regiments of dragoons, three regin ents 
of native cavalry, and the mounted artillery, erossei the 
Jumna, to pursue the cavalry of Jlolkar. A t the anno 
time Major-General Frazer, with tho main body o' the 
infantry, two regiments of native cavalry, and the park of 
1 Printed papers, ut supra, p. 250, 201, 2<>G, 2(>7. 
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BOOK VI. artillery, was directed to move upon the infantry and 
chap. xiii. artillery of Holkar, which had reached the neighbourhood 

- of Dueg, on tlio right bank of the Jumna. The object of 

1804. this double movement was, to force both the cavalry and 
and the infantry of Holkar to risk an action with the 
British troops, or to make him fly from Hindustan, under 
circumstances of so much ignominy and distress, as would 
have a disastrous effect upon the reputation of his cause. 

General Lake arrived at Bhaugput on the 1st of Novem¬ 
ber. On the second he performed a march of more than 
twenty-eight miles, and reached Kondellah, On the 3rd 
he arrived at Sawn Ice, from which the enemy had decamped 
early in the morning. 

Major-General Frazer marched from Delhi on the fith of 
Novomber, and arrived at Goburdun on tho 12th, a placo 
within throe coss of the fort of Doeg. His force con¬ 
sisted of two regiments of native cavalry, his Majesty’s 
76th regiment, the Company’s European regiments, six 
battalions of sepoys, and the park of artillery, in all about 
six thousand men. The force of the enemy was under¬ 
stood to amount to twenty-four battalions of infantry, a 
large body of horse, ami ICO pieces of ordnance ; strongly 
encamped, with their right upon Deeg, and a large jeel of 
water covering the whole of their front. 

As the hour was late, and the General had little infor¬ 
mation of the enemy’s position, he delayed tho attack till 
morning. Having made his arrangements for the security 
of the camp, ho marched with the army in two brigades at 
three o’clock in the morning ; making a circuit round tho 
water to the left, to enable him to come upon the right 
flank of the enemy. A little after day-break, the army 
was formed, in two lines ; and attacked, and carried a 
large village, on tho enemy's flank. It then descended tho 
hill, and charged the enemy’s advanced party, under a 
heavy diacharge of round, grape, and chain, from their 
guns, which they abandoned as the British army came up. 
General Erazer, whose gallantry animated every man in 
the field, was wounded, and obliged to be carried from the 
battle, when the command devolved upon General Mouson, 
The enemy retired to fresh batteries as the British ad¬ 
vanced. Tho wholo of the batteries were carried for 
upwards of two miles, till tho onemy were driven close to 
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the walls of the fort. One body of them, drawn up to ti e BOOK VI 
eastward of the lower end of the lake, still retained a oiiai\xui. 

position, whence they had annoyed the British with a very - 

destructive fire. Seeing the British troops, under cover of ltfOl. 
a fire from several pieces of cannon, moving round to tht ir 
left, the^ made a precipitate retreat into the lake, where 
many of them were lost. 

ihe British took eighty-seven pieces of ordnanoo in tl is 
battle, and lost in killed and wounded about ,'{,10 mi n. 

The enemy’s loss, which was great, could only be conjec¬ 
tured. ihe remains ot Ihe army took shelter in the 
fortress of Deeg. 1 

After tiie flight of Ifolkar with his cavalry from 
banmiee, on the morning of the ‘Ji:d, the Oouuuandcr-ui- 
Cbief went alter him with such expedition, as mipht 
allow him no time to ravage the country without risking 
an engagement with the British cavalry. On the !)lh of 
November, that General arrived at 1 Tapper, which the 
enemy had loft the preceding night, moving in the direc¬ 
tion of Ooorjah, with design, as was supposed, to re-cross 
the Jumna, in the neighbourhood of Muttra. General 
Lake arrived at Khass Gunge, on the 14th of November, 
when ilolkcir appeared to have taken the direct road to 
I'utfcy Glair. On the Kith, Lake arrived at Alyguige 
distant about, thirty-six miles from Butty Gluir. lie 
halted only to refresh his men and horses, and, marcl ing 
with the cavalry early in the night, crime up with the 
enemy before day-break. They were encamped c ose 
under the walls o{ Burruckabad, and taken by surprise, 

Ihe execution done upon them was therefore procigima, 
and their resistance inconsiderable. Several discharges of 
grape being given lo them from the horse artillery, the 
cavalry advanced, and put them to the sword. Many of 
the horses were still at their piquets, when the British 
cavalry penetrated into their camp.- Brum the 31st of 

1 Den; »iti: l mi s', iv. 233.—-W. 

Lord Aiki* (’Xjire.s.’ittij his opinion, on several occasions, that this wai one 
ot the w-vcriiHi actions diirintf the war; it appears to have been ti e hardest 
iungm Puttie on this side I ml hi,” “ 1 have every reason to belie vt tint the 
action ot the 13th instant was a very near business." Despatches iv Ml, 2a 1, 

It mi* a eomest loss >yir)» men thim with kwuh the batteries oi file < nemy 
■wore ci owiled With guns mid strongly posted. Thorn’s War in India plan 
p. 408.—W. ’ 

2 The Surprise was complete; Holkar would not credit the possibility of tho 
British «mKmg to rapid a movement, ami went to sleep us if no d.mgtr was 

VOl,. VI. y: K 
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BOOK VI. October, when they departed from Delhi, the British 
chap, x:n. troops had daily marched a distance of twenty-three or 

-- twenty-four miles; during tho day and night preceding 

I 80 -* tho attack, they marched fifty-eight miles ; and from the 
distance to which they pursued tho enemy, must have 
passed over a space of more than seventy miles before 
they took up their ground. 

After allowing tho troops to halt for two daj's, the 
British General again marched in pursuit of Holkar, who 
fled to the Jumna in great distress, and re-crossed it near 
Mohabun on the 23rd, hastening to join the remainder of 
his army at Deeg. The Cotamander-in-Chief arrived at 
Muttra on the 28th ; and joined the army at Deeg on the 
1st of December. On his march he received the melan¬ 
choly intelligence that the wound of General Frazer had 
proved mortal. The loss of that officer was felt as a 
national, and almost an individual, calamity, by every 
Briton in India. 

Of the enemy's force, a considerable portion having 
thrown thcmse.lves into the town and fort of Deeg, and the 
remainder occupying a position under its walls, arrange¬ 
ments were taken for the reduction of the place. The 
battering train and necessary stores arrived from Agra, on 
the 10th ; anil ground was broken on the 13th. Th'o pos¬ 
session of an eminence which commanded the town, and 
in some degree, the fortress itself, appeared of importance 
for the further operations of the siege. It was defended 
by a small fortification ; the enemy had strongly in¬ 
trenched themselves in its front; had erected batteries in 
the most commanding situations; and wore favoured by 
the nature of the ground. The breach in the wall was 
practicable on the 23rd; and arrangements were made to 
storm it, together with the iutrenchments and batteries, 


near, Afterwards, in the course of the night, intelligence came by the dawk 
that tho general was only four coss off, but the servants would not waken tho 
Maharaja, taking on themselves to decide that the report was not true* At 
about midnight, (more correctly, at dawn,) General Lake came down upon 
upon Holkar’a position; by some accident a tumbril blew up just before the 
onset, and the report awakened the Maharaja to a sense of his danger, so that 
he was on horseback when the enemy came, with a few more prepared for 
action. But before the rest were mounted, the General was upon them, and 
tho army was defeated with great slaughter. Memoir of Ameer Khan. Major 
Thorn estimates that Holkar, in the onslaught, and by dispersion, must have 
lost half his force; estimated, but no doubt with exaggeration, at G0,000 men. 
War iu India, W r . 
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during tlio night. The force destined for the attack was BOOK VI. 
divided into three columns, and moved off in such a man- chap. xm. 
ner as to reach the different points of attack a little Before 1 

twelve an night. The right column, under Captain Kel y, 1804. 

was ordered to force the enemy’s batteries and trenches, 
on the high ground to the left of the town. The left- 
column, under Major Railcliffe, was destined to carry tae 
batteries and trenches on the enemy’s right. The cenlre 
column formed the storming party, and was led by Lieut.- 
Colonel Macrae. The whole service was performed with 
equal gallantry and success. “ By means of the darkness 
of the night,” says the Commander-in-Chicf, “the enemy 
was taken by surprise, and prevented from availing 'hem- 
selves of the advantage they possessed, or of making a 
very formidable resistance.” The loss of tho British v'as 
not trifling, and that of the enemy very great. Overawed 
by this example of the audacity and success of the British 
troops, the enemy evacuated the town of Doeg on the fol¬ 
lowing day ; the fort, on the succeeding night; and flee, in 
tho direction of Bhnrtpore, leaving nearly the wbolo of 
their cannon behind. 1 

The fort of Deog belonged to Runjeet Sing, the Raja of 
Bhurtpore. Wheu tho British, in tho battle fought on 
the 13th, pursued the troops of Holkar under the walls of 
the fort, a destructive fire of cannon and musquetry was 
opened upon them by the garrison. The Raja of Bhurt¬ 
pore was one of the first of the chiefs in that pari of 
India, who, at the time when General Lake advanced 
against Sindiah beyond tho Jumna, made overtures fer a 
combination with tlie British state. As he was one of the 
most considerable of the minor sovereigns in that pare of 
India, and possessed great influence among the Rajas of 
the Jaats, his accession to the British cause avas treated as 
a fortunate event, and he was indulged with very advan¬ 
tageous terms. A treaty was concluded by him, by which 
the British government bound itself to protect his do¬ 
minions ; bound itself not to interfere in the smalest 
degree with the administration of his country ; freed him 


) Printed pnpers, ut supra, p. 224, 252—273; also General Lalte’s 1 .et er to 
the Governor-General, dated Muttru, 1st July, IB05; Papers, ut supra. No. 15, 
p. 35,-M. 

Despatches, Lv. 241.—W. 
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BOOK VI. entirely from the heavy tribute which he annually paid 
chat, xi u. t/, the Mahratta powers; and of the surrounding dis- 
triets, conquered from Sindiah, annexed so much to the 
* territories of the Raja, as equalled in extent and value 
one-third of his former dominions. 

Notwithstanding these great advantages, and the Go¬ 
vernor-General's system of defensive alliance, no sooner 
had Holkar assumed an attitude of defiance to the British 
Power, than Runjeet Sing manifested an inclination to 
join him. On the 1st of August, 1804, a secret agent of 
the Ilaja, with letters to Holkar, was apprehended at 
Muttra, and discovery made of a treacherous corres¬ 
pondence. Tho Raja, very soon after concluding his 
treaty with the British government, had exhorted Holkar 
to despise the British power, and offered to join him, on 
condition of receiving certain accessions of territory. 
During tho same month in which this discovery was made, 
several complaints were addressed to him by the Com- 
mamler-in-Chief, on account of the little assistance received 
from him in providing for the war. In the intercepted 
correspondence, offence appeared to have been taken by 
the Baja at tho violent manner in which the British 
resident at Muttra had decided some disputes respecting 
the traffic in salt ; and some alarm was conveyed to his 
mind by a report that tho English government was 
to introduce tho English courts of justice into his do¬ 
minions. 1 

Upon reference of all these circumstances to the Go¬ 
vernor-General, though he regarded them as ample proof 
of traitorous designs, he was yet disposed, on tho present 
occasion, when his defensive system was upon its trial, to 
exercise an uncommon degree of lenity and forbearance. 
He imputed tlio offences of the Baja and his son, to 
the corrupt intrigues of mischievous advisers ; and 
said, that “the just principles of policy, as well as 
the characteristic lenity and mercy of the British go¬ 
vernment, required that a due indulgence should bo 
manifested towards tho imbecility, ignorance, and indo- 

1 Another cause seems to have been a religious feeling. The letters of the 
agent veyunitedly allude to the Raja's horror at the cow-killing propensities of 
the infidel Knglisli. Despatches, Lieut.-Ueuernl Lake to the Marquess Wel¬ 
lesley, iv. 183, 187.—W. 
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louce of the native chiefs, who have been drawn nto BOOK VI, 
these acts of treachery and hostility, by the depravity and chap, xju, 
artifices of their servants and adherents.” 1 And he in- — — 

stnxcted tlie Oommander-iu-Ohief to warn the Baja of 1808 - 
his danger ; to assure him that no design of interfering 
with Iris government was entertained by the British 
rulers , and to require him to broak oit immediately all 
communication with the enemies of tiro British state. 

Towards the ond of October, the Oommauder-iu-Cliief 
complained to tire Gevernor-Goneral, that tire Kaja had 
evaded his application for the troops, with which, acme ling 
to the treaty, he was bouud to assist tlio British gov ern- 
ment; while he had allorded to liolkar positive anil ma¬ 
terial assistance. 2 in reply, the Governor-General left the 
question of peace or war to be decided by tire opinion of 
expediency which the Commander-in-Olriel, with his more 
intimate knowledge of the circumstances, might be 
induced to form; still, however, remarking, that “if 

considerations of security should not require the punish¬ 
ment of Blmrtpore, those of policy suggested the expe¬ 
diency of forbearance, notwithstanding the provocation 
which would render such punishment an act of rot-ibu- 
tive justice.” The behaviour- however, of the garrison of 
Ideeg, at the time of the battle fought under its walls, 
produced orders from the soat of government for the 
entire reduction ol the ltaja, ami the annexation of all 
his forts and territories to tlio British dominions. As 
Bappoojoe Sin.liah, the officer who, at the beginning cf the 
war with liolkar, commanded that detachment from the 
army of Sindiah which co-operated with General Mcnsou 
at the commencement of his retreat, and war. one of 
the chieftains included in the list of those who, under 
the operation of the late treaty, were to receive jag hires 


1 letter from the Governor-Ctauml to the o.mnmmlor-!n-CMcf. . - 
Nu IS, nt supra, ( 1 - its. o’omiuue the sentiments Here expressed wit, 
< uirutH-'t tlio Nabobs ot A»v.ut.—M. 

» ‘l- iv, I1KL a&a. The grounds of thus opinion were luruU* 
Lord 1 iikCt v h« fn»»n l«.wwil knowleUuo of the ihija imtl his sou, «-<m 
tie inftolenl. amt miol.UwpriMiiiB elmrn.ters, im.lmil.ko1 it 
mDarted in any ha/, .ohms enterprise, except upon the ImutM 
mm tf the iiersolls all,ml tliem, wlm, from the .lenpernte state e 
Stines, we™ ready to advocate the most violent .neasttres. Pea 

lv i TltTrooVs also which hail been professedly tittscmlilca for the put 
eo-nperntim; with the British army, were aetntillyjiiiKaBed on the mlc 
(ifitiiny iit the battle of Utwpaldie* i' • ”• 
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BOOK VI. and pensions from the British government, had afterwards 
ohap. xin. opeidy joined Ilolkar with the troops under his command ; 

- and Suddasheo Bhao, another of Sindiah’s officers, who 

1804. Hail been sent to co-operate with Monson, had also joined 
the enemy, the Governor-General at the same time directed 
the Commander-in-Chief to proceed against them as rebels ; 
try them by a court-martial ; and carry the sentence into 
immediate execution. 1 . 

The loss of Deeg was a tremendous blow to Holkar and 
the Raja. The surrounding country immediately sub¬ 
mitted to the authority of the British government; and 
General Lake, having taken the requisite steps for securing 
the fort, and administering the country, moved from Deeg 
on the 20th of December. The army of Guzerat, under 
tlio command of Colonel Murray, had been ordered to 
advance from the southward, in the direction of Kotali, 
to intercept, if made by that route, the flight of Holkar 
into Malwa. This officer had reached the neighbourhood 
of Kotah by the end of December; and General Lake 
believed, if he could have made the Mahratta chieftain 
retreat in that direction, that he might have been effec¬ 
tually destroyed. But Holkar, though pursued from place 
to place, could not be driven from the Bhurtpore terri¬ 
tories, so long as his infantry could find protection in the 
city of Bliurtporo, his cavalry, by its rapid movements, 
could elude all attacks, and supplies were derived from 
the resources of the Raja. The reduction of Ehurtpore 
presented itself, therefore, to the Commander-in-Chief as, 
of necessity, the first of his future operations. 

After being joined at Muttra by the King’s 75th regi¬ 
ment, which lie had aummonod from G’awnpore, he arrived 
before the capital of the Raja, on the 3rd of January, 
1805. The town of Bhurtpore, eight miles in extent, was 
everywhere surrounded by a mud wall of groat thickness 
and height, and a very wide and deep ditch filled with 


1 Papers, nt supra. No. 15, p. 7—37.—M. 

Lord Wellesley’s instructions to Lord Lake, were, to issue a proclamation 
Ordering Bapoojee SindiaU and bis followers to proceed to his camp by a 
certain day, under penalty of being considered and treated as rebels and 
traitors. If they did not Join the camp, and afterwards became prisoners 
to the British army, then they were to be tried by a court-martial, and 
the General was authorized to carry into immediate execution the punish¬ 
ment which might lie awarded them for their treaclier'y and rebellion. Des¬ 
patches, iv. 263.—W, 
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water. Tho fort was situatod at the eastern extremity of BOOK. VI. 
the town; and tlie walls were flanked with bastions, at ciiaf.xiu. 

short distances, mounted with a numerous artillery. The -- 

whole force of Runjeet Sing, and as many of tho surround- 1805. 
ing inhabitants as were deemed conducive to its defence, 
were thrown into the place ; while the broken battalions 
of Ilolkar had intrenched themselves under its wells. 

The British army, after driving the battalions from Ibis 
position, with great slaughter, and tho loss of all the 
artillery which they had been enabled to carry from Doeg, 
took up a position south-west of the town. Tire batteries 
were opened on tiro 7th of January. On the 9th, a breach 
was reported practicable; and tire General resolved to 
assault in the evening, as the enemy had hitherto stockaded, 
at night, the damage sustained by the wall in the course 
of the day. When tho storming party arrived at tho ditch, 
they found the water exceedingly deep. Over this diffi¬ 
culty i.licy prevailed ; and gained the foot of the breach. 

Here they made several gallant, aud persevering exertions ; 
but all ineffectual: they were repulsed with a heavy loss, 
including Lieuteuant-Oolouel Maitland, the officer who 
bravely commanded in the assault. 

Tho operations of the besiegers were immediately re¬ 
newed, ami a second breach was prepared on the 21»t. It 
was deemed advisable to give the assault by daylight. 

The storming party moved out of the trenches, where they 
had been lodged for the purpose, a little before three 
o’clock in the afternoon. They were unable to pass the 
ditch ; and, being exposed for a considerable time to a firo 
which did great execution, were obliged to retire. 

The want of military stores and provisions delays d the 
commencement of renewed operations, till the beginning 
of February, when tho batteries were opened upon the 
wall, at some distance from tho part which was foimerly 
breached. On the 20th of the same month, the breach 
being as complete as it was supposed to bo capable of 
being made, one column, composed of 200 Europeans, and 
a battalion of sepoys, was ordered to attack the enemy's 
trenches and guns outside the town ; a second column, 
composed of 300 Europeans, and two battalions of sepoys, 
to attack one of the gates ; while a third, headed by Lieu¬ 
tenant-Colonel Don, and formed of the greatest part of the 
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BOOK VI. European force belonging to the Bengal army, and three 
chap. xtn. battalions of sepoys, was to ascend the breach. The sig- 

-nal to be observed by the storming party was, the com- 

1S05. meuceinent of tho attack by the first column on the 
enemy’s trenches, a little before four o’clock in the after¬ 
noon. This column was successful, auil got immediate 
possession of the enemy’s guns. The second column was 
delayed by a party of the enemy’s horse ; and was exposed, 
by a mistake, it is said, of their guido,to a destructive fire 
from the town, which destroyed their ladders, and rendered 
ineffectual the attempt on the gate. The stoiming party 
was also delayed, according to the statement of the Com- 
mander-in-Ohicf, by circumstances, which he does not 
mention ; ami found tile ditch so deep, that it was impos¬ 
sible to arrive at the breach. The troops, having attempted 
to ascend by the bastion, were repulsed with great slaugh¬ 
ter, though the colours of one of the native regiments 
were planted within a short, distance of the top. 

As the Connriiuuler-in-Chiof ascribed the failure to acci¬ 
dental obstructions and delays ; as the storming party 
had nearly gained the summit of the bastion ; and as he 
was informed, ho says, that a few hours more battering 
would make the ascent there perfectly easy, ho determined 
to make another attempt on the following day, The whole 
European part of the Bengal army, and the greater part of 
two King’s regiments, with upwards of four battalions of 
native infantry, moved oil to the attack, under Brigadier- 
General Monson, about three o’clock in the afternoon 
“ Discharges of grape, logs of wood, and pots filled with 
combustible materials, immediately,” says the report of 
the Oommandor-iu-Ohicf, “ knocked down those who were 
ascending ; and the whole party, after being engaged in an 
obstinate contest for two hours, and suffering very severe 
loss, were obliged to relinquish tho attempt, and retire to 
our trenches.” The steepness of the ascent, and the ina¬ 
bility of the assailants to mount, except by small parties 
at a time, were, it was said, tho enemy’s advantages. 1 

The guns of the British army had, in consequence of in¬ 
cessant firing, become, for the most part, unserviceable : 
the whole of the artillery stores were expended; provi- 

1 No. Hi, ut supra, p. ,17, 3s. No, 35, ut supra, p. 272—285.—M. 

Despatches iv. 204, 292.—W. 
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sions were exhausted; and the sick and wounded were BOOK VI. 
numerous. It was therefore necessary to intermit the chap. xiji. 

siege of Bhurbpore. One of the most remarkable, perhaps, ■—.“ 

of all tht events in the history of the British nation n 
India, is tho difficulty, found by this victorious army, if 
subduing the capital of a petty Baja of Hindustan. The 
circumstances have not been sufficiently disclosed ; for, on 
the subject of these unsuccessful attacks, the reports of 
tho Con.rnander-m-Chief arc laconic. As general causes, 
ho chiefly alleges the extent of the place, the number of 
its defenders, the strength of its works, and, lastly, t le 
incapacity of his engineers; as if a Commaudor-iu-Ch of 
were lit for his office who is not himself an engineer. 1 

i Although it. way be reasonably expected, tjial. a Commander-ln-CI icf 
should be able to appreciate the abilities ut‘ |ib* engineers ami the proba-de 
adequacy of the means at their eummuml to overcome the resistance opposed 
to him, it ean scarcely be held to bo incumbent wu him lo be an engintcr 
himself. Lord .1 aku was certainly no eujjtinour; neither his education, nor bis 
experience, uoi* his temperament, 'qualified him for directing the operations of 
a siege. I: is said that he proposed to attack lihurtportii as he had done Ali- 
ghur, by hinwinp open the gate?,—in which there is great likelihood lhat ho 
would iwvn succeeded;—li«'was ad v feed to the contrary, mid it was determined 
to attempt to breach wfih a very ineffective battering train, with a great U ‘.fi- 
cieney of odicers instructed or experienced in the art of engineering, and with 
a gicat abundance of ignorance as to the strength and oiivmnxtanees of che 
fortress. The fullest account of the siege is given l-y Major 'I'lioni ; many in¬ 
teresting partioulars are also supplied by a treatise on the Attack of A nd 
l'ortft, by ( oloiiol Ualloway, and by a series of anonymous articles, entitled 
Military Autobiography, which itru understood to he the composition of a dis¬ 
tinguished Jtengiil ofllcur, in the Kttsl Indian United Service Journal, publis ted. 
in Calcutta, in lh33, und 1834. From these sources, and from tho oral in ur¬ 
ination of officers present at the siege,some addition may be made to the mea¬ 
gre account which the text has derived from Mm official despatches. 

Operations commenced with the construction of a breaching battery, no of 
the most formidable description ; it consisted of six cightn m-pounders, am on 
the right of it was a small mortar-battery of four pieces; the distance vus 
above 701) yards. The wall of the fort, extended right and loft, as Jar as the eye 
could reach, und was thickly studded with projecting bastions, well furttfe ted 
with artillery. The spot chosen fur forming a breach lay close to the right 
flun k of one of these bastions, which enabled the defenders to enfilade the ap¬ 
proach, a circumstance that occasioned much of the loss antlered in the U tempt 
to storm. In the first assault some ilobtj amt confusion took place from the 
accidental divergence, in the dark, of the column of at luck ; and in hltjor 
Thorn's opinion this delay was a chief cause of tire fail are. This, howe'er, 
may bo doubted, as it may he otherwise sufllciently accounted for. When the 
column arrived near the wall, its progress was arrested by a deep ditch, the 
existence of which had not been suspected. 

The distance at which the battery had been raised, and the absence, of ap¬ 
proaches, prevented the assailants from discovering what was going on al mg 
the foot ot the walls, and permitted the garrison to employ working parties to 
widen and deepen what was a dry and neglected ditch, and to till it tor the 
requisite distant e opposite to the breach with wjtfev.mmi a water-course w u'cli 
communicated with an extensive swamp at. some short, distance from ;Oc :ort- 
Such was the impediment which arrested the column, its they were wholly un¬ 
prepared for it.; a few men continued to cross The ditch above the breach,and 
make their way to the latter by a narrow path at the foot of the wall, just 
brood enough to admit one man at a lime. J ii this way, a lew men of the flank 
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BOOK VI. The Bombay army, from Guzerat, which had been di- 
cuaf. xm. rected to move towards Kotah, was afterwards commanded 

1805. '. 

companies of His Majesty’s 22nd mounted the breach, but support could not 
be given with sufficient celerity to enable them to maintain it, and they were 
compelled to retire. The fort kept up a hot tire during the whole of the assault. 
Many men were killed on the retreat also, as the country was in possession of 
Holkar’s cavalry, who perpetually hovered on the flanks of the columns, cut¬ 
ting off all stragglers. 

Whatever chance of success the first attack of this description might have 
offered, from the courage of the troops and the intimidation of the enemy, was 
immeasurably diminished for a >ecoml effort, as the troops had lost, and the 
enemy gained, confidence. A somewhat stronger battery was formed, and a 
breach on the other side of the same bastion was effected. In order to gain 
some Information us to the ditch, a stratagem of palpable absurdity was de¬ 
vised: throe native troopers in the character of deserters rode from the camp 
towards the walls, they were fired at with blank cartridges, and the people on 
the walls, being thus far deceived, allowed them to approach the edge of the 
ditch, pointing out to them the direction of the gates. The situation of tlio 
troopers did not allow of very deliberate observation, as they rode off again as 
speedily as they could, being now fired at by the garrison. They returned in 
safety, and reported that the ditch whs inconsiderable; their report was trusted 
to, hut when the troops made their way, under a heavy and destructive fire, 
to the edge of the ditch, they found a sheet of water of considerable width, 
much broader than the ladders they had brought to cross it with, and much 
beyond the depth of the tallest grenadier. Some time was vainly spent in at¬ 
tempting to get across under a well-sustained and well-directed fire from the 
walls, and after much loss the column was recalled. Nothing more strongly 
shows the utter ignorance of the besiegers of the localities of the neighbour¬ 
hood, than the injury they sustained from an impediment entirely within their 
own power. Had they known whence the ditch was fed, it would have been 
easy for them to have cut off the supply of water, and in all probability the 
first assault would have given them lfiuirtpove. 

These two failures having enforced the necessity of more regular proceedings, 
approaches were begun in a different position, and carried to the edge of the 
ditch. Supplies of stores and artillery were brought from Agra and other de¬ 
pots; and more powerful batteries, though still much too weak for the pur¬ 
pose, opened against a part of the wall where the curtain was of less width 
than usual, and was effectually covered by a bastion at either extremity. On 
the morning of the day appointed for the storm, the garrison, whoso courago 
had been elevated to the highest piteh by the slow progress of the siege, and 
the impunity with which they had murdered the wounded, and mutilated the 
slain, left behind after each assault, made a desperate sally upon the head of 
the trenches, gained possession of them for a time, and were repulsed only 
after they hud killed the officer of His Majesty’s 75th, commanding tlio ad¬ 
vance, and many of the men. They gained and retained possession also of a 
trench in advance of the lines, from which it was proposed to dislodge them, 
and follow them closely into the breach. The Europeans, however, of ilis 
Majesty’s 75th and 7tith, who were at the head of the column, refused to ad¬ 
vance, and the few men of the flank companies of the 22nd who had obeyed the 
command, were necessarily recalled. The entreaties and expostulations of 
their officers failing to produce any effect, two regiments of Native Infantry, 
the 12th and 15th, were summoned to the front, and gallantly advanced to the 
storm. These circumstances explain the delay alluded to by Lord Lake. The 
men were tired and disheartened hy the conflict in which they had been en¬ 
gaged during the forenoon, amt hud adopted a notion that in the advanced 
trench which had been occupied hy the enemy u mine was laid, by which they 
would be blown up. In this state of exhaustion and panic it would have been 
judicious to have deferred the assault, as persisting in it paralyzed so large a 
portion of the assailing force. When the column reached the ditch, it was, as 
before, impassable; but some of the men inclining to the rigid contrived to 
turn it and to clamber up the rugged slope of tlio flanking bastion, and the 
colours of the 12 th regiment of Native Infantry waved from the summit of the 
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to join the Oommandcr-iu-Chief at Bliurtpore ; where it ROOK VI. 
arrived, on the 12th of February, and under Major-Gene -al chap.xui. 

Jones, who bad succeeded Colonel Murray, bore a full sin re- 

in the succeeding operations. 

During the detention of tho army before the capital of 
Runjeet Sing, the cavalry under General Smith had hem 
employed in expelling Ameer Khan, an adventurer of 
Afghan descent, who had found the moans of collect! rig a 
predatory army, and made ail incursion into the Com¬ 
pany’s territory. 1 Before the preparations wore completed 


slope. THfcio was, however, still a perpendicular parapet of some lieiglu to lie 
surmounted ; and as tliis was resolutely defended by the Harrison, all efforts to 
scale it were productive only of the destruction of the assailants. Two or thieo 
Of the men did gei in at the front embrasure of the w all, but they were in¬ 
stantly cut to pieces by the enemy. So apparent an approximation to suclmsh 
induced the Commander-in-Chief to direct a repetition of the attack upon t ie 
bastion whic h had been ascended, on the following day ; and on this occasion 
the Europeans, who had been panic-struck on the day preceding, volunteer id 
to lead the attack, and gallantly redeemed their character. Their valour only 
aggravated their loss. There was no breach, and the attempt to carry tie ftrt 
by scrambling in disorder up a scabrous bastion, in which no firm footing 
could be found, and where the party was exposed to a murderous fire, and to 
an equally destruc tive shower of deadly missiles from a numerous gairisoi, 
strong in position, and exulting in spirit, was an inconsiderate and unjustifiable 
casting away of men’s lives. 

The writer iu the East Indian United Service Jrmniul, adverting to the blame 
Imputed to the Engineers for the failure of the attack upon lilmrtpoic, re¬ 
mark*, “ who the Commanding Engineer was, l have met with no body wl o 
could exact)} tell, I believe the oltice passed through the hands of several in¬ 
dividuals during the siege, but no one of them was of sufficient character, 
either In respect of influence or experience, to take upon himself the responsi¬ 
bility attached to so important a situation.” lie adds, however, “ even if an 
officer of the requisite ability and cxj»eiience had been present, it is doubtful 
whether he would have been attended to, for so confident was the General in 
the resistless bravery of his troops, and so impatient withal, that he *oull 
hardly brook the delay that was necessary to enable his guns to make u treae i 
in the ramparts. 1 Te had undertaken to besiege a large, populous, and stron ; 
place, with means that were totally inadequate for such an enterprise; a.id i 1 
a military point of view lie was highly culpable." The writer proe.ee Is t) 
blamo the government for not providing the means whilst it enjoined tin 
enterprise; but admitting the neglect, this does not exonerate a Geuirai, 
left as Lord l,:ike was with large discretional authority, from the culpability 
of attempting objects which his utter want of means rendered impossibi¬ 
lities.—W. 

1 Ameer Khan joined Ilolknr after the first storm of himrtpore, and co-ope¬ 
rated with his cavalry in harassing the British camp and columns, lie also 
took an active part in the different attempts made to cut off the English con 
voys coming to the siege. As these attempts were unsuccessful, the Ka.ia o‘ 
Bhurtpore ascribed their failure to want of proper concert between Ameer 
Khan and llolkar, and he therefore sent for them and said, 41 as both Sir dart 
could not act well together in the same field, it would bo better that one should 
remain at Bhurtpore while the other headed an incursion into the enemy b 
territory, and carried the war thither." “ Uolkur recollecting,” adds his 
friend and confederate, with some malice, “his misfortunes at Furruekabad 
and Deeg, chose to remain,” and Ameer Khan, therefore, went upon this ex¬ 
pedition. His direction was llohilcuud, of which country lie was a na ive. 
He was followed ou the day after his departure by General Smith, with three 
regiments of dragoons, three regiments of native cavalry, and a division of 
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BOOK VI. for resuming the siege of Bliurtporo, this forco returned, 
chap. xiii. and might, it appeared to the Commander in-Oliief, be now 
-—— advantageously employed in dislodging Ilolkar from the 
1805. neighbourhood of Bhurtporo; and, if possible, expelling 
him from that quarter of India. At two o’clock in the 
morning of the 2!)t,h of March, he left his camp, with the 
whole of the cavalry and the reserve, intending to surprise 
the enemy about daybreak. Colonel Don, with the reserve, 
moved directly upon thoir left, while the General himself 
made a circuit to their right, in the line in which it was 
expected they would fly from the attack on their loft. 
They were so much, however, upon their guard, as to be 
secured by a timely flight from any considerable injury. 
In two days, it was heard, that they were again encamped 
within twenty miles of Bhurtpore. On the 1st of April, 
the Commander-in-Ohief proceeded with the same forco 
at midnight, for another chance of reaching them before 
they could take to flight. Though now passing the night 
in so much vigilance that they kept thoir horsos saddled, 
they had not begun to march before the British force were 
within two hundred yards from them, and having horses 
superior both in speed and strength, wore able to perform 
upon them considerable execution, before they had time to 
disperse. So little did the enemy think of defending them¬ 
selves, that of tho British, in either of those onsets, not a 
man was lost. 

In addition to other causes, which tended to reduce the 
power of Holkar, the most respectable of the chiefs who 
belonged to his army, now came with their followers to 


liorse artillery. At Momtlabiul, which xvas uu English station, Ameer Khan’s 
party (1IU sonic mischief, Imt they were detained before the house of the Judge, 
which lutd been prepared for resistance, and in which the English residents, 
with some of tho militia, hud taken refuge. They defended themselves there 
for two days, until the approach of General Smith effected their deliverance. 
Tile Mahrutfu force then moved towards the lulls, destroying and plundering 
Rome insignificant villages *. fearing that his retreat might be cut. off, Ameer 
Khan then retraced Ins steps, but was intercepted, and brought to action near 
Afzulgerh, on the 2nd ot March. Some vigorous charges were made by the 
enemy, but they were resolutely encountered, and driven with some loss from 
the field. After the plunder of some other towns in Koliileund, and some 
fruitless oj orations aguinst detachments and convoys of the English, Ameer 
Khan re-crossed the Ganges On flic 13th of March, attended, according to his 
own account, by no more than 100 men. He contrived to collect some of bis 
scattered forces, with whom he rejoined Holkar on the 20th of March. General 
Smith returned to camp on the 23rd, having effectually frustrated Ameer 
Khan's predatory designs. War in India, 430. Life of Ameer Khan, 
250.—VV. 
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the English camp. The Raja of BUmtpore, also, discov er- BOOK VI. 
illg the fallacy of the hopes which he had built upon llol- chap, xiii, 

ltar, and dreading the effects of a renewed attack, began, -— 

soon after the suspension of operations, to testify his desire 1800. 
for reconciliation. Though an example to counteract the 
impressions made upon the minds of the people of I in- 
duatan, by tho successful resistance of the Raja of Bhurt- 
poro, might have appeared, at this time, exceedingly use¬ 
ful ; ye t some strong circumstances recommended a course 
rather of forbearance than of revenge. The season was 
very far advanced, and Bhurlpore might still make a t sh¬ 
oes defence : the severity of the hot winds would destroy 
the health of the Europeans in the trenches, and af:ect 
even that of the natives ; great inconvenience was sus¬ 
tained from tho continuance of Holkar in that quarto • of 
India, from which it would be difficult to expel him, with 
Bhurtpore for a place of refuge and support; And, atove 
all, it was necessary to have the army in a state of readi¬ 
ness to act against Sindiah, who appeared on tire poino of 
renewing the war. The proposals of the Raja, therefore, 
met the British rulers in a very compliant temper; and 
the terms of a new treaty wore settled on the 10th of 
April, when the preparations for the renewal of tho siege 
were completed, and the army had actually taken up its 
position at the pilace. As compensation for the expense 
which the Raja, by his disobedience, had inflicted on the 
British government, ho agreed to p>ay, by instalments, a 
sum of twenty lacs of Furruokabad rupees ; and the addi¬ 
tional territory, with which lio had been aggrandized by 
the Company, was resumed. In other respiects, ho was 
allowed to remain in tho same situation in which he had 
been placed by the preceding treaty. Tho fort cl Doug 
was not, indeed, to be restored (.ill after experience, for 
some time had, of liis fidelity and friendship); but if that 
wore obtained, a part of the compensation-money would 
not be required. 1 

The conclusion of a treaty with Sindiah, even lib enter¬ 
ing into the system of subsidiary dclcuce, created no sense 
of tranquillity, no expectation of peace between him and 
the British government. Before the signature of the 

< No. 16, ut supra,p.40—• 15,53.—11. Sec Treaty. Wellesley Dusf ate! es, It. 

App., i>. 030. -W, 
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BOOK VI. treaty of subsidiary alliance, a dispute had arisen about 
chap. xiii. the fort of Gualior, and the territory of Gohud. The Bri- 

- tish government included these possessions in the con- 

1805. structiou of that article of the treaty which bound Sindiah 
to all the engagements formed by the British government 
during the war, with ary of the chiefs who had previously 
paid to him tribute or obedience. Sindiah contended that 
they could not be included in that article by any just and 
reasonable construction ; and also represented them as so 
important to himself, that he could by no means retain 
his state and condition without them. 

The behaviour of Ambajee Englah, or Ingliah, had pro¬ 
duced even hostile operations between the time of sign¬ 
ing the treaty of peace, and signing the treaty of defensive 
alliance. After having separated his interests from those 
of Sindiah, under whom he rented and governed the pos¬ 
sessions in question, and after having formed engagements 
with the British government, on the terms which it held 
out, during the war, to every chief whom it found pos¬ 
sessed of power ; that versatile leader, as Boon as he un¬ 
derstood that peace was likely to be concluded with Sin¬ 
diah, renounced his engagements with the English, and 
endeavoured to prevent thorn from obtaining possession 
of the fort and districts which he had agreed to give 
up. The Commander-in-Chief sent troops, and seized 
them. 

The disputes on the subject of Gualior and Gohud 
began on the 17th of February, 1804 ; and were pressed, 
wth infinite eagerness, by the ministers of Sindiah, They 
did not prevent the signature of the defensive treaty, 
because the Maliratta ministers declared, that, how much 
soever convinced of his right, and how deeply soever his 
interests would be affected by the alienation of that right, 
their master would not allow it to disturb the relations of 
peace so happily established ; but would throw himself 
on the honour and geuerosity of the British chiefs. They 
argued and contended, that the article of the treaty which 
bound him to the engagements, formed with his de¬ 
pendants and tributaries by the British government, 
could only refer to such chiefs as the Bajas of Jodepoor 
and Jyepoor, or, at any rate, to Zemindars and Jaghire- 
dars ; that Goliud was the immediate property of the 
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Maharaja; that it was absurd to talk of a Rana of BOOK. VI. 
Gohud ; as no such person was known ; as all the proton- ciiaf. xiu. 
sious of that family were extinct, and the province l ad 
been in the immediate and absolute possession of Sindiah J- 

and his predecessor for thirty years ; that no right could 
ho justly founded on the revival of an antiquated claim, in 
favour of some forgotten individual of an ancient family; 
and that it was not for the interest of the British govern¬ 
ment, any more than of Sindiah, to call in question Ihe 
foundations of actual possession, since a great part of all 
that belonged to both was held by neither a more ancient, 
nor a more valid title, than that which Sindiah possessed 
to the territory of Gohud. As for the fort of Gualior it 
was not so much, they affirmed, as a part of Gohud ; it 
was a fortress of the Mogul, granted to Sindiah, of which 
the Rana of Gohud, oven when such a personage existed, 
could bo rogardod as no more than the Governor, nomi¬ 
nated by Sindiah, and employed during his pleasure. Tho 
English affirmed, that as the operation of the treaty ex¬ 
tended, by the very terms, to all the territories of Sindhh, 
oxeepting those 11 situated to the southward of the terri¬ 
tories of tho Itajas of Jyepoor, Jodepoor, and the Rana of 
Gohud,” it was evident, that it was meant to apply to 
those of the Rana of Gohud : that If tlio possession in 
question had not passed to the English, by treaty w ith 
tho parties to whom they were now consigned, they would 
have passed to them by conquest; as the army, after tho 
battle of Laswaree, was actually moving towards Gohud 
and Gualior, when Arnbajee Ingliah, against whom the 
heir of the family of the Rana of Gohud had been acting, 
in aid of tho British government, with a considerable 
body of troops, concluded a tr eaty, by which they were 
surrendered. 

It would appear, that General Wellesley believed there 
was weight in tho arguments of Sindiah. In the answer 
which he returned to Major Malcolm, when that officer 
made communication to him of the conclusion of the 
treaty of defensive alliance, which he negotiated with 
Sindiah: “ It appears,” he remarked, “ that Sindiah’s 
ministers have given that prince reason to expect tha". he 
would retain Gualior; and, I think it possible, that, con¬ 
sidering all the circumstances of the case, his Excellency 
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BOOK. VI, the Govcnior-Oeneviil may be induced to attend to Sin- 
chap. xiii. diuli’a wishes upon this occasion. At all events, your 

■- despatches contain fresh matter, upon which it would be 

1805. desirable to receive Ids Excellency’s orders, before you 
proceed to make any communication to Kindi all's Durbar, 
on the subject of Gualior.” 

Tlie Governor-General continued steadfastly to consider 
the arrangement which he had made respecting Gualior 
and Gohud, as necessary to complete his intended plan of 
defence, by a chain of allied princes and strong positions 
between the British and Mahratta frontiers. Sindiah, 
after a fruitless contest, was obliged to submit; and on 
the 21st of May, 1804, he received in public Durbar, the 
list of treaties to which he was required to conform. 

Tho apparent termination of this dispute by no means 
introduced the sentiments of friendship between the two 
governments. In a letter dated the 18th of October, 1804, 
which was addressed, in tho name of Sindiah, to the Go¬ 
vernor-General, various complaints were urged, “tending,” 
says tho British ruler, “ to implicate the justice and good 
faith of the British government, in its conduct towards 
that chieftain.” 1 

1 As subsequently intimated (p. 437), this letter, although dated in October, 
did not reach tlie Governor-General until tin; middle of February, The delay 
is not sufficiently aevounfed for by its c ircuitous conveyance, as noticed in 
Lord Wellesley’s reply to Sindiah. Tho letter could not have been dis- 
patched at tho date when it ’was written, and other probable causes may 
be assigned for its subsequent retardation, Tlie whole of the discussions 
with Sindiah were an extuupliflealfoii of the eat in tlie adage, “ letting * I dare 
not’ wait upon ‘ I would.’” Sindiuh’s sympathies were with llolkav, but be 
wanted the resolution to declare them; and with the varying fortunes of that 
chief, bis determination to join him or 10 keep aloof alternated. A strong 
party in his court, at the head of which was his father-in law, Service ltao 
Ghatkiiy, listening only to their hatred of tho English, believed, and emha- 
vonrt-U to make .Sindiah believe, that. Iloikur must triiunph if supported by 
Sindiah; that lie might, even without such assistance, eventually succeed. 
Opposed to this party whs another of the Maharaja's advisers, with the chief 
minister iiapoojee Wittul at their head, ami their representations contributed 
to shake Sindiah’s resolution. Tlie persuasions and arguments of either, how¬ 
ever, gained or lost efficacy with the course of events ; ami that under tho 
fluctuation of feeling thus produced, the letter was composed, kept back, and 
dispatched, is probable from a consideration of what had occurred. At the. end 
of August, Monson’s detachment was driven out of Mftlwa and destroyed. In 
the course of September llolkar was in occupation of Muttra and threatened 
Agra, and nothing was anticipated amongst tlie Mahrattas but the total over¬ 
throw of the English, hi this state of excitement tlie letter, which is little 
better than a defiance, was composed, and it may liftvc been sent off to the 
Vakeel at Benares. In tho course of October, however, Lord Lake with his 
army was in the field; tho attempt upon Delhi was defeated, ami affairs began 
to look doubtful. Tho Vakeel was then probably enjoined to delay tlie 
delivery of tlie letter by undertaking a long journey from Be naves to Calcutta, 
performed no doubt deliberately, so that he might be easily overtaken, and his 
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ultimate instructions be regulated l»y intermediate events. Then came rows 
of the pursuit arid surprise of Furruekabad, and of the battle and negii of 
Dee}?; and a further delay took place which would have probably ended in a 
total suppression of the despatch, if the repulse at llhurtpore in the beginning 
of January had not turned the scale in favour of co-operation with IloUur, 
and the journey of the messenger was completed. This is in all likelihood the 
true explanat ion of the interval of four months that elapsed between the late 
and the delivery of Sindiah’s letter. 

As to the complaints preferred in that letter, those which had any decency 
in them h id been repeatedly discussed with the Resident in Sindiah’s court, or 
in his caripj and had been, as it was supposed, Dually disposed of. On the 
lHth of May the Resident “took occasion to require a formal rctmneiutk.n of 
Dowlut Uao Shnliah’s claim to tlie tort and territory of Gwalior and (lot:tul; 
and the minister in reply authorized the Resident to assure the Govci* mr- 
General that the claim had been completely relinquished by ids master.” i'ho 
treaty was accordingly ratified to this effect by $indluh himself, on the l J4t i of 
May. llis again urging the claim alter such full and formal renunciation i f it, 
could only have proceeded from a belief that the British government might 
now be intimidated into an acquiescence in an act of injustice, 

l- rom this time forward the main point pressed upon the consideration ol the 
Governor* General by Sindiah’a ministers, was thegraut of pecuniary assista ice, 
without which, it was affirmed, Sindluh could take no part in the war against 
Holkar, as he could not move his army from Unrhanpore. That lie was 
labouring under financial difficulties was no doubt true, but it was not true, to 
the extent asserted, for when it suited him to march, ho moved towards the 
scene of hostilities without having received the demanded aid- Pecuniary as¬ 
sistance, however, was promised him, if he would satisfy the British govern¬ 
ment that he was not engaged in any hostile designs ugainat them. The proofs 
insisted on were the dismissal from his court of Uolkar’s Vakeel, wlu at 
first openly, and afterwards secretly, resided with Siudiuh, and was frequo itly 
admitted in private conferences with him and hi* ministers. The next co :di- 
tion was, the removal from his counsels of Scrjee Ran lllnitkay, a man, as the 
Mahmttas universally acknowledged, of infamous character, and notoriously 
inimical to tho English, and in communication with llolluir. He had been 
obliged to withdraw from the court by the odium he had incurred with his 
countrymen, and had resided at Poonah; but in August, when the British 
arms had suffered a reverse, made his apf earance at Burtmnpore, and Mpee lily 
gained an ascendancy over the mind of his son-in-law. Bapoojee Wittul dj jng 
at the end of 1804, Scrjee Ran became chief minister. The third and lusti on- 
dition insisted on by the Resident was Sindiah’s march to his capital, Ougain, 
where he would be advantageously situated for tho protection of Maiwa, md 
less readily in emnniunicutlou with the enemies of the British state. These 
conditions were repeatedly assented to, receded fiom, evaded, refused, pro¬ 
mised, with the moat barefaced and disgraceful want of consistency, and vith 
the evident purpose of adhering to no pledge, observing no faith, which it 
might be ibought safe to violate. The British government would have lecu 
fully justified in punishing suclt insolence and perfidy, by the renewa of 
hostilities the end of which must have been Sindiah’s apeedy destnict on. 
Knowledge of his inability to resist usually came opportunely to Dowl it Kao’b 
recollection, when matters seemed verging to extremity, aiul no snlmisdon 
was too base, no stratagem too villanous, of which the effect was to dist uad j or 
prevent the British Resident from quitting the Muhrattacump, a measure which 
Sindiah dreaded as equivalent to a declaration of war, 

Siudiuh at last consented to leuve Uurlmnporc on pretence of moving tc his 
capital: here instead of taking the road to Ougein, he marched to the « as , in 
the direction of Bundclkhaiul, where Ameer khan, with a body of horse, was 
carrying on military operations on llolkur’a part. On the way, lie commuted 
an unprovoked aggression on tho Nuwab of Bhopal, an independent prince, au 
attack upon whom, without any communication with the English government, 
was a breach of the treaty of defensive alliance. Thence lie proceeded to 
YOli. VI. F F 
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chap. xni. means necessary to bring his forces into the field, the 


iSOfi. 


Saugur; mil), asserting that lie was entitled to thn payment, of ft balance duo 
tm account nf mi assignment to him by the l'eshwa, levied contributions on the 
eimiit'y, and besieged the town. Situgiir belonged to the l’eshwa, the ally of 
the Hritish government: hostile proceedings against the former were virtually 
80 agamst the hitler, and were every way incompatible with the relations in 
wim-h it 1 three ptiwers stood towards each other. At Saugttr, Sindiah was in 
communication with Ameer Khan at lihilsa, and with Anihnjee mid other 
smhirs in Malwa, who were in arms against the. English,- anil his language, 
and that of his ministers, became leas equivocal. The communications made by 
I he Itesnlem of l.nrd Lake's successes, were unnoticed; whilst those id 
Jlolltars, real or fahrictitc.il, were received with murks of public exultation 
■Mne hattahoiis of infantry, witlt sixty-live guns, and a large brsly of I'ltidur- 
rtes, joined the enmp; and every thing here so decidediv the appearaneo of 
hostility that tlie Acting Keddent, .11 r. Jenkins—the Itesident, Mr. Webbe, 
haying cited—determined to <ini|. the camp, and applied for passports. He was 

. .',1 when Anilittjee Inglia would arrive, and it would 

bo settled whether .simhali would march to Oitgeln, or the Resident should 
ccetve Ins dismissal; a deehirathm ei|utvalent, to an announcement ofcontem- 
phittfl war, and calculated, therefore, to cnnlirin the representative of the 
Liighsh govermneiit m hw intention. When this was found to he the ease, Siu- 
iliah was nlarmeil, and fresh pretexts, and renewed promises of a more friendly 
ciiniplexmu, prevailed upon the h’ende.nt to delay his threatened departure, 
the pretexts proved, us usual frivolous or false; the promises were broken, 

i" 1 ?™' th “.'’ Im<l served tiie purpose of the moment; and additional proofs 
wiionm 11 ' 1 " Mih llolkav having been received, tlie Anting Itesident 

X IL K ‘' r ( ': ,1, !- vi;d , and ,oit tlfo camp, with his suite and baggage, on 
the -Jdril ot Juunary, IHOft. b ’ 

At tile end of Ids (irat march, messengers from Sindiah overtook him. and 
entreated linn to return tor an interview with the Maharaja, who was Prepared 
to comply entirely with the wishes of the Hritish Government. Mr. Jenkins 
accordingly returned, leaving Ids tents in a grove near tlie camp of Slndiali’s 
regular brigades. He was detained at the lim-bnr until evening when news 
arrived that Ins escort had been attacked by an overwhelming force of I'indar- 
ries. the officer commanding it. the surgeon attached to the Residency and 
several ot the Sepoys had been wounded, ami ttic whole nf the hamim-c cin-ieil 
’’" <1 ,lee " "ihunpled on a previous occasion. On tlie 
night of the 29ih IKicembcr, the pttl.Ua baggage tout had been attaeked, and tlie 
guard overpowered, but the plunder was only partial, nml tlie violence of a 
tmiro unauthorised character, in citlier case, nil sanction was disavowed l,v 
Sindiah, and he prote.sseu extreme lmrror and indignation at tlie conduct of tlie 
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bovet nor-Goneral, altliough lie immediately demanded sindiah'« disavowal of 
any concern in Ins transaction, and rcparutiim for the wrong inflicted (lies 
patches iv. 20fi,) under a guarded menace of tlie revival of hostilities, was not 
Willing to ascribe ,t to any other cause than tlie uncontrollable lirciitiousncss 
of tlm I milarriea, and did not judge it prudent, to take any further notice of 
till! occurrence. Tlie same precarious and unsafe sort of intercourse was in 
consequence maintained for a further period, until a change nf councils in the 
administration of the British Government rewarded tlie perfidy of Oowlal Itao 
Sin.lmh with the possession of Goliutl and Gwalior, lo 

Tlie despatch from winch the preceding details are principally extracted 
contains also a report ot the negotiations with tlm Jlerur Haiti which are not 
a n \V'° ’«*■ although the, equally threatened toad. to tiieonmidS 
of the Hritish Government. In the Month of August, news of Golkar's sue 
cesses reached Ilemr. with circumstances of great exaggeration, disseminating, 
as they had dime elsewhere, erroneous impressions of tlie injury he had ip’ 
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English hsd disregarded his earnest applications for the BOOK V] 
sums necessary to enable him to co-operate in the subju- chap. xui. 

gation of Unlkar; the consequence of which was, that --— 

when he sent two chiefs, Bappojue Sindiah, and Suddash 30 1305. 

Uhao, to join the army under General Lake, as that Gene¬ 
ral would afford them no money, they were soon obliged 
to separate from him, in order to find a subsistence, and 
even to effect a temporary and feigned conjunction \vi ;h 
the enemy, to avoid destruction, either by his arms, or l>y 
the want of subsistence. 

Secondly, thu British government had used him ill, n 
respect to Gnalior and Qolmd ; which had long formed 
part of liis immediate dominions, and were not included 
in the list, delivered to General Wellesley, of the places 
which he ceded by the treaty' of peace. 

Thirdly, his tributary, the .Raja of Jodcpore, was in¬ 
cluded in the list of princes protected by engagements 
with the English ; while that Raja himself disclaimed all 
such engagements ; had received into his protection the 
family of Ilolkar; and had written frequently to Sindiah, 


flictcd upon his opponents. Intrigue was immediately at work to prevail upon 
the Ksij m to take the opportunity of recovering some of the losses of the lae 
war; the Resident was made acquainted with the e\isloncii ot 11 correspon¬ 
dence in winch plans were proposed to the Knja for .seizin*? the province jf 
Surobhulpore, and for cooperating with the Kuja of Kliurda ami other pctiy 
chiefs in Cuttack, who actually rose in Insurrection, The replies of tin it a. a 
expressed his approbation of these projects, contained instructions for (airvit g 
them into effect, and enjoined secrecy mid caution. It wus also uscortniiu (1 
that lie was 11 conitminicutiou with Sindiah and with llolknr. In October, a 
vakeel from Ameer Khan arrived at Nngpore, mid <m«y who had been sent 10 
Sindiah returned. The return of tin; latter was immediately followed ly 
orders for ti e assemblage of the Kaja’s troops mid his army under Saccuram 
lUikshcc inarched towards tlie frontier, whilst in other parts of ids dmninioi s 
levies of men and other military preparation* were made with great activity. 
The representations of the resident against these measures were met by ussi - 
ranees of continued mnity, and the military movements were accounted ibr i s 
necessary to resist a threatened incursion of Ameer Ktum.whu had engaged to 
assist the Nawuh of Hhopal in opposing the claims of the lluju of Uovar upo 1 
Hoshuiighuh ul. Some acts of plunder, committed on the territories of Naj.- 
pore, by Ameer Khan’s l’indurries, gave some colour to the assertions c! tlie 
Itajajand the pre< autumn tuken in Suiubliulpore and Cuttack, with irtell - 
gence of the union of Furruckahml and ifeeg, seem to have determined tin 
court of Nugjiore m least to Wait for tlie further development of events, be lor 3 
they manifested tlmir hostile sentiments. Some further anxiety and susj i< io i 
Were created by the conduct of the ltaja’s brother, Vcnkajce Bhonsla, wh .1 
collected a body of troops, and plundered some villages in the territory of tli; 
Nizam, but his conduct was earnestly disavowed by the lbija and his Jagir 
put under s< quest ration, reparation was made tor tlie injury committed, and 
no further fair was entertained of the Kaja’s entering into any confederacy 
adverse to the British state. Letter of the UovernoiMieneral to the S-jcret 
Committee, i4tb March, 1*05,. Lispatches iv, 322.—W. 
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BOOK VI. declaring, that he remained in tlio same relation to him as 
chap xiii. before. 

- Fourthly, the lands which were to bo restored, as the 

1805. private property of Sindiah, had not yet been given up ; 
and the pensions, and other sums, which were agreed for, 
had not been regularly paid. 

Fifthly, the British government had not afforded to his 
dominions that protection which, by treaty, they owed ; 
for even when Colonel Murray was at Oujein, Holkar had 
besieged the fort of Muudesoor, and laid waste the sur¬ 
rounding country ; while Meer Khan, the Afghan, who 
was a partisan of Holkar, had captured Bhilsa, and plun¬ 
dered the adjoining districts.' 

At the time of the data of this letter, Sindiah had 
moved from Boorhanpore, and reached the Nerbudda, 
which his army was already beginning to cross. In com¬ 
pliance with the urgent remonstrances of the British go¬ 
vernment, he professed the intention of repairing to the 
capital of His dominions, and undertaking the regulation 
of his affairs. In reality, he took the direction of Bhopaul; 
and, with or without his consent, two signal enormities 
took place. Some of his troops plundered Saugur, 
a city and district pertaining to the Peshwa; and a 
party of his irregular troops attacked and plundered tho 
camp of tho British Resident. At the time when this 
outrage was committed, tho British force in Bundolound 
had been summoned, by the Commander-in-Chief, to rein¬ 
force the main army at Bhurtpore, which had suffered a 
matorial reduction in the lato unsuccessful attempts. The 
army from Bundelcund was on its march, and had arrived 
at Gualior, when, late in the evoning, liircarrahs came in 
with intelligence of the violation of the British Residency, 

I The replies of the Governor-General to these allegations were sufficiently 
convincing, hut it is worth while to notice the first, more particularly, as an 
example of impudence not exceeded by any thing in the annals even of Mah- 
ratta diplomacy. It was matter of universal notoriety that these two chiefs 
had behaved with the most unequivocal treachery, and Sindiah must have 
known both the fact and the cause. “ No Mahratta doubts,” says Captain 
Grant, “ that Bapoojec Sindiah and Seudasheo Bhao deserted to Holkar with 
Dowlut Rao’s consent.” Mahr. llist., 3. The fifth allegation is scarcely in¬ 
ferior in shamelessness to the first, for Colonel Murray's inability to protect 
the country of Sindiah against Holkar, was mainly owing, not only to the utter 
want of that co-operation which the treaty entitled him to expect from Siudiah’s 
troops, but to the opposition, little short of hostility, which ho experienced 
from SindlnU’s officers. Letter from Marquess Wellesley to Lowlut Kao Sindiah, 
4th. of April. Despatches iv., 294.—W, 
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in Sindkli’s camp. The greatest alarm was excited. The BOOK yi. 
route through Bundelcimd into Allahabad, from Allahabad ciiap.xiu. 

to Benares, and from Benares to Calcutta, was denuded of - 

all its troops ; and there was nothing to oppose the- p 'o- 1805, 

greas of .Sindiah, through the heart of the British domi¬ 
nions, to Calcutta itself. It immediately suggested itself 
to the minds of the British officers, that .Sindiah had 
resolved to avail himself of the fortunato moment, when 
the British troops were all withdrawn to the disastrous 
siege of Bhurtpore, to perform this brilliant exploit; and 
that the violation of the Residency was the first act of 
the war Under this impression, it was resolved to maick 
back the army of Bundelcimd to Jansoo, which lay on Iho 
road by which it was nocossary for Sindiah to pass. Sin¬ 
diah proceeded rather in a contrary direction, towards 
Malwa. The probability is, that Serjco Rao Gautka, lis 
minister, and father-in-law, committed the outrage ujon 
the British Residency, in hopes to embroil him beyond 
remedy with the British government, and thus to tnsuro 
the war to which he found it so difficult to draw the fee ilo 
and irresolute mind of his prince ; while the promptiti.de 
with which the British forco was again opposed to his 
march into the British dominions maintained, in his mi id, 
the ascendancy of those fears which the minister fount, it 
so hard to subduo. A spirited prince might, have made a 
very different use of his opportunity. 

The letter which contained the complaints of Sind ah 
was conveyed in so tedious a mode, that four num bs 
elapsed before it was delivered at Calcutta ; nor was he 
answer penned till the 14th of April, 1805. The Governor- 
General had satisfactory arguments with which to repel 
the several allegations of Siudiali: though he allowed tiat 
the Raja of Jodcporo had refused to abide by the stipu¬ 
lation contracted with the British government ■ which, 
therefore, would not interfere between him and Sindiah. 

He then proceeded to give a list of offences, thirteen in 
number, with which Sindiah was chargeable toward the 
British state.. 

First, after remaining at Boorlianpore, till towards die 
end of the year 1804, Sindiah, instead of proceeding to 
his capital, in conformity with the pressing instances of 
the Resident, and his own repeated promises, for t,lie 
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BOOK Vt. pui pose of co-operating with the British government, direct- 
chap. xni. etl his march towards the territory of Bhopaul, where ho 

- was not only remote from the scene of utility, hut posi- 

1805. tively injurious, l>y alarming and robbing one of the 
British allies. 

Secondly, notwithstanding the repeated remonstrances 
of the Resident, a vakeel of Holkarwas allowed to remain 
in Sindiah’s camp; and Sindiah’s minister maintained 
with him a constant clandestine intercourse. 

Thirdly, Sindiah’s officers, at Oujein, instead of yielding 
any assistance to the operations of Colonel Murray, had 
obstructed them. 

Fourthly, two of Sindiah’s commanders had deserted 
from the British army, and had served with the enemy 
during almost the whole of the war. 

Fifthly, Sindiah, notwithstanding his complaint of the 
want of resources, had augmented his army as the powers 
of the enemy declined, thereby exciting a suspicion of 
treacherous designs. 

Sixthly, the heinous outrage had been committed of 
attacking and plundering the camp of the British Resident, 
without the adoption of a single step towards compen¬ 
sation, or atonement, or even the discovery and punish¬ 
ment of the offenders. 

The remaining articles in the list were either of minor 
importance, or so nearly, in tlicir import, coincident with 
some of the articles mentioned above, that it appears 
unnecessary to repeat them. 

The Governor-General declared ; “ By all these acts, 
your Highness has manifestly violated, not only the obliga¬ 
tions of the treaty of defensive alliance, hut also of the 
treaty of peace.” According to this declaration, it was 
the forbearance alone of the British government, which 
prevented the immediate renewal of war. 

The next step which was taken by Sindiah, produced 
expectation that hostilities were near. On the 22nd of 
March, 1803, he announced, officially, to the British Re¬ 
sident, his resolution of marching to Bhurtpore, with the 
intention of interposing his mediation, for the restoration 
of peace, between the British government and its enemies. 
“To proceed,” says the Governor-General, “at the head 
of an army to the seat of hostilies, for the purpose of 
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interposing his unsolicited mediation, was an act lot BOOR VI. 
only inconsistent with the nature of Ins engagements, out chap. xta. 

insulting to the honour, and highly dangerous to tho -—--- 

interests, of the British government.” In the instiuc- 1H05. 
tions, liowever, which the Governor-General issued u »on 
this emergency, lie was extremely anxious to avoid the ex¬ 
tremity of war, unless in the ease of actual aggression. 

But ho deemed it necessary to make immediate arrange¬ 
ments for seizing the possessions of Sindiah, if that eliief- 
tain should proceed to extremities. Colonel Close was 
vested with the same powers which had formerly teen 
confided to General Wellesley ; and orders were issued 
to the officers commanding the subsidiary force at Foonah, 
and at Hyderabad, to occupy, with tlieir troops, tlw posi¬ 
tions most favorable for invading the southern dominions 
of Sindiah. The force in Guzerat, which had been weak¬ 
ened by the detachment sent to co-operate in the war 
against Holkar, was reinforced, with a view as well to 
defence, as to seize whatever belonged to Sindiah in 
Guzerat, and its vicinity. Upon some further disclosure 
of the hostile, or, at least, the unfriendly councils of Sin¬ 
diah, the Commander-iu-Ohief was instructed to oppose 
the march to Bhurtpore, as what, “under all the eimun- 
Btanees of the case, constituted not only a declaration of 
war, but a violent act of hostility.” 1 

iThe preposterous folly of Simliah in thus uniting with Holkar when all 
prospect, of success had vanished, is explained h‘y the. life of Ameer Khan: this 
determination must have been formed some time before lie aunonn ’ml lis in¬ 
tention of inarching to Uliurtpore; and when he announced his ina-nt on he 
fully expected that the Kaja was still at war with the English. Die treaty 
with tiie iiaju waft not concluded until the 17th of April; and although nego¬ 
tiation.- had commenced on the lOtli of March, this was a secret, to both 
Holkar and Ameer Khun, ami the lUja was at the same time carrying on ne¬ 
gotiations with Sindiah,for at his request Ameer Khan was sent with H >llutr’» 
concurrence 10 Subbulghur, to expedite arrangements for bringing up Dowlut 
Hao Sindiah. This was us late us the 7th of April, by which date Sindiah had 
arrivec at Snbbulghur, on his way to Bhurtpore. After Ameer Khan’s 
departure, and “when Serjoe Hao Uh-intku had arrived near to Bhvrtpore, 
the Baja, finding it impossible to keep his secret longer, made i- known to 
Jeswurit Bao Holkar, telling hint that he had made his terms some turn before 
with the English.” .Sindiah, therefore, had been led into the snare by the 
Baja of Bhurtpore, who had been treacherous to his lute allies, and < cserted 
the MabVattiis, when they could no longer wholly disavow their proceeding!*. 

It was fortunate that the Jim! fimnd it his interest not. to deceive tho DnglMi, 
for had bo upon the near approach of Sindiah broken oil the negotiation and 
resumed hostilities, Lord Luke, with his army dispirited ami weakened by tho 
siege, would have been awkwardly situated, between the forces oi JH urtpore 
nud those of fiolkur and Ameer Klmn oil tho one hand, and those of Dowlut 
Kao Sindiah and Amlmjoe Ingliu on the other. That it waa Howl it Bug’s 
intention to fall upon the rear of the English army, had ho fount, as ho 
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BOOK VI. The Governor-General, in the event of a war, now re- 
chap. xiii. solved to reduce the power of Sindiah to what he calls 

- “the lowest scale.” He observes, that the principle of 

1805. compensation, which had regulated the terms of the former 
treaty, “ had proved inadequate to the purposes of British 
security, and that the restraints imposed by the provisions 
of the treaty of peace upon Dowlut Rao Sindiah's means 
of mischief were insufficient—that another principle of 
pacification must therefore be assumed; that Sindiah 
must not be permitted to retain the rights and privileges 
of an independent state ; nor any privileges to an extent 
that might at a future time enable him to injure the 
British or their allies ; and that the British government 
must secure the arrangement by establishing a direct 
control over the acts of his government — experience 
having sufficiently manifested, that it was in vain to place 
any reliance on the faith, justice, sincerity, gratitude, or 
honour of that chieftain ”— he might have added, or any 
chieftain of his nation or country. 

No declaration can he more positive and strong of the 
total inefficacy of the system of defensive alliance. As 
there is hero a declaration of what was not sufficient for 
British security, namely, the system of defensive alliance, 
so there is a declaration of what alone it sufficient, namely, 
the total prostration and absolute dependence of every sur¬ 
rounding power. This, however, wo have more than once 
had occasion to observe, is conquest—conquest in one of the 
worst of its shapes: worst, both witli respect to the people 
of India, as adding enormously to the vilianies of their 
own species of government, instead of imparting to them 
the blessings of a better one ; and the people of England, 
as loading them with all the cost of governing and defend¬ 
ing the country, without giving them all the revenues. 1 


expected, hostilities still in progress at Blmrtpore, cannot be reasonably doubted, 
notwithstanding liia amicable professions. Ameer Khan declares, in speaking 
of the subsequent separation of the Mahratta el act's, that “ Sindiah broke off 
from the treaty of offensive ami defensive alliance against the Knglish,” which 
Is a confession that sucli an alliance had been formed Life, 273. 

1 No argument against Lord Wellesley’s system of defensive alliance can bo 
drawn from the transactions with Sindiah, for no such alliance with him, on 
the principle of military control, had boon formed. The treaty with him con¬ 
templated him as an entirely independent prince, and left him full power over 
both his civil and military administration*, his incapability of exercising this 
power, except to his own hurt and the injury of his neighbours, was an argu¬ 
ment in favour of that sort of control which Lord Wellesley sought to establish, 
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Sindiah continued Ilia march to the northward, and on BOOK VI, 
the 29th of March had advanced with all liin cavalry ail 1 chat. an. 

Pindaroes, to Subbulghur, on the river Cliumbul, leaving - 

his battalions and guns in the rear. His force at this time 
was understood by the British government to consist cf 
eight or nine thousand cavalry, 20,000 I’indarees, anl 
nominally eighteen battalions of infantry with 140 gunit, 
all in a very defective state of discipline and equipirtm;. 

On the .'list of March he had advanced about oighfceei 
miles in a north-easterly direction from Subbulgliur. Hero 
he was joined by Ambajeo ; and the British Resident ii 
his camp, understanding that it was his intention to cross 
the Chumbul with his cavalry and Pindarccs, leaving the 
bazars and heavy baggage of the army under the pro¬ 
tection of Ambajeo, requested an audience. His object 
was to represent to Sindiah the impropriety of crossing 
the Chumbul, and tho propriety of waiting foi Colonel 
Closo, who was expected spou to arrive on an importart 
mission from the capital of the Raja of Berar. The pro¬ 
positions of the British agent were received with tho most 
amicable professions on the part of Sindiah and his minis¬ 
ters ; who represented, that the embarrassment of h‘S 
finances was so great as to prevent him from returning to 
effect the settlement of his country; tiiat his march 
towards Bhurtpore was intended solely to accelerate tl e 
arrival of peace ; but that, if tho British government 
would make any arrangement for the relief of his urgei t 
necessities, lie would regulato his proceedings agreeably 


anti which had been successfully established in the case of the Peshwa. The *e 
is no doubt that the Peshwa was in secret communication with Sindian ai d 
Hoikin', throughout the whole of these transactions: and had it not been fir 
the check imposed upon him by the subsidiary force, he would probably luv'e 
been as troublesome as his neighbours. As far, therefore, as the great object 
of Lord Wcdlesley’s system, the preservation of peace in India, was cone line 3, 
these occurrences proved that it was not to be affected by any interchange of 
obligations <-n the reciprocal looting of equal independence. This had never been 
doubted, and the etftcacy of the system of defensive alliance was not impeached 
by tho events that had occurred, nor was it denied by Lord Wcllcsley’sth.dura¬ 
tion, On the contrary, it was affirmed by it. Lord Wellesley declared tint 
in regard to Sindiah it must be inferred, that he must not lie longer allow 'd 
that share of mdeiamdence which he had abused; that all military means of 
mischief must be iaken away from him. This may be culled by wluit nano 
the author pleases, but this was all along the essential part of the syxrem of 
defensive alliance, ami it cannot be said to have proved ineffective in re.ga-d 
to Sindiah, as it hod not lieen tried. All that had been substantiated byoir 
connexion, nad been that no alliance of any kind soever could be maintain id 
with a prime upon wliuin no obligations were binding, with whom no treaties 
were sacred.—W, 
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BOOK VI. to its desires. A copy of a letter to the Governor- 
chap, xm. General was also read, in which reparation was promised 
*-- for the outrage on the Resident’s camp. 

1805. This conference, when reported to the Governor-General, 
appeared to him to indicate 3 more submissive turn in 
the councils of Sindiah ; the Resident was accordingly 
instructed, to inform the chieftain, that the atonement 
offered for the outrage was accepted ; that the distresses 
of his government would be relieved by pecuniary aid, 
if he would act in co-operation with the British govern¬ 
ment ; and that he could do this, only by returning to the 
southward, and employing himself in the seizure of the 
remaining possessions of Holkar in Malwa. 

On the 2nd of April, Sindiah marched about eight miles 
in a retrograde direction towards Subbulghur ; leaving the 
whole of his baggage and bazars under the charge of 
Ambnjee. On the 3rd, the Resident was visited by 
Siudiah’s vakeel, whose commission was, to importune 
him on the subject of pecuniary relief. A discussion 
onsued on the two points, of receiving money, and defer¬ 
ring the declared intention of crossing the Chumlml and 
proceeding to Kcrowly, till the arrival of Colonel Close, 
The result was, an agreement on the part of Sindiah, to 
return and wait at Subbulghur, and on that of the 
British Resident, to afford a certain portion of pecuniary 
aid. 

On the 7th of April, Ameer Khan departed from Bhurt- 
pore, with the avowed intention of joining the army of 
Sindiah, On the same day, the minister of Sindiah 
marched towards Bhurtpore with a largo body of Sin- 
diali’s l’indarees, and a considerable part of his cavalry. 
Information was sent to the Resident, that the proposed 
mediation was the object of the march. 

On the 11th, General Lake received a letter from the 
said minister, who had arrived at Weir, a town situated 
about fifteen miles S.W. of Bhurtpore, stating that as tho 
British Resident in the camp of Sindiah had expressed a 
desire for the mediation of his master, he had commanded 
him to proceed for that purpose to Bhurtpore. The British 
General replied, that, peace having been concluded witli 
the Raja of Bhurtpore, the advance of tho minister of 
Sindiah was unnecessary, and might subvert the relations 
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of amity between tlie British government anil liis master, HOOK VI. 
to whom it was highly expedient that he should ret, uni. chap. xiii. 

Notwithstanding this, he advanced on the 12th, with a -- 

small party of horse, within a few miles of Bhurtpore, 1805. 

whence lie transmitted a message to the Raja, soliciting 
a personal conference, which the ltaja declined. The 
minister then returned to Weir. TJolkar, who. had been 
obliged, ou the submission of the Raja, to leave lSliurt- 
pore, joined him, at this place, with three or four thou¬ 
sand exhausted cavalry, nearly the whole of his remain: ng 
force ; and both proceeded towards the camp of Sind all 
at Subbulgbur. 

The advance of the minister, immediately after the 
master had agreed to halt, the Governor-General regarded 
as an evasion and a fraud. The conduct of Siudiah, f.ud 
some intercepted letters, taken from an agent of Sindiah, 
despatched to Holkar, toward the close of the month of 
March, convinced the Governor-General of a coincidence 
in the views of theso two chief's. And, whether they 
united their forces for the sake of obtaining better toi ins 
of peace, or for the purpose of increasing their abdries 
for war; as it would be of great importance for them, 
in either case, to prevent an accommodation between tho 
British government and ltunjeot .Sing, it was not doubted 
that the design of Siudiah to proceed to Bhurtpore had 
that prevention for its end. 1 On tho lltli, the 14th, and 
tho loth of April, Bappojee Sindiah, Ameer Khan, and 
Holkar, respectively, joined tho camp of Sindiah, who 
offered to the British Resident a frivolous pretext for 
affording a cordial reception to each, lio affirmed i.hat 
Ilolkar, who had determined, he said, to renew his in vasion 
of the British territories, had, in compliance with his per¬ 
suasions, abandoned that design, anil consented to accept 
his mediation for the attainment of peace. 

On the 21st of April, the Commander-in-Cliief, with the 
whole of his army, moved from Bhurtpore, toward tho 
position of the united chiefs; and signified liis de-sir3 to 
the Bi itisli Resident, that he would take the earliest op¬ 
portunity of quitting Sindiah’s camp. Tho necessity of 
this measure appeared to him the stronger from a recent 

1 As mentioned in the note he luui advanced in no expectation of preventing 
a peace, but in full belief tlmt the war eontimioU.—YV. 
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event. Ilolkar hacl seized the person of Ambajoo, for the 
purpose of extorting from him a sum of money ; an au¬ 
dacity to which lie would not have proceeded, in the very 
camp of Sindiah, without tho consent of that chieftain, 
and a perfect concurrence in their views. 1 

On the 27tli, in consequence of instructions from tho 
Connnander-in-Chief, tho British Residont solicited an 
interview with Sindiah ; and he thought proper to give 
notice that the object of it was, to require the return of 
Sindiah from the position which he then occupied, and his 
separation from Ilolkar. The evening of the same day 
was appointed; lnit, when it arrived, the attendance of 
the Resident was not demanded. All that day, and the 
succeeding night, great alarm and confusion prevailed in 
Sindiah’s camp ; for it was reported that the British army 
was near. On tho morning of the 28th, Sindiah and Hol- 
kar, with their respective forces, began to retreat with 
great precipitation ; and pursued a difficult march, for 
several days, during which heat and want of water de¬ 
stroyed a great number of men, to Shahpore, a town in 
the direct route to Kotah, and distant from that place 
about fifty miles. 

The resolution, which this retreat suggested to the 
Governor-General, was “ To adopt the necessary measures 
for cantoning the army at its several fixed stations. In his 
judgment,” ho says, “ this measure, properly arranged, 
might he expected to afford sufficient protection to the 
British possessions even in the event of a war ; and tho 
best security for the preservation of peace would be,” 
(not the system of defensive alliance, but) “ such a distri¬ 
bution of the British armies as should enable them to act 
against the enemy with vigour and celerity, if Sindiah 
should commence hostilities, or Holkar again attempt to 


n| A curious and characteristic account of Atnbajee’s seizure ia given by 
Ameer Klinn. It was ctf feet oil |hy him under tlie orders of Ilolkar, and with 
the express permission of Sindiah. Dowlut liuo observed, “ Amhujee Inglui, 
who pr< ifes.se.s to In; my servant and has hies of rupees in ready money by him, 
will give no aid If you cau contrive a way of extorting money from him you 
have the permission, but tho half must he given to me.” Ambajee was con¬ 
fined and tortured; he attempted to destroy himself, but. did not succeed. Ho 
was at lust obliged to purchase his lilKiratiou by the payment of thirty-eight, 
or according to some accounts, llfty-ttve lues of rupees. Ambajee Ingliu was 
in consequence instrumental in sowing a dissension between Sindiuh and 
HoIUut, and inducing the former to make his peace with the KnglisJi, by 
abandoning his ally. Life of Ameer Khun, 271, 273.—W. 
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disturb the tranquillity of the British territories. Ai the BOOK VJ. 
same time this arrangement would afford tho means of chap. xm. 

effecting a material reduction of the heavy charges inci-- 

dent to a state of war.” Yet ho had argued, in defence of 
the former war, that to keep tho British army in a state 
of vigilance would bo nearly as expensive as a slat e of 
war. 

On the 1 Oth of May, Sindiah and Ilolkar re-commenced 
their retreat to Kotah ; while the demand was still evuled 
of the English Resident for leave to depart from Sind lab’s 
camp. The opinion entertained by the Governor-Ge ieral 
of tho state of Sindiali’s councils, at tho tiino whe i ho 
arranged the cantonment of the British troops, is thus 
expressed, in his own words “ Tho weakness and the 
indolence of Sindiah’s personal character, combined with 
his habits of levity and debauchery, have gradually sub¬ 
jected him to the uncontrolled influence of his minister, 

Serjee Rao Ghautka, a person of tho most profligate prin¬ 
ciples, and whoso cruelty, violence, and abandoned con¬ 
duct, have rendered him odious to whatever remains of 
respootable among the chiefs attachod to Sindiah. G.iaut- 
ka’s personal views, and irregular and disorderly disposi¬ 
tion, are adverse to tho establishment of Siudiah’s 
government upon any settled basis of peace and order. 

Ghautka is therefore an enemy to tho treaty of allianco 
subsisting between Dowlut Rao Sindiah and tho Honour¬ 
able Company. Under the guidance of such perverse 
councils the interests of Dowlut Rao Sindiah have actually 
been sacrificed by Ghautka to those of Jeswunt Rao 
Holkur; and it appears by the report of the acting Resi¬ 
dent, contained in his despatch of the fitli of May, that in 
the absence of Scrjoe Rao Ghautka, the functions cf the 
administration are actually discharged by Jeswunt. Rao 
Holkar.” 

With respect to Ilolkar, the Governor-General was of 
opinion, that his turbulent disposition and predatory 
habits would never allow him to submit to restraint “ex¬ 
cepting only in the last extremity of ruined fort me 
And that, as no terms of accommodation, such as he would 
accept, could be offered to him, without the appearance of 
concession, no arrangement with hhu ought to bo thought 
of, except on terms previously solicited by himself, and 
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BOOK VI. such as would deprive him of the means of disturbing 
chav. xm. the possessions of the British government and its allies. 

■- lie predicted, and there was abundant reason for the 

1805. anticipation, that tlio confederacy between Holkar and 
Sindiah would be of short duration. In that case, pro¬ 
vided Siudiah abstained from actual aggression upon the 
British state nr its allies, the existing treatjr of peace 
might still, he thought, be preserved. 1 

About the beginning of Juno, the confederate chieftains 
proceeded in a westerly direction towards Ajmere. Bor 
the countenance or aid they bad received, or might be 
expected to receive, in that, quarter, from the petty princes 
who had entered into the Governor-General’s system of 
alliance, that Governor provided the following legitimate 
apology :—“ Tho conduct of the petty chiefs of Hindostan, 
and of the Rajpoot states must necessarily be regulated 
by tho progress of events. None of theso chiefs pos¬ 
sesses singly the power of resisting the forces of the 
confederates, and any effectual combination among those 
chiefs is rendered impracticable by the nature of their 
tenures, by their respective views and prejudices, and by 
the insuperable operation of immemorial usages and cus¬ 
toms. They are therefore compelled to submit to exac¬ 
tions enforced by the vicinity of a superior force, and 
their preservation and their interests are concerned in 
supporting the cause of that power, which, engaged in a 
contest with another state; appears to he successful, and 
in abstaining from any opposition to either of tho belli¬ 
gerent powers which possesses the means of punishing 
their resistance. 2 In contracting alliances with the petty 
states of Hindustan, the British government has never 
entertained the vain expectation of deriving from them 
the benefits of an active opposition to tho power of tho 
Mahratta chieftains, or even of an absolute neutrality, 
excepting under circumstances which should enable us to 
protect them against the power of the enemy. At tho 
same time the actual or expected superiority and success 

1 Printed papers, lit supra. No. 23 ; I'-Xlraot nf a Letter from tile Governor- 
General, 7tli June, 1805, relative to Gllalior and Goliad, with enclosures, 
p. 107—203; ami a copy of a letter from ditto, 31st May, with enclosures, 
p. 5—148.—M, Despatches, iv. 035,—W. 

- Compare with these grounds of action, those laid da rn by Mr. Hastings, 
in regard to the Hohillas, 



CONTINUANCE OF HOSTILE DEMONSTRATIONS. 

of the confederates can alone induce those states to ur ite 
their exertions with those of the enemy in active ope ra¬ 
tions against tho British power.” It is not easy to sec, 
what ulilility could exist in alliances, of which thesis were 
to be the only results. 1 

In tho early part of June, intelligence was transmit sed 
to the Governor-General by the Resident in Sindiah’s 
camp, whom Sindiah, in spite of reiterated applicaticns, 
had still detained, of the probability of an important 
change in tho councils ol that chieftain, by the dismission 
of Serjee lino Ghaulka, the minister, and tho appointment 
of Amhajeo in his stead. Though it appeared that ;ho 
ascendancy of Iloikar in the councils of Sindiah was ,he 
cause of tho expected change, 2 the Governor-Gencr.il was 
disposed to believe that it increased all tho probabilities 
of a speedy dissolution of tho confederacy ; as An)ha ee, 
it was likely, would favour the projects of Holkar no 
longer than necessity required. 

On the 17th of June, the acting Resident delivered to 
Sindiah a letter from the Comrnandor-in-Chief, declaring, 
that if ho were not permitted to quit, the camp in ten 
days, tho relations subsisting between tho two states 
would be regarded as no longer binding on the British 
government. In some supposed inconsistency in the 
letters of the Governor-General and the Commander-in- 
chief, Sindiah found a pretext for delay, requiring time 
to apply for elucidation to the Oommander-in Chief. 

All pretext on this ground being removed, the Govcrr or- 
Gonera; concluded, that, it Sindiah any longer porsiitsc ill 
his refusal to dismiss tho Resident, it was a sufficimt 

1 This supposes that no advantage, is to lie derived from a liljerui no Icy 
Tim British power stood in no need of the aid of the petty Itaipoot aiul 
Mnlmittu princes of Hindustan; hut. the latter stood in indent need of the 
protection of a powerful and benevolent state, agamst Hie lawless and more less 
exactions md cruellies of such freebooters as Jcswunt ttao iloikar ami Ar leer 
Khan, alii even Simlinh himself. To yield them protection was an act of 
immunity an.I of policy, for if seen,-oil the tmncfnillity of India and all tho 
lieiiettts which could not fail to result from a friendly and aatii ’international 
exchange of the products of prosperity. Although not necessary, alat it 
eannot he denied that the command amt direction of the resources of a number 
of small states, exercised by a moat one, contribute to the resources and 
strength of the latter. Once confident of the ability mid the will of the Lir dish 
power to yield them protection, the petty states of Hindustan have hem rtadv 
enough to enlist under its banners and reinforce its armies.—W. 

2 Tllis svas a mistake; it was the resentment ut Aitii.iijee against ito kar 
that gave him weight with Sindiah, he, himself, having cause to regret Ilia 
union with that chief, and to dread its consequences—W. 
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BOOK VI. proof of the necessity of war ; and if war had become 
chap. xiii. necessary, that it should not ho delayed. Instructions 

•- were, therefore, addressed to the Commander-in-Chief, by 

1805. which he was directed to bo prepared for active operations 
against the confederate forces of Sindiah and Holkar, as 
soon as the season should admit. 

On the H7tli of June, the last of the days allowed to 
precede the departure of the Resident agreeably to the 
demand of the Comm under-in-Chief, ho was visited by 
one of the principal servants of Sindiah. Tho object of 
the conference was, to prevail upon tho Resident to wave 
his demand of dismission. On this occasion, tho strongest 
professions of amicable intentions with respect to the 
British government were made on the part of Sindiah ; 
and his extreme reluctance to part with the Resident was 
ascribed to the appearance which would thonce arise of 
enmity between the states ; while ho would by no means 
allow, that detention could bo considered as a sufficient 
motive for war. 1 

Thus stood the relations between the British state and 
the Mahvatta chiefs, when the Marquis Cornwallis arrived 
in India. In the mouth of December, 1803, the Marquis 
Wellesley had notified to the Court of Directors his inten¬ 
tion of resigning the government of India, and of return¬ 
ing to Europe, as soon as the negotiations with Dowlut 
Rao Sindiah, and the Raja of Bjrar, should be conducted 
to a conclusion. Tho hostilities, in which tho Company 
became involved with Holkar, induced him to defer the 
execution of his intentions; and, even in the month of 
March, 180/5, though he expressed his increasing solicitude, 
in the declining state of his health, to bo relieved from 
the cares and toils of government, and to return to a more 
genial climate, he declared his resolution not to abandon 
his post, till the tranquillity and order of the British 
empire in India should rest on a secure and permanent 
basis. 2 3 Before this time, however, measures had been 
contemplated in England for a change in the administra¬ 
tion of India. The Directors, and the Ministry them- 

1 Despatch of tho Governor-General, dated 30th July, 1805, with its en- 
closures. No. 23, nt supra, p. 227—24&.—M. Despatches, iv, C02. Also, vol. v. 

p. 155, 244.—W. 

3 No. 23 ,ut supra, p. 253. 
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selves, began to be alarmed at the accumulation of the BOOK VI. 
Indian debt, and the pecuniary difficulties which pressed chap. xiu. 

upon the Company. Lord Wellesley was regarded as a - 

very expensive and ambitious ruler; the greater part of 1805 - 
his administration had been a scene of war and conquest 
war and conquest in India had been successfully held fort! 
to the British nation, as at once hostile to the British 
interests, and cruel to the people of India ; with a ruler, 
possessing the dispositions of Lord Wellesley, it was sup- 
posed, that the chances of war would always outnumber the 
chances of peace ; the popular voice, which often governs 
the cabinets of princes, ascribed a character of modera¬ 
tion and sageness to the Marquis Cornwallis; and to 
those who longed for peace and an oversowing exchequer 
in India, it appeared that the return of this nobleman 
would allord a remedy for every disorder. Though bend¬ 
ing under years and intimities, his own judgment, and 
that of the parties on whom the choice depended, suc¬ 
ceeded in sending him, in the prospect to a probable, in 
the event, to an actual, grave. 

Ho arrived at Calcutta bn the 30th of July, 1805, and 
on the same day took the oaths in Council, and assumed 
the government. On the first of August, lie announced 
this event to the Secret Committee of the Court of Di¬ 
rectors, in ail overland despatch ; in which ho added, 

“Finding, to my great concern, that we are still at war 
with Hclkar, and that we can hardly be said to hi at 
peace with Sindiah, I have determined to proceed inuned - 
atoly to the upper provinces, that I may be at hand to 
avail myself of the interval which the present rainy season 
must occasion in our military operations, to endeavour, f 
it can be done without a sacrifice to our honour, to termi¬ 
nate, by negotiation, a contest, in which the most briliiart 
success can afford us no eolid benefit, and which, if t 
should continue, must involve us in pecuniary difficulties 
which we shall hardly ho able to surmount.” 

The extent of the condemnation, thus speedily pro¬ 
nounced on the policy of his predecessor, was somewhat 
equivocal. The meaning might he, cither that so much 
success had already been gained in the contest, that, ro 
further success would be of any advautage •, or, that it was 

VOL VL GO 
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BOOK VI. a contest, in which from the beginning “the most brilliant 
chap. mi. success could afford no solid benefit.” 1 
-• Lord Cornwallis lost no time in commencing his journey. 

1805. | 0 ti ie U pper provinces. In a letter of his, dated on the 

river, August 9th, 1805, he informed the Court of Direc¬ 
tors, that “one of the first objects to which his attention, 
had been directed, was, an inquiry into the state of their 
finances. The result,” he says, “ of this inquiry affords the 
most discouraging prospects ; and has convinced me, that 
unless some very speedy measures are taken to reduce our 
expenses, it will be impossible to meet with effect the 
contingency of a renewed war with Sindiah and those 
powers who may be disposed to confederate with him.” 
The only source of relief to which it appeared that he 
could have immediate recourse, was the reduction of as 
many as possible of the irregular troops. 

Among the measures of Lord Wellesley, already de¬ 
scribed, for reducing the power of the Mahratta princes at 
the commencement of the war, was that of encouraging, 
by offers of engagement in the British service, the officers 
employed by those princes, to desert with their troops. 
The number of those who camo over to the British service 
became at last very considerable; and the expense exceed¬ 
ingly severe. Measures had been taken to lessen the bur¬ 
den before the close of the late administration ; and the 
expense had been reduced from the sum of 5,811,669 rupees 
per month, to that of 3,90,455. The expense appeared, 
and with justice, in so very serious a light to Lord Corn¬ 
wallis, that the troops in question ho declared, “would 
certainly be less formidable if opposed to the British 
government in the field, than while they remained so dis¬ 
tressing a drain upon its resources.” A formidable im¬ 
pediment, however, opposed the dismission even of those 
to whom the faith of the government was in no degree 
pledged ; because their pay was several months in arrear, 
as well as that of the rest of the army, and there was no 
money in the treasury for its discharge. In this exigency 
the Governor-General resolved to retain the treasures 
which the Directors had sent for China; and apprized 

1 It can scarcely be thought that the latter explanation was intended. To 
the actual state of the contest it was not inapplicable. Nothing was to be. 
gained from llolkar; and there was no object desired in further reducing the 
power of Sindmh.—W • 
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them of tin's intention by his letter, dated on the 9th of BOOK VI. 
August. In another letter, dated on the 28th of tho chai-.xiii- 

same inomh, he says, “ I have already represented to your - 

Honourable Committee, the extreme pecuniary embarrass- 1895. 
ments in which I have found this government involved; 
every pari of the army, and every branch of the public 
departments attached to it, even in their present stationary 
positions, are suffering severe distress, from an accumula¬ 
tion of arrears; and if, unfortunately, it. should become 
indispensably necessary to put tho troops again in motion, 

I hardly know how the difficulties of providing funds for 
such an event are to be surmounted.” 1 

The next part of the late system of government, in 
which the Governor-General thought it necessary to inter¬ 
fere, was tho scheme of alliances. On that subject, Iris 
sentiments differed widely from those of the ruler who had 
gone before him. 

In a letter dated tho 2()th of July, 1803, Colonol Close, 

Resident at Poonah, had stated to the Qovernor-Geneial, 
that he had obtained an interview with one of the prin¬ 
cipal officers of the Peshwa’s government, “with whom,” 
says he, “ I conversed largely on the present distracted 
conduct of the Poonali government; pointing out to him, 
that, owing to the want of capacity and good intention on 
the part of the Dowan, the Pcsluva, instead of enjoying 
that case of mind and honourable comfort; which his alli¬ 
ance with the British government was calculated to bestow 
upon him, was kept in a constant state of anxiety, either 
by remonstrances necessarily made to his Dowan by tho 
British Resident, or by the disobedience and wicked con¬ 
duct of the persons placed by the Dowan in tho civil and 
military charge of his Highness’s territories, which, in¬ 
stead of yielding a revenue for bis Highness’s treasury, 
wont only to maintain a set of abandoned men, whose first 
object is obtaining authority to assemble bands of free¬ 
booters, and who then, acting for themselves, hold 1 is 
Highness’s government at defiance.” 

A despatch from the Marquis Cornwallis to Colonel 
Close, signed by the secretary to Government, and datid 

* Copies of all letters from the late Marquis Cornwallis, <Vo., entered by (ho 
House of Commons to lie printed, I'Jtli February. 180H, p. 3, 4, and G. For 
the reduction of their regular troops by Lord Wellesley, see tho letter of I ho 
Commancler-m-Chict, Mo. ‘23, ut supra, j>- 243. 
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BOOK. VI. on the river near Plassey, the 18th of August, 1805, says, 
chap. iciii. “The information which the Governor-General has ob- 

- tabled since his Lordship’s arrival at Fort William, respect- 

1805. j n g state of affairs at the court of Poouah, and especially 
the communications contained in your despatches above 
acknowledged, have enabled his Lordship to form a correct 
judgment of the condition of his Highness the Pcshwa’s 
government. His Lordship observes, with deep concern, 
the utter inefficiency of the Peshwa’s authority to main¬ 
tain the allegiance and subordination of his officers and 
subjects ; to secure the resources of his counry; or to 
command the services of his troops. His Highness is 
compelled to solicit the interference of the British govern¬ 
ment, to repress civil commotion among the public officers 
of his government, and to provide the moans of paying 
the troops which, by treaty, ho is pledged to furnish for 
the service of the war. llis Highness himself, solicitous 
only of personal case and security, seems disposed to leave 
to the British government the internal regulation of his 
dominions, and the suppression of that anarchy and con¬ 
fusion which is the necessary result of a weak and ineffi¬ 
cient government.—We are thus reduced to the alternative, 
either of mixing in all the disorder and contentions, inci¬ 
dent to the loose and inefficient condition of the Pcshwa’s 
administration ; or of suffering the government and do¬ 
minion of his Highness to be completely overthrown by 
the unrestrained effects of general anarchy and rebellion.— 
Under such circumstances, the alliance with the Peshwa, 
far from being productive of any advantage to the Com¬ 
pany, must involve us in inextricable difficulty, and become 
an intolerable burden upon us.” 

The Governor-General alludes to certain circumstances; 
but the question is, whether these very circumstances arc 
not the natural result of such an alliance, not with the 
Peshwa exclusively, but any one of the native states ; and 
whether thei'e is any rational medium between abstinence 
from all connexion with these states, and the avowed 
conquest of them ; the complete substitution, at once, of 
the British government to their own wretched system 
of misrule. 

The Governor-General recurs to his former opinions 
respecting the impolicy of all connexion with the Mahratta 
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states ; opinions of which the reason was not confined to BOOK VI. 
the Mihrat.ta states; and he says, “It must he in your ciiai-.xw. 

recollection, that, during Marquis Cornwallis’s former ad- --— 

ministration, his Lordship, foreseeing the evils of mining 
in the labyrinth of the Mahratta polities, and Mahn.tta 
contentions, sedulously avoided that sort of con nea ion 
with tho 1‘eshwa’s government, which was calculated to 
involve tho Company in the difficulties and embarrass¬ 
ments of our actual situation. The evils, however, wl ich 
his Lordship then anticipated from such an alliance, 
appear to his Lordship to have been exceeded by those 
which have actually occurred under the operation of the 
treaty of Hussein. 

The views of Lord Cornwallis were loss clear and 
decided with regard to the Nizam, although his observa¬ 
tions, addressed to tho Resident at Hyderabad, under date 
the 21s t of August, 1805, announced the existence of tho 
same evils, resulting from the alliance with the Nizam as 
resulted from that with the Peshwa ; that is, a total dis¬ 
solution of tho energies of government, in the hands of 
the na-.ive prince, and the necessity, on the part of the 
British of exercising all tho functions of government 
under infinite disadvantages. “The (f.overnor-Gencrd,” 
says that address, “observes, with great regret, the degree 
of interference exercised by the British government, 
through the channels of its representative, in the internal 
administration of the government of Hyderabad. It ip- 
poars to his Lordship to have entirely changed the nat ire 
of the relations originally established between the British 
government and the state of Hyderabad, Ilis Lordsuip 
is aware, that this undesirable degree of interference and 
ascendancy in tho councils of the state oi Hyderabad, is to 
be ascribed to tho gradual decay of the energies of gove m- 
mont ; to tho defect of efficient instruments of authority; 
to the circumstances which attended the nomination of 
the present ministers; and to tho personal character of 
his Highness Secundar Jah.—But the evils which appear 
to his Lordship to be the necessary result of such a 
systom of interference and paramount ascendancy in the 
government of Hyderabad, greatly exceed those which the 
maintenance of that system is calculated to provent.—The 
former are of a nature more extensive and more durab. e ; 
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1805. 


and affect the general interests and character oftheBritish 
government, throughout the whole peninsula of India. 
The evils of an opposite system are comparatively local 
and temporary ; although rendered more dangerous at the 
present moment, by the probable effects of a belief which, 
however unjust, appears to be too generally entertained, of 
a systematic design on tho part of the British government, 
to establish its control and authority over every state in 
India.—It is the primary object of his Lordship’s policy 
to removo this unfavourable and dangerous impression, by 
abstaining in the utmost degree practicable, consistently 
with the general security of the Company’s dominions, 
from all interference in the internal concerns of other 
states. His Lordship considers even tho preservation of 
our actual alliances to be an object of inferior importance 
to that of regaining the conlidence, and removing the 
jealousies and suspicious of surrounding states.” 

In terms exactly correspondent, the Governor-General 
wrote to the Secret Committee of the Court of Directors. 
In a letter enclosing the above despatches, dated on tho 
river near Raj Mahl, on tho 28th of August, he says; 
“One of the most important, and, in my opinion, not the 
least unfortunate consequences of the subsisting state 
of our alliance has been the gradual increasing as- 
etidancy of the British influence and authority, exer¬ 
cised through tho medium of our Residents, at the 
courts of Poonah and Hyderabad. The weak and 
wretched state of the Peshwa’s internal government can¬ 
not be more forcibly described than in the enclosed 
despatch, recently received from Colonel Close. And I 
have reason to believe, that the authority of tho Soubah 
of the Deccan over his dominions is approaching fast to 
the same state of inefficiency and weakness. Tho evils 
likely to ensue from the above statement are sufficiently 
obvious ; but the remedy to bo applied to them is unhap¬ 
pily not so apparent.—In the hope, that by degrees, we 
may be able to withdraw ourselves from the disgraceful 
participation in which we should he involved, by mixing 
ourselves in all the intrigues, oppression, and chicanery of 
tho active management of distracted and dislocated pro¬ 
vinces, I have ordered those letters to he addressed to the 
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(Residents at the courts of Hyderabad and Poonah, of which BOOK VI. 
copies are herewith enclosed.” 1 ciiaf.xui. 

The conduct which Lord Cornwallis determined to pa:- ---— 

sue, in regard to the relations between the British uta’.e 180u - 
and the belligerent or contumacious chiefs, Holkar ar d 
Sindiah was lastly disclosed. His sentiments on that hud- 
ject, woro addressed in a despatch to General, then Lo'd 
Lake, on the 18tli of September. 

In this be declared, that “ the first, and most important 
objoct of his attention was, a satisfactory adjustment of ill 
differences between the British government and Dowlut 
Bao Sindiah.” To the accomplishment of this primary 
object of his desire, ho conceived that two things only 
operated in the character of material obstructions ; the 
detention by Sindiah of the British Resident; and ihe 
retention, by tko British government, of the fortress of 
Gualior, and the province of Gohud. 

The British Governor had mado up his mind with 
regard to both causes of dissension. With regard to ' ho 
first, ho says, “ I deem it proper to apprize your Lordship, 
that as a more point of honour, I am obliged to compro¬ 
mise, or even to abandon, the demand which has been so 
repeatedly, and so urgently made, for the relcaso of tho 
British Residency, if it should ultimately prove to be tho 
only obstacle to a satisfactory adjustment of affairs with 
Dowlut Rao Sindiah.” With regard to the second, he 
says, i: It is, in my deeidod opinion, desirable to abandon 
our possession of Gualior, and our connexion with Gohud, 
independently of any reference to a settlement of dif¬ 
ferences with Dowlut Rao Sindiah : T have, therefore no 
hesitation in resolving to transfer to Dowlut Rao Sindiah 
the possession of that fortress and territory.” 

This accordingly formed the basis of tho scheme of 
pacification planned by the Governor-General. On his 
part, Sindiah was to Vie required to resign his claim tc the 
jaghires and pensions, stipulation for which had been made 
in the preceding treaty ; to make a provision for the Rana 
of Gohud, to the extent of two and a half, or three lacs of 
rupees per annum ; and to make compensation for the loss 
sustained by the plunder of the residency. On tho c thor 

' Papers, ut supra, ordered to lie printed, l'Jth uf February, 1808 p. 5. 

— 18 . 
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BOOK VI. hand, the Jyenegur tribute, amounting to the annual sum 
chap. xui. of three lacs of rupees, might be restored to Sindiah ; and 

- leave might be given him, to station a force in Dholepoor 

1805, Baree, and Iiaja Kevree, the districts reserved to him in 
the Doab, as the private estates of his family. 

With regard to Jeswunt RaoHolkar, Cornwallis declared 
it to he his intention to restore to that chieftain the whole 
of the territories and possessions which had been con¬ 
quered from him by the British arms. 

Two important subjects of regulation yet remained; 
those minor princes in the region of the Jumna, with 
whom the British government had formed connexions: 
and the territory to the westward and southward of Delhi, 
of which that government had not yet disposed. The plan 
of the Governor-General was to give up both. He pur¬ 
posed to divide the territory among the princes with 
whom tho British government had formed connexions : 
and to reconcile those princes to the renunciation of 
the engagements which the British government had 
contracted with thorn, by the allurement of the terri¬ 
tory which they were about to receive. His plan was to 
assign jaghires, in proportion to their claims, to those of 
least consideration ; and to divide the remainder between 
the Rajas of Maeherry and Bhuvtporc. Ho meant that 
the British government should remain wholly exempt from 
any obligation to ensure or defend tho possession of the 
territories which it thus conferred. lie expressed a hope 
that those princes, by means of a union among them¬ 
selves, might, in the reduced condition of Sindiah, have 
sufficient power for their own defence. “ But even the 
probability,” he adds, “of Siudiah’s ultimate success 
would not, in my opinion, constitute a sufficient objection 
to the proposed arrangement; being satistied of the expe¬ 
diency even of admitting into the territories in question 
the power of Dowlut Rao Sindiah, rather than we should 
preserve any control over, or connexion with them.” Any 
attempt of Sindiah, in any circumstances, against the 
British possessions in the Doab, ho pronounced to bo alto¬ 
gether improbable. And “Sindiah’s endeavours,” he said, 
“ to wrest their territories from the hands of the Rajas of 
Maeherry and Bhurtpore may be expected to lay tho foun¬ 
dation of intorininablo contests, which will afford ample 
and permanent employment to Sindiah.” 
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In tho spirit of those instructions, a letter to Sindiah BOOIC VI. 
had been penned on the preceding day ; intended to inform chap.xiii, 

him that, as soon as he should release the British lit si - -- 

deucy, Lord Lake was authorized to open with hire a 18| L- 
negotiation, for the conclusion of an arrraugement by 
which Oualior and Uohud might revert to hisj do¬ 
minion ' 

Before these letters were received by the Commander- 
in-Chief, the dismission of Sorjoe lia<« Oantka from die 
oflico of minister to Sindiah, and the appointment of 
Ambajee, had for some time taken place. This event die 
British rulers ascribed to the disappointment of Sindiah, 
iu the hopes with which they supposed that Serjec Itao 
Gautka had nourished him, of liuding in the union with 
Holkar a force with which tho English might be opposed. 

Upon the dismission of Serjeo Rim Gautka from ;he 
service of Sindiah, he repaired to the camp of Holkar, 
which for some time had been separated from that of 
Sindiah. It was tho interest, however, of Holkar, to pre¬ 
serve a connexion with Sindiah, which tho latter wa3 now 
very desirous to dissolve. Holkar oliered to give no 
asylum to the discarded minister, who in a short time loft 
his camp, and repaired to the Deccan. Sindiah played tho 
double part, so agreeable to eastern polities; and tem¬ 
porized with Holkar till lie felt assured of a favourable 
adjustment, of the subjects of diUbrenep between him md 
the British state. 

Mooushee Kavei Nync was one of the confidential ser¬ 
vants of Sindiah, who had been opposed to Serjeo Rao 
Gautka, and of course leaned to the British interests, 

During the ascendancy of Serjeo ltao Gautka, Mooushee 
Kavei Nyne, from real or apprehended dread of viole loe, 
had fled from tho dominions of Sindiah ; and had taken 
shelter* under tho British government at Delhi. Upon the 
first intimation, from the new Governor-General to the 
Commander-in-Chief, of the altered tone of politics-, which 
was about to ho introduced, Mooushee Kavei Nync was 
invited to the camp of the (lonivnandor-iu-Chief; where it 
was concerted, that one of his relations should apeak to 
Sindiah, and explain to him tho facility with wl ich, 
through the medium of Mooushee Kavei Nyno, he might 
* Papers (1800), ut supra, No. 11, p.6—12. 
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BOOK VI. open a negotiation, calculated to save him from the dan- 
chaf. xm. gers with which he was encompassed, Sindiah was eager 

- to embrace the expedient, and immediately sent proposals 

1805. through the medium of Kavel Nyne. By this contrivance 
the British commander stood upon the vantage ground ; 
and stated, that ho could attend to no proposition, while 
the British Residency was detained. 1 Upon this commu¬ 
nication, the Residency was dismissed ; and was upon its 
march to the British territories, while the Commander-in- 
Chief had forwarded to Sindiah a plan of settlement, 
fashioned a littlo according to the views of the Governor- 
General, before the Governor-General’s instructions of the 
19th of September, and his letter to Sindiah, arrived in 
the British camp. 

Impressed by dread of the effects, which the manifesta¬ 
tion of so eager la desire for peace, and the appearance of 
indecision in the British councils, if, one proposal being 
sent, another should immediately follow, might produco 
upon Mahratta minds ; while at the same time ho was 
strongly persuaded of the impolicy of the measures which 
the Governor-General had enjoined ; the Commandor-in- 
Chief took upon himself to detain the letter addressed to 
Sindiah, and to represent to the Governor-General the 
views which operated upon his mind. 

Apologizing for the interposition of any delay in carry¬ 
ing tho commands of the Governor-General into effect, by 
the alteration which had taken place in tho state of 
affairs ; and announcing tho actual transmission of a plan 
of settlement which it was probable that Sindiah would 
accept, the Oommander-m-Chief proceeded to represent; 
first, that it would bo inconsistent with the interests of 
tho British state to lot tho Mahrattas regain a footing in 
tho upper proviuces of India ; secondly, that it would be 
inconsistent with the justice and honour of the British 
state to relinquish the engagements which it had formed 
with tho minor princes on the Mahratta frontier. 

1 By this reasonable show of policy, some of the mischief which was likely 
to have arisen from Lord Cornwallis’s impatience to conclude a peace, in 
which he would have waved insisting upon the Resident's release, and allowed 
Sindiah to station an armed force uf his own in the districts of the Doab, 
were obviated. Such a precipitancy would have been interpreted by Sindiah. 
as a proof of the weakness of the British government, and would have 
encouraged him to have been still more insolent and exacting in his de¬ 
mands.—W. 
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I. If the Mahrattas were thrown back from tho Ooia- BOOK VI. 
pany’s frontier, to the distance originally planned, a chap, \ui. 

strong barrier would be interposed against them in eve *y -— 

direction. To the north-west, the countries of Ilurrianah, 1805 - 
Bicancer, Jodcporc, and the northern ports of Jeypore, and 
the Shdkawutee, dry, sandy, mountainous, and inhabit ;d 
by a warlike race, could not bo crossed by a hostile amy 
without tho greatest difficulty and loss. The roads further 
south, by Mowat or Bhurtpore, somewhat less impassable, 
but more tlian 150 miles in length to the Jumna, through 
a country with many difficult pusses, strong towns, ami a 
warlike and predatory population, would, under a union 
with tho chiefs in that direction, and a wcll-estab isfcod 
line of defence on the part of. tho British government, be 
impracticable to a Mahratta army. Though, from Ihe 
southern part of tho territories of Bhurtpore to the junc¬ 
tion of the Churabul with tho Jumna, tho approach from 
Malwa presented little difficulty, this lino was short; ’ he 
number of fords so far down the Jumna was much hss 
than higher up; and a British corps, well posted, would 
afford, in this direction, all the security which could be 
desired. 

If the princes in this region were for a while protected 
by the British government, they would recover from teat 
state cf disunion, poverty, and weakness, into which t ley 
had been thrown, partly by the policy, partly by tins v.ces 
of the Mahratta governments. If abandoned to thiin- 
scilves, they would soon be all subdued, either by Snidiah, 
or some other conquering hero; and a state of things 
would be introduced, in tho highest degree unfavourable 
to tho interests of the British government. “These potty 
states would first quarrel with each other; would then 
call in the different native powers in their vicinity, to t leir 
respective aid ; and largo armies of irregulars woulc be 
contending upon the frontier of our most fertile pro¬ 
vinces ; against whoso eventual excesses there would be 
no well-grounded security, but a military force in a state 
of constant preparation.” The military habits of the 
people would thus be nourished, instead of those habi ;s of 
peaceful industry, which it was found by experience .hey 
were so ready to acquire. Tile Jumna, which it was the 
intention of the Governor-General to make tho boundary 
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BOOK VI. of the British dominions, was not, as had been supposed, 
chap, xni, a barrier of any importance ; as above its junction with 

- the Chumbul, except during a few weeks in the year, it is 

1805. fordable in a variety of places, and would afford little 
security from the incursions of a predatory army, to tho 
provinces in the Doab, to Kohilcund, or tho countries of 
the Vi/ir. 

2. The personages oil the further side of the Jumna; 
Rajas, Zemindars, Jaghiredars, and others ; to whom tho 
British faith had been formally pledged, were numerous. 
From that pledge the British faith could not be released, 
unless the opposite party either infringed the conditions 
of tho engagement, or freely allowed it to be dissolved. 
“I am fully satisfied," says the Commauder-iu-Ohiof, “that 
no inducement whatever would make the lesser Rajas in 
this quarter renounce the benefit of the protection of the 
British government. Even such a proposition would ex¬ 
cite in their minds the utmost alarm. They would, I fear, 
consider it as a prelude to their being sacrificed to the 
object of obtaining a peace with the Mahrattas. 

With regard to the Ram of Gohud, lie expressed him¬ 
self convinced of the utter incapacity of that feeble¬ 
minded person for the business of government; and, with 
respoct to him, objected not to tho arrangement which 
tho Governor-General proposed. 

Before the Governor-General received this remonstrance, 
ho was incapable of discharging the functions of govern¬ 
ment. His health was impaired when he left England ; 
and from the commencement of his journey from Calcutta, 
had rapidly declined. On the 29th of September, be had 
become too ill to proceed, and was removed from his boats 
to a house in Gazeepore, a town in tho district of Benares, 
at which he had arrived. Accounts were despatched to 
the Presidency, with intelligence that he could not survive 
many days. The evil consequences to which the state was 
exposed by the absurdity of those, who, at an eventful 
period, sent a man to govern India, just stepping into the 
grave, without the smallest provision for an event so pro¬ 
bable as his death, began now to be seen. Two members 
alone of the Supreme Council, Sir George Barlow, and 
Mr. IJdney, remained at Calcutta. “ Under tho embar¬ 
rassing circumstances,’' says Sir George, “attendant on 
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this heavy calamity, it has been judged to bo for the good ROOK VI. 
of this public service, that i should proceed immediately, chap, xiii 

by relays, to Benares, to join his Lordship, for the purpe se-—- 

of assisting in the conduct of the negotiations for peace 180j - 
commenced by his Lordship, if his indisposition s.ioild 
continue ; or of prosecuting the negotiations to a conclu¬ 
sion, in the ever-to-bo-deplorcd event of his Lordship's 
death. The public service necessarily requires the pre¬ 
sence of Lord Lake with the army in the field ; and as no 
provision has been made by the legislature for the very 
distressing and embarrassing situation in which we are 
unhappily placed by the indisposition of Lord Cornwallis, 
at a crisis when the public interests demand the presence 
of a competent authority near the scone of the depending 
negotiations, I have boon compelled, by my sense of pub ic 
duty, to leave the charge of that branch of the admlu s¬ 
tration, which must be conducted at hurt AVilliam, in t le 
hands of one member of the government. My justifica¬ 
tion for the adoption of this measure will, I trust, To 
found in the unprecedented nature of the case, and in 
the pressing exigency which calls me from tho Presi¬ 
dency,” 

It so happened, that affairs at that time were easy to 
be arranged ; and fell into hands of considerable skill. 1 2 
It was very possible, they might have been of difficult 
arrangement ; and highly probable, when loft to chanc e, 
that they would have fallen into hands incapable of tho 
task. Of sending a dying man to govern India, without 
foreseeing tho chance of his death, how many evils, in th it 
case, might have been tho direful consequence } s 

Lord Cornwallis lingered to the 5th of October, and the n 
expired. During the last month he remained, for the 
greatest part of the morning, in a state of woakue is 

1 It is rather inconsistent after describing the differences of opinion tl at 
existed, to affirm that affairs at tho time of Lord GornwnUis’s <leatl were 
easy to be arranged. The course to he followed was, at Lord Wello-dey’s 
departure, simple enough, hut it had become complicated and embarrass id 
by the new and conflicting views of his successor. Neither can much crei.it 
for skill be given to those into whose hands the management of affairs foil 
after the death of the Governor-General, as their sole object was to gtt qi it 
of present difficulties at any cost, even at the sacrifice of the national powir 
and credit This was cutting, not disentangling the Gordian knot, and 
evinced little prudence or judgment in the operators.—-W. 

2 Papers (180ti), ut supra, No. 11, p, 5—13; No. 17; and No. 25, p. 3 
and 
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BOOK VI. approaching to insensibility. Till near the last, he revived a 
ciiAi-. xiii. little towards the evening ; was dressed, heard the des- 

- — -- patches, and gave instructions for the letters which were 

1805. t 0 be written. By the persons who attended him, it was 
stated, that even in this condition his mind displayed a 
considerable portion of its original force. 1 Without re¬ 
minding ourselves of the partiality of these reporters, and 
going so far as to admit the possibility of the force which 
is spoken of, we cannot help seeing that it could exert itself 
on those subjects only with which the mind was already 
familiar. Where was the strength to perform the process 
of fresh inquiry ; to collect, and to fix in the mind the 
knowledge necessary to lay the basis of action in a state 
of things to a great degree new ? 

The duties and rank of Supremo Ruler devolved, of 
course, on Sir George Barlow, a civil servant of the Com¬ 
pany, who had ascended with reputation through the 
several gradations of office, to the dignity of senior mem¬ 
ber of the Supreme Council, when Lord Cornwallis ex¬ 
pired. The new Governor-General lost no time in making 
roply to the representation which the Comimnder-in-Ohief 
had addressed to Lord Cornwallis, immediately before his 
death, He stated his resolution to adhere to the plan of 
his predecessor, in “abandoning all connexion with tho 
petty states, and, generally, with tho territories to the 
westward of the Jumna.” “This resolution,” he added, 
“ is founded, not only upon my knowledge of the entire 
conformity of those general principles to the provisions of 
the legislature, and to the orders of the Honourable the 
Court of Directors ; but also upon my conviction of their 
expediency, with a view to the permanent establishment 
of the British interests in India.” 

1. With respect to tho security, which, in the opinion of 
the Commander-in Chief, would be sacrificed to this polio}', 
Sir George observed, that it was the declared resolution, 
even of Marquis Wellesley, “to render, generally, the 
Jumna the boundary of tho British possessions north of 
Bundoleund, retaining such posts, and such an extent of 
country on the right bank of that river, as might appear 
to be necessary for tho purposes of effectual defence.” Tho 
security of the British empire must, he said, be derived 
1 Malcolm’s Sketch, p.413, 
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from one or other of two sources; either, first, from esla- 
blinliiiig a controlling power over all the states of India ; 
or, secondly, from the contentions and wars, sure to pie- 
vail among those states, if left to themselves, combined 
with efficient measures of defence on tho part of tho 
British government itself. With regard to the first of 
these sources, “ such a system of control,” ho observed, 
“must, in its nature, bo progressive, and must ultimately 
tend to a system of universal dominion. After this impor¬ 
tant observation, hearing so directly on Lord Wellesley's 
favourite scheme of subsidiary alliance, he added, “ [t 
must be obvious to your Lordship, that tho prosecution 
of tilis system is inconsistent, not only with the pro¬ 
visions of the legislature, but with the general principles 
of polio}' which this government has uniformly professed 
to maintain.* 1 The lino of the Jumna, he thought, might 
be rendered an effectual barrier against predatory incur¬ 
sions, or serious attack, by forming a chain of militaiy 
posts on tho banks of that river, from Calpee to tl e 
northern extremity of the British frontier, and retaining, 
for that purpose, upon tho right bank of the Jutuni, 
through the whole of that extent, a tract of land- not 
exceeding, generally, eight or ten miles in breadth, subject 
to tho operation of tho British laws. 

2. To show that the faith was not binding which the 
British had pledged for tho protection of various chi els 
tho Governor-General employed the following argument 
That the British government was not hound to keep in its 
own possession the territory in which those chiefs wen 
situated, or on which they were dependent: and if it sui - 
rendered the territory, it dissolved the engagement which 
it had formed to protect them. Those particular porsons , 
to whom pecuniary or territorial assignments had been 

1 The security of the British power ol India was, therefore, made 1 y Sit* 
G. Barlow to depend upon no more permanent or honourable a foundatio i 
than tho quarrels of the neighbouring potentates. Consistently with thn 
doctrine, it-should have been tho policy of the British government to foment 
iiitestne dissension, and to perpetuate not tranquillity hut hostilities am on .; 
the native states. That such a nefarious practice was not adopted may b! 
believed, bus it was scarcely less culpable, to look on nnconcerncd, and si ffe 1 
those horrori to prevail which it. was in the power, whenever it was f i tin 
pleasure of ihe government iif British India, to arrest. The scheme of Lord 
Wellesley miy have been chimerical—may have involved consequences which 
were not foreseen, hut it was benevolent «nd magnanimous. The cold anu 
selfish policy of suffering the primes of India to tear each other to pieces, 
without interposing to prevent them, savours neither of benevolence nor 
magnanimity.—W. 
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promised, might be provided for by jaghiros, in the terri¬ 
tory held on the right bank of the Jumna. 1 

Early in the month of September, Holkar, with tko 
main body of his army, moved from Ajmere, in a north¬ 
westerly direction, toward the country of the Seiks. He 
entered the Shekawutco, with about twelve thousand 
horse, a small body of ill-equipped infantry, and about 
thirty guns, of various calibres, most of them unfit for 
service. Skirting the country of the Raja of Macherry, 
and the province of Rewarree, bo proceeded to Dadree ; 
where he left liia infantry, guns, and about a thousand 
horse, under one of his chiefs. This chief, in conjunction 
with tlio Raja of Neemrana, one of the districts to the 
south-west of Delhi, ceded to the British government by 
the treaty of peace with Sindiah, proceeded to ravage the 
British territories. Holkar, himself, with the main body 
of his cavalry, proceeded towards Patiala, giving out his 
expectation^ of being joined by the chiefs of the Seiks, 
and even by the King of Oaubul. 2 Tlio Commandor-in- 
Chief took measures, with bis usual promptitude, for not 
only defeating the schemes of the enemy, but rendering 
tlie desperate enterprise in which be had now engaged, the 
means of his speedy destruction. A force, consisting of 
three battalions, and eight companies of native infantry, 
eight six-pounders, and two corps, exceeding two thousand, 
of irregular horse, with four galloper guns, was appointed 
to take up a position at Nemoul. Another force, consist- 

1 Letter of Sir George Barlow, (luted on the river neur Chunar, 20th Oct., 
1805; Papers, ufc supra, No. 18, p.5—7—M. 

According to Lord Lake’s letter of the 7th October, many of the, petty Rajas 
end eh efs thus situated had not !:ce«»me subjects of the British government 
only by being occupants of the territory at the time it was conquered, and, 
therefore, transferable with it when it was surrendered. They had to a still 
greater extent been put in possession of lands out of the conquered territory, 
in admission ol disputed claims, or in reward for actual services. Of these 
claims and rewards granted by the British Government, they were almost 
certain of being deprived upon the restoration of the Muhratta authorities, 
and the pretended bounty or equity of the British was not only frustrated, 
but exposed its objects to the resentment and injustice of the public enemy. 
Its protection should never have been given, or it should never have been 
withdrawn.—W. 

2 Ameer Khan also asserts that the Raja of Fatceala and Itunjit Sing in¬ 
vited Holkar and Ameer Khun to enter into engagements with them, promis¬ 
ing if they came to that quarter they should be well received, and all would 
make common cause against the general enemy, It is not likely tin y would 
have entered the Punjab without some encouragement; but that encourage¬ 
ment was apparently partial and undecided. The Khan admits that they had 
some difficulty in prevailing on Run)it Sing to countenance them. Life. 
p.274,v_w. 
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ing of three battalions of regular, and three of irregular, 
native infantry, with two thousand of the best irregular 
llorse, was sent to ltcwarree, where, aided by the troo ts 
of the Baja of Macherry, it would maintain tranquillity, 
cut off the communication of the enemy with Ajmo -a 
and Mahra, and prevent him from retreating in the nn» 
by whicn ho had advanced. Major-General Jones, with 
the army under his command, received orders to advance 
towards the Nhekawutoe, with a view to secure the defeat 
of the cn may's infantry, and the capture of his guns ; a toss 
which would not only sink his reputation, but deprive him 
of the means of subsisting his cavalry during the period 
of the tains. And the Commander-in-Chief, with tie 
cavalry of the army, and a small reserve of infantry, pro¬ 
ceeded from Muttra, about the middle of October, to give 
chase to Tlolkar himself, in whatever direction he might 
proceed. 1 

In the mean time, the negotiation between tlio .British 
government and Sindiuh was conducted, under the auspice* 
of Lord Lake, on the part of Siudiah, by Moonshee Kuvel 
Nyue ; on the part of the British government, by Lieu- 
tenaut-Coloned Malcolm, the political agent of the Go¬ 
vernor-General in the British efimp. On the Thru o' 
November, the treaty was concluded and signed. Of de¬ 
fensive, or any other alliance, the name was not introduced. 
Of the treaty of peace, concluded through General Wel¬ 
lesley at Burjeo Anjongaum, every part was to remain it 
force, except so much as should be altered by the present 
agreement,. Gnalior, and the greatest part of Goliud, were 
ceded ; not, however, as due by the preceding treaty, but 
from considerations of friendship. The river Ohumhul, 
as affording a distinct line of demarcation, was declared 
to be the boundary between the two states. Sindiuh 
renounced the jaghircs and pensions, as well as the dis¬ 
tricts held as private property, for which provision in his 
favour was made in the preceding treaty. The Brit ish 
government agreed to allow to himself, personally, an 
annual pension of four lacs of rupees ; and to assign jag- 
hires to his wife and daughter, the first of two lacs, the 
Beoond of one lac of rupees, per annum, in the British 
territories in Hindustan. It also engaged to enter into 

* I'flporr, ut »upra, No. 11, p. IS; onil No. 25, p. 15, 20. 
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BOOK VI. no treaties with tho Rajas of Ouilipore, Jodepore, K.otah, 
chap. xni. and other chiefs, the tributaries of Sindiab, in Malwa, 

- Mewar or Merwar ; and to interfere in no rospcct with 

1805. conquests made by Sindialr from the Holkar family, 

between tho rivers Taptee and Chumbul. The British 
government, high and mighty, held it fitting to insert an 
article in the treaty of peace, binding the Maharaja never 
to admit Serjce Rao Gautka into his service or councils. 
“This article,” says Colonel Malcolm, “was a complete 
vindication of our insulted honour.” Truckling to tho 
master, you struck a blow at the servant, who, in no pos¬ 
sible shape, was responsible to you ; and this you wero 
pleased to consider as a vindication of honour ! 

As this treaty appeared to the Governor-General to im¬ 
pose upon the British government tho obligation of pro¬ 
tecting tho states and chieftains north of the Chumbul, 
from Cotali to the Jumna, ho insisted that two declaratory 
articles should be annexed, by which that inconvenience 
might bo wholly avoided. 

During the negotiations, which preceded tho signature 
of tliis treaty, Lord Lake was marching in pursuit of 
Holkar. That chieftain, from the day on which the 
British General took the field, continued merely to fly 
before him. Totally disappointed in his hopes of assist¬ 
ance from tho Seik chiefs, and reduced at last to tho ex¬ 
tremity of distress, ho sent agents, with an application for 
peace, to the British camp. As the British commander 
had instructions to grant terms far more favourable than 
the enemy had any reason to expect, tho negotiation was 
speedily terminated ; and on the 24th of December, 1805, 
a treaty was signed at Raipoor Ghaut, on the banks of the 
river Beali, the ancient Hyphasis, to which Holkar had 
carried liis flight. 1 By this treaty, Holkar renounced all 

1 Holkar and liis associate had some time before arrived at Amritsir, and 
had been endeavouring to procure aid from Jtunjit Sin#, whilst he had been 
endeavouring to employ their troop* against a refractory tribe of Mohamme¬ 
dans, a measure to which ILnlkar hud assented, being in great want of money, 
but which was opposed by Ameer Khan. All parties were mutually dissatis¬ 
fied when Lord Lake arrived on tho Beyali, and made an indirect attempt to 
open negotiations, the council at Calcutta having written to the General to 
offer terms, and bring the war to a close as soon as possible. Ameer Klian 
represents himself as urging the continuance of hostilities and recourse to 
Shall Shuju at Kabool, hut Ilolkar was weary of the war, and the treaty wsn 
concluded. Of the terms originally granted to Holkar by Lord Lake, Ameer 
Khun says, “Tho Maharaja looked upon these terms as a God-send, and his 
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his rights to every place on tlio northern side of the BOOK VI. 
Chumbul; all his claims on I'oonah and Buudolcund, and chap. jin. 

upon the British government, or its allies ; and agreed r ot- 

to entertain Europeans iu his service, without the consent 1^05. 
of the British government. On those conditions, he vas 
allowed to return to his own dominions; but by a route 
proscribed, and without injuring the territory of the 
British government, or its allies. The British govern¬ 
ment, on tiro other hand, agreed, not to interfere wita a ry 
of the possessions or dependencies of Ilolkar, south of the 
Chumbul; and to restore tlio forts and territories captured 
by tlie British forces on tlio southern side of the rivers 
Taptee and (lodavery. An article was inserted, by which 
Ilolkar was bound never to admit Sorjoo Kao Gautka into 
his council or service. This article,'however, as well as 
the corresponding article in the treaty with Biiuliah, wo -e, 
after a lew months, annulled, in eoiuiOi|ucnce of a rcprrt 
that Sot jue Kao Gautka was about to join ITolkav. In such 
a case, these artielos might have created embarrassment; 

“ which, agreeably,” says Sir John Malcolm, “ to the policy 
of that day, it was deemed prudent to avoid.” 

Sir George Barlow made an alteration in this treaty, is 
he did in that with Sindiah, which was sent to him br 
confirmation. The territories of Ilolkar, north of too 
Chumbil, would involve the British government in ex¬ 
pense at il trouble, either to guarantee or to keep them. 

He, therefore, annexed a clause, for leaving thorn o 
Ilolkar. 

Acting upon his determination lo break loose from the 
engagements, formed with tlie minor states and chieftains, 
between the Maliratla frontier and tlio Deal), the Go¬ 
vernor-General disregarded the remonstrances which wee 
made by the Commander-in-Ghief, in favour, more espe¬ 
cially, of the Baja of Boomlee, and the Baja of Jycpovu 
Lord Lake represented, that the district ol loon- 
dee, though not material in point of extent, was highly 


agent., who was well acquainted with his inclinations amt wishes, hvouc.lii tl e 
paper with exultation.” The. further confessions made hy Sir G. Jh vlov. 
Ameer Khan pretends to have been given by the English to remove his objec¬ 
tions to the conclusion uf peace. Thai lie. did oppose it violently l‘or rusoi s 
of his own is true, as wc learn from Major Thorn's account ot liis buha\inui ; 
but the concessions wero made some time after all the parties hart ret.mud 
from the Punjab. War in India, 41)6. Life of Ameer Khan, 280.—'W. 
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BOOK VI. important, as commanding a principal pass into the northern 
chap. xin. provinces of the British empire ; that the Raja, steady in 

- his friendship, and eminent for his services to the British 

180S. government, had excited the utmost rage of Holkar, to 
whom ho was tributary, by the great aid which lie had 
rendered to Colonel Mouson, during liis retreat ; and that 
neither justice, nor honour, allowed him to be delivered 
over to the vengeance of his barbarous foe. The resolu¬ 
tion of the Governor-General remained unchangeable, and 
by the article which he annexed to the treaty with Holkar, 
that chief was set free to do what he would with the Raja 
of Booudoe, 

The Raja of Jyepore had entered into the system of 
defensive allianeo with the British state, at an early period 
of the war with Sindiah ; but, for a time, showed himself 
little disposed to he of any advantage ; and Cornwallis, by 
a letter to the Commandor-in-Chief of the 3rd of August, 
had di l ooted the alliance to be treated as dissolved. At 
thut time, however, the united armies of Sindiah and Hol¬ 
kar were on the frontiers of Jyepore,and the Bombay army, 
which had marched to a plaoo not far from the capital, 
was drawing most of its supplies from the territories of 
the Raja. In these circumstances, Lord Lake, boforo the 
receipt of the letter of Lord Cornwallis, had encouraged 
the Raja to found a claim for British protection on the 
services which it was now in his power to render. He 
had also prevailed upon Lord Cornwallis to suspend the 
dissolution of the alliance. When Ilolkar, during the 
month of October, passed to the north in the direction of 
Jyeporo, Lord Lake had exhorted the Raja to discharge 
the duties of a faithful ally, under assurances of British 
protection ; the Raja, on his part, had joined the Bombay 
army under General Jones, and, by his aid, and the sup¬ 
plies derived from his country, had enabled that General 
to maintain a position of the greatest importance to the 
operations of the war; and if, according to expectation, 
Holkar had retreated in that direction, no doubt was en¬ 
tertained that effective assistance would have been received 
from the troops of the Raja. In the opinion, therefore, of 
the Commander-in-Chief, the Raja of Jyepore, who was 
exposed to a speedy attack from both Sindiah and Holkar, 
tho moment that British protection was withdrawn, could 
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not bo left exposed to their rapacity and vengeance, with- BOOK VI. 
out a stain upon the British name. These expostulations CHAr. xjii. 

altered not the resolution of Sir George Barlow, wb> ton- - - 

sidered the obligations of the British government as Xi'O.'*. 
dissolv nl by tbo early appearances of disaffection on the 
part of the ltaja, and not restored by bis aubavqmut 
deserts lie would not even listen to the Commander- in- 
Cliief, requesting that he would defer the ronunciatior of 
the alliance till the time when llolkar, who was pledged 
by the treaty to return immediately to his dominions, 
should have passed the territories of the Baja. On 'he 
contrary, ho directed that, the renunciation should be 
immediately declared, lest llolkar, in passing, should eon- 
mil. excesses, which, otherwise, it would bo necessary for 
the British government to resent. Lord Lake was jftor- 
wards compelled to receive the bitter reproaches of t ie 
Baja, through the mouth of one of his agents, at Debit. 

Regarding the treaties with the Rajas of Maohcrry and 
Bhurtpore, as still imposing obligations upon the Britith 
government, the Governor-General directed the Cone 
liiander-m-Chiof to enter into a negotiation with tl cir ; 
and to offer them considerable accessions of territory as a 
return for their consent to the dissolution of the allLnon. 

But Lake, apprehending that even the rumour of any sue i 
intention on the part of the British government would 
again sot loose the powers of uproar and destruction in 
that part of India, represented his apprehensions in such 
alarming colours, that Sir George, though he declared hin 
resolution unchanged, disclaimed any desire for precipita¬ 
tion ; and the Rajas of Bhurl pore and Maeherry, with t he 
chief's in their vicinity, were not, at that t.uuo, deprived ol 
the protec tion of tiro British power. 1 


1 Collection of treaties in India (published INI2), p. ‘2!>0—207, Malco m’s 
Sketch, p. 4Of' -430 On the negotiation of Urn new treaties with Sindi.ih and 
llolkar'. ami oi the. discussions relative to the dissolution of the ulllRnetM.-it.il 
the minor stales, the oHVuil documents, which have yet been printed, furnish 
scanty inform itiou. The supply aUbrded liy Sir John Malcolm is peculiarly 
authentic,, as he was the negotiator and agent, through whom almost every 
thing was transacted.—M. 

jjittlc difference ol opiuion now prevails upon the merits of this lame and 
impotent conclusion of hostilities with the Mahrattu chiefs. Captain Ortnt 
(iii. 317) designates Sir 0. Harlow's measures to have, been as short-sighted 
and contracted as they were seltlsh and indiKerimiuating. Col. Malcolm 
dwells at some length upon the impolicy, and to their full extent, the imprac¬ 
ticability of the principles by which the measures of the actual government 
were regulated (Political History, i. 373); Colonel Tod bus forcibly illustrat ed 
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It remains, that the financial results of the operations 
of government from the close of the first administration 


the evils resulting from it, in the miseries which were in consequence inflicted 
upon Hnjputana, (History of Ihijusthan,) and the Marquis of Hastings, alluding 
to its principal feature, Inis characterized the condition of abstaining from the 
protection of the liajpul states as equally discreditable and embarrassing. 
(Summary of his Administration, by the Marquis of Hastings.) In blind de¬ 
ference to the alarm excited at home by temporary financial difficulties, in 
conformity to the parliamentary phraseology of self-denial, and in improvident 
impatience fur a return to a state of selfish but insecure tranquillity, the Go¬ 
vernment of India descended from the high station it had .so long occupied; 
resigned all the advantages to which it was both hi justice and policy entitled 
by the blood and treasure it. had been forced to expend; forfeited its character 
for the honourable discharge of its engagements; made in the words of the 
Jyporo vakeel “ its faith subservient to its convenience,*’ and inspired a general 
distrust of Its principles, and doubt of its strength. Jts feeble and ungenerous 
policy allowed the whole of Hindustan, beyond its own boundaries, to become 
a scene of fearful strife, lawless plunder, and frightful desolation, for many 
succeeding years, until the same horrors invaded its own sacred precincts, and 
involved it in an expensive and perilous warfare, the result of which was its 
being obliged to assume what it bad no long mischievously declined, the 
avowed supremacy over all the, states and princes of Hindustan. What was 
done in 1817 might have been accomplished, with quite as much reason, with 
more ease, and still less cost, in lHUf). Sinduih’s power was then completely 
broken; Holkar was a fugitive; neither deserved any forbearance; both me¬ 
rited signal chastisement ; the one for his unwarrantable acts of predatory 
aggression, the other for his long course of insolence and treachery. Our au¬ 
thor, himself, could scarcely have condemned such u consummation, us it 
would have substituted for thut disguised system of control to which, with some 
reason, lie objects, Hie more honest principle of conquest which he advocates. 
Instead of rewarding the perfidy of Sindiah with accessions of territory to 
which he had no claim, it would have been but a just retribution to have 
diminished that which be retained. Holkar had no territory, he had no legi¬ 
timate claim to that of which Ids ancestors had possessed themselves by fraud 
or force; and the gratuitous restitution to him of the whole of it, waste reward 
fraud and to invite future insult und spoliation. These were measures ot .sui¬ 
cidal folly, but it \iftkn both treacherous and cruel to abandon the bajput 
princes to Mahrutta vengeance and rapacity, especially with a full anticipation 
of what would be the consequences of withdrawing from them the British pro¬ 
tection, as they were pointed out with prophetic, anticipation by Lord Lake, in 
his reply to the orders of Lord Cornwallis. That Cornwallis would have mo¬ 
dified his purposes upon the receipt of Lord Lake’s representations is not very 
Jlkoly, as he was evidently entirely influenced by the impressions lie hud 
brought with him from Knglnnd, but il may be doubted if even he would have 
enforced thu execution of his orders with the precipitancy and Inflexibility of 
Sir G. Barlow, qualities the less to have been expected, as that officer had been 
one of Lord Wellesley's council; had concurred with him in all Ins public mea¬ 
sures, and in anticipation of bis own succession to power during Lord Corn¬ 
wallis’s fatal illness, had written to Lord Wellesley to express ‘‘bis confident 
hope that an accommodation would he effected with Sindiah and with Holkar, 
on terms not differing essentially from those to which he was aware that Lord 
Wellesley was prepared to accede.” Certainly Lord Wellesley was not pre¬ 
pared to sacrifice the allies and dependants of the British Government, the 
liajus of lioondl and .lypur, to the tender mercies of such inveterate enemies 
to the British power and to social order as Ameer Khan and Jc.vwunfc Kao 
Holkar. It was evident that Sir <L Barlow's measures were regulated by only 
one principle, obedience to the wishes of the Court of Directors, which he en¬ 
forced without regard to circumstances or seasons. Lord Luke, not without 
reason, indignant at the total disregard of his representations, and disdaining 
to bo made the Instrument of measures which he condemned, resigned his po¬ 
litical and diplomatic, powers on the 17th of January, 1800, announcing as the 
object of the rest of his service in Hindustan, placing the army in cantonments, 
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of the Marquis Cornwallis, till the present remarkable era, BOOK VI 
should now be adduced. As regards the British untie n, it chap. \ 

is in these results that the good or evil of its operations - 

in India is wholly to be found. If India affords a auiplus 1805. 
revenue which can bo sent to England, thus far is India 
beneficial to England. If the revenue of India is not 
equal to the expense of governing India, then is India a 
burden and a drain to England. This is only an applica¬ 
tion of the principle, according to which the advantage 
or disadvantage of now territory, in general, is to bo esti¬ 
mated. If the now territory increases the revenue more 
than the charges, it is advantageous; if it increases the 
charges in proportion to the revenue, it is hurtful. It is 
also to be observed, that the. interest and redemption of 
the money expended in making the acquisition must be 
taken into account. If it has been made by a wai, for 
exaraplc; the whole expense of the war must be taken 
into the account. And the new territory must .increase 
the revenue beyond the charges in a degree adequate to 
the interest and redemption of the whole sum expended 
in the wav, otherwise the acquisition is a positive loss. If 
the surplus of the revenue were the same after the aiqui- 
sition as before, the whole expense of the war would bo 
lost; the nation would not be the richer for the act nisi- 
tion, but the poorer ; it would have been its whale n to 
have abstained from tho war, and to rest contented with 
the territory which it possessed. If the revenue, after 
the acquisition, is lessened in proportion to the charge ; if 
the surplus of the revenue is diminished, or tho deficit 
enlarged ; in that case, the loss is not confined to that of 
the whole expense of the war ; it is all that, and more ; it 
is the expense of the war, added to the sum by which 
the balance of the annual receipt and expenditure is 
deter orated. 1 


completing tho reduction of the irregular corps, and settling, agreetbly to the 
instructions of thu tlovermnent, the claims of the native chiefs. These duties 
occupied lilm through the remainder of the your, and the following y 2 ar, in 
.February, lt$07, Ills'Lordship embarked at Calcutta for England, leu/ing a 
name taut retains a distinguished station in thu military annals of I'engil, and 
ig affectionately preserved in the traditions of the native army.—W. 

f it Is singular that a writer of in general such liberal sentiments should 
liave taken so narrow a view of the advantages derived to England from her 
Indian possessions. India, he argues, is brmlicial to England onlj aa it 
.affords a surplus revenue which can be sent to England, that is, in proportion 
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BOOK VI. With this principle in view, the following statements 
chap. mi. will require but little explanation. 

-■ In tho year 1793-4, the revenues in India amounted to 

180r>, 8,276,770?.; the whole of tho charges, including supplies 


to the direct tribute which it can pay. Now this is to affirm that during the 
greater number of the years in winch we have been in possession of India it 
has been of no beuetit at all. Who will venture to maintain a proposition so 
contrary to the fact? Regarding our connexion with India even only on the 
paltry consideration of how much money we have made by it, the assertion 
that wu*have profited solely by its surplus revenue, that is, that in five years 
out of six we have realized no prolit at all, is palpably false. In every year 
of our intercourse with India, even in those in which the public revenue 1ms 
fallen far short of the expenditure, there has been a large accession to English 
capital brought home from India. What are ihe profits of the Indian trade, 
what is the maintenance of thirty thousand Englishmen,military included ;. 
what is the amount of money annually remitted to England fur the support of 
relations, tho education of children, the pensions of officers; and finally wlmt 
can we call the fortunes accumulated by individuals in trade or in the service 
of tho Company, which they survive to spend in England, or bequeath to their 
descendants? What is all'this but additional capital, remitted from India to 
England; additional, largely additional, means of recompensing British in¬ 
dustry. It is idle, then, to talk of a surplus revenue being the sole source of 
the benefits derivable from India. On the contrary, it is, and it ought to he, 
the least even of our pecuniary advantages; for its transfer to England is an 
abstraction of Indian capital, for winch no equivalent is given; it is an ex¬ 
hausting drain upon'tho resources of the country, the issue of which is re¬ 
placed by no reflux; it is tin extraction of the life-blood from the veins of 
national industry, wInch no subsequent introduction of nourishment is fur¬ 
nished to restore. Whatever profit to England, then, the payment to it of a 
surplus revenue raised in India might afford, tho injury done to India would 
he so disproportionate, that it Is to be hoped tho legislators of either country 
will never seriously propose so objectionable a mode of enriching the parent 
state. In fact, it would do no such thing; tho impoverishment of the new 
territory would very soon disappoint all prospect of gain in the old, and the 
coffers of England would not long ho filled by the surplus revenues of India, 
Surplus revenue is in tact »u absurdity. Properly speaking there can be no 
surplus revenue whilst there is a debt to be discharged. If the current 
charges fall below the current receipts, and the balance is not required for the 
liquidation of public debt, the receipts will be reduced, and the burdens of tho 
people be relieved. “ If what the public contribute in revenue should un¬ 
expectedly become more productive, it would be the duty of the government 
to repeal or to reduce objectionable taxes, to increase the judicial and other 
establishments, so as to render justice more accessible to the great body of 
the people, to endow public institutions, for providing better means of educa¬ 
tion, or hospitals for the care of the sick and destitute, to construct roads aud 
bridges, reservoirs and water-courses, to support caravansaries for the accom¬ 
modation of the traveller, and otherwise to promote those objects which may 
conduce to the comfort, convenience, and well-being of our native subjects."— 
Tucker, Financial Situation of the East India Company. The nature of our 
connexion with India, unfortunately to such an extent for the latter, does 
impose an annual tribute, but “considerations of polity, of justice, and Im¬ 
munity, all alike concur to condemn unmcusured exaction.” The notion of 
extorting a large tribute, or any tribute from India, except by indirect means,, 
calculated to do infinite mischief, and to annihilate in the cud the numerous 
and great benefits which both England and India reap from their, mutual 
intercourse. This is with reference to the connexion* even in its most un¬ 
worthy aspect. The gain of a higher character, the moral and political power 
derived from India by England* is a much more real* and important, and 
honourable benefit, than ull the pounds, shillings, and pence that have ever 
been, or ever will be “conveyed" from the pockets of the people of India t<x 
those of the people of Great Britain.—W. 
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to the outlying settlements, and the interest ol debts, BOOK VI. 
amounted to 6,633,9011. There was consequently a mr- chap. >:iu. 
plus of' revenue to the amount of 1,6,2,8197. - 

But this favourable appearance was the result of rntvely 
temporary causes ; for in the course of four years, though 
years of peace, and with an economical ruler, it gradually 
vanished; and in the year 1797-8, when the administra¬ 
tion of Marquis Wellesley commenced, there was a deficit 
of revenue, or surplus of charge. The revenues amounted 
to 8,099,880?.; the charges and interest to 8,178,62% ; 
surpassing tho revenues by 118,7467, 

The evil was prodigiously increased by the admin is’ .ra¬ 
tion ol Marquis Wellesley ; after all the subsidies which 
he obtained, and all the territory which he added to die 
British dominions. In the year 1805-6, in which he cloned 
his administration, the revenues amounted to 15,403 4097.; 
charges and interest to 17,672,0177.; leaving a surplus of 
charge equal to 2,268,6087: 1 

Such, at the throe different periods under comparis m, 
was tho state of the government of India, in respect to 
income and expenditure. Let us consider what was ihe 
condition of tho Company at the same tlnoc periods in 
respect to debts both at homo and in India. In 1791, tho 
debts, both at interest and floating, as they appear upon 
the fact- of the Company’s accounts, were, in England, 

7,991,0787. in India, 7,971,6657.; total, 15,962,7437, In 
1797, the debts in England were, 7,91(5,459?.; in India, 

9,142,7337.; total, 17,059,1927. In 1805, they wore 6,012,19 67. 
in England, ancl 25,626,6317. in India; in all, 31,638,8277. 

In estimating the tinaueial condition of a great govern¬ 
ment, the annual receipt., as compared with tho anneal 
expenditure, and the debt, where debt is incurred, are t ie 
only circumstances, usually, which are taken into reckon- 

1 Tho following is a table of the particulars :— 



Kc venues. 

CtumioB. 

Not lie venue 


1793-4 

£*,275,770 

£7,00(1,924 

£2,209,840 


1797-8 

8,059,880 

7,411.401 

648.479 


1806-6 

16,403,409 

15,501,328 

157,319 net charge. 


Supplies to 

Interest on 

Surplus 

Surplus 


Oat-Settlements. 

Debts. 

lievenue. 

Charge. 

£ - 

1793-4 

£4 0,8-2 2 

£526.205 

£1,042,819 

1797-8 

103,299 

603,920 


118,740 

1805-6 

200,599 

1,800,090 


2,208,008 


2 2,992,440/. being; deducted, viz., the liast India Annuities transferred to 
the Bank, fourth lleport, 1*510, p. 450. 
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BOOK VI. ing, and make up the account. The goods and effects iu 
chap. xiii, hand, which are necessary for the immediate movements 

-— of the machine, and in the course of immediate consump- 

1805. tion, justly go for nothing ; since if any part of them is 
taken away it must be immediately replaced, and cannot 
form a part of a fund available to any other purpose, with¬ 
out diminishing some other fund to an equal degree. 

Departing from this appropriate rule, the East India 
Company has availed itself of its mercantile capacity, to 
bring forward regularly a statement of assets, as a com¬ 
pensation for its debts. This, however, is objectionable, 
on a second account; because, according to the mode in 
which this statement is framed, it may exhibit at pleasure 
either a great or a small amount. Sonic of the principal 
articles have hardly any marketable value ; could produce 
little, if the Company were left to dispose of them to the 
best advantage ; yet tko rulers of the Company assign to 
them any value which seems best calculated to answer 
their designs. Houses, for example, warehouses, forts, 
and other buildings, with their furniture, constitute a 
largo article ; set down at several times the value, proba¬ 
bly, at which they would sell. Debts due to the Com¬ 
pany, and arrears of tribute, form another material ingre¬ 
dient ; of which a great proportion is past recovery. A 
specimen of the mode in which the account of assets is 
made up, may be soeu in the following fact:— that 
3,733,3281., as duo by the public for the expedition to 
Egypt, was continued in tho Bengal accounts as an asset, 
after the expense had been liquidated in England ; and 
upwards of 2,000,0001. due to tho Company by the Nabob 
of Arcot, and Raja of Taujore, is continued in the Madras 
accounts as an asset, though virtually remitted and extin¬ 
guished upon assuming the territory of the Carnatic. 1 

The account of assets, therefore, exhibited by the East 
India Company, deserves very littlo regard, in forming an 
estimate of the financial situation of the government o f 
India. Being, however, uniformly adduced, as an article 
of importance in the Company’s accounts, its presence is 
thus rendered necessary here. As the Committee of tho 
House of Commons, formed in 1810, instituted a compa¬ 
rison between the account of assets and debts, for the 

1 See the Third Report of the Committee, 1810, p. 3(i8, and Appendix 
No, 2, 
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poriod of 1793, and the latest period to which their inqui- BOOK VI. 
riea could extend, there will bo an advantage in taking chap, xtm 

the same periods for the subject of that view of the assets - 

which is hero required. That Committee entered into a 
slight examination of the statement exhibited by the 
East India Company of assets in India, and by making 
certain large, though far from sufficient deductions, re¬ 
duced the amount of it nearly one half. Unhappily they 
did not carry even the same degree of scrutiny into the 
statement of assets at home, and took it pretty nearly as 
made up by the Company. According to their adjust in silts 
the balance is exhibited thus : 


Dibtn, 171)2-3. 

Horae_ £ 7,991,078 > 

India. 7,992,513 


Total debts 15,933,(12(5 
13,541,670 


Assets, 1792-3, 

Home .... £9,740,832 
India_ 3,800,838 

Total assets 13,511,CO 


Debts, 1809-10. 

Homo .... 10,357,088 
India ... 28,897,742 


£2, 441,956, the amount by which, a , tie 
first period, the debts ex¬ 
ceeded the supposed assois. 

Assets, 1809-10, 

Homo_ 14,504,941 

India.12,222,010 

,£■26,726,9 54 

Assets, 1809-10. 

26,726,954 

Add sundries 
as per note 2 3,933,165 

£30,660,119 


£39,254,830 

Dellts, 1809-10. 

39,254,830 

30,660,119 


£8,594,711 
the amount by which, 
at the second period, 
the debts exceeded the 


supposed assets. 3 

1 The difference between this ami the debt for that year, as staled ill the 
iiccoutt’S' arises from tlie sum of 2,05)2,4(0/., East fmlia Annuities, tr in; ferred 
to the Bank, excluded by the Committee from the Company's accounts. 

* Go als and Stores in India in Is 10, bought, in England, not 


included in the account of assets ... £2,5 49,0(50 

Ba anee m favour of the Company in China, in 1810. 1,: 0(5,(500 

I)i to ;it St. Helena ... : 47,028 

Ditto (Vince of Wales Island .. 5 If*,786 

Ditto Cape of Good Hope . 14,085 


To h.‘ added to amount of assets .±'3/i33,lG5 
3 For the above statements, see Third Ucport, ut supra, p. 3!is ; , 'ourth 
Report, ut supra, p. 450. 
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BOOK VI. To this sum is to be added 2,027,295?., not derived from 
chap. xm. any intrinsic source either at home or abroad, but sub- 

-- scribed in England in 1793, and 1794, for the addition of 

180!), one million which the Company was empowered to make 
to its capital by the new charter of 1793. 

The whole of the moneys which have passed into tlio 
Company’s treasury for capital stock, amounts to the sum 
of 7,780,000?. This remains to be added to the debtor 
side of its account. The total, then, of the sums on the 
debtor side of the account at the period in question, viz., 
the year 1809-10, was 47,031,830?., surpassing the whole 
of its assets by the sum of 10,374,711?. 

Upon the statements by which was exhibited the finan¬ 
cial condition of the Company at the close of the adminis¬ 
tration of Marquis Wellesley, it may be justly remarked, 
that the expenditure at that time was an expenditure of 
war, and that the ratio between the ordinary revenues, 
and a war expenditure, affords not a just view of 
tho financial effects which his administration pro¬ 
duced. 

Let us take the statements for 1808-9, tho last of the 
years for which wo have the aid of tho Committee of 1810, 
in unravelling the confusion, and removing the obscurity 
of the Company’s accounts. The government of India had 
at this timo enjoyed three years of uninterrupted puaco; 
when the financial effects of tho administration which 
closed in 1805, may be supposed to bo sufficiently ascer¬ 
tained. In that year the revenues amounted to 15,525,055?.; 
the charges, including supplies to out-lying settlements, 
and tho interest of debts, amounted to 15,501,097? ; con¬ 
stituting a surplus of charge to tho amount of 26,042?. 
This was a great reduction from 2,268,608?., tho excess of 
charge in 1805 ; it was even somewhat less than 118,746?., 
the excess of charge in 1798 ; but far was this from being a 
state of receipt adequato to pay the interest and redeem 
the capital of that enormous suin expended by tho wars to 
which tho administration of Marquis Wellesley had given 
birth. The debts, as they appear upon the face of the 
accounts were, in England 10,357,088?. in 1810; in India 
30,876,788?. in 1809, which was tho last year of which the 
Committee had received tho accounts. The sum of debts 
was therefore 41,233,876?,; being an addition to tho 
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sum of tho debts existing in 1805, of little less than 

10,000,0001: 

Among the accounts from the East Tndia Company, 
which -ire annually presented to Parliament, is an aoc.o uit 
entitled “stock by computation.” This consists of the debts 
of the Company, including every acknowledged claim on 
the on.; side ; of tho whole of t.lioir disposable effects on 
the other. On the credit side of this account is placed 
all the property which has been already spoken of ur dor 
the name of assets, excepting the greater part of v hat 
stands under the name of dead stock, and has little 
real, though set down by the Company at a g 'oat 
im.agb.ari/ value, fixed at the pleasure of those vho 
determine tho shape of tho accounts. The Committee 
of 1810 have given the results which this document 
presents. 

On die 1st of March, 1793, tho debts wore less than the 
effects ; in other words, there was a balance in favour of 
the concern, to the amount of 1,936,860?. On tho 1st of 
March, 1810, the debts were greater than the effects; in 
other words, there was a balance against tho concert, to 
the amount of <5,025,50 ?>l. Thin constitutes a deterioration 
during the .intermediate period, amounting to 7,982,371?. 
To this the satno Committee of 1810 add the money raised 
for capital stock in 1703 nud 1704; and after some other 
adjustments exhibit the deterioration'in these seventeen 
years at 11,062,291?.“ 

To the balance of 6,025,505?. against tho Com oar. y in 
1810 are to be added tho sums received for capital slock, 
amounting as above to 7,780,000?.; exhibitingou the. debit 
aide of tho Company’s account, a balance of 13,80.5.505?.; 
in other words, an amount to that extent, of legitimate 
claims, which there is nothing whatsoever in the shape of 
property to meet. 

As tho operations of tho Company arc twofold, Chore of 
government and those of commerce, it is a question 
whether the unfavourable result which appears on the 
comparison of the accounts of stock in the year 1793 and 
1810, was produced by the government, or tho coiaource. 
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BOOK VI. 
CHAP. XI! (, 

1806. 


1 See the Second and Fourth Reports of tlio Committee of 1810. 
3 Fourth Report ut supra, p. 461. 
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BOOK VI. This question the Committee in 1810 make an attempt to 
chap. xiii. answer. Beside the charges which clearly belong to the 

- government, and those which clearly belong to the com- 

1805. nierce, there are some, of which it is doubtful whether 
they belong to the government or the commerce. The 
charges which the Committee represent as clearly belong¬ 
ing to the government exceed the receipts by (1,364,031?. 
Besides this amount thcro is a sum of 6,875,350(1., which 
they represent as doubtful, whether it belongs to the 
government or the commerce. This constitutes an unfa¬ 
vourable balance, to the amount of 13,240,281?. Exclusive 
of theso doubtful charges, there is a profit upon the goods 
purchased and sold, or the commercial transactions of the 
period, to the amount of 14,676,817?. Out of this was 
paid the dividends upon stock,and the interest upon Debt 
in England, amounting to 12,515,284; after which re¬ 
mained a surplus, in the aid of government, to the 
amount of 2,164,533?.; reducing the unfavourable balance 
of 13,240,281?. as above, to 110,758, the net deterioration 
of the period. 1 

The Committee exhibited an account which was in¬ 
tended to show how much England gained or lost by 
India (not including China), during the period of 
seventeen years from 1703 to 1810. During that period, 
the value of property sent by England to India is 
stated at 43,808,311?.; the value received by England 
from Iudiais stated at 42,178,640?. England therefore 
lost 1,020,701 lr 

We have a statement by the Court of Directors which 
supplies the omission of China. In the year 1808, the 
financial distresses of the Company compelled the Di¬ 
rectors to apply to parliament for relief. To lay a ground 
for the application, they submitted an exposition of the 
Company’s finances at home and abroad. In this exposi¬ 
tion is contained a statement of the sums disbursed in 
England on account of India and China, and of all the 
property recoived from from them in return, beginning 
with tho year 1797-8, and ending with the year 1806-7. 
During that interval England sent to India and China 

1 "Fourth Report, ut supra, p. 2C2. App. "No, 51. 

3 Third Report, ut supra, p. 373, 
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value more than it received from them, to the amount BOOK VI. 
of 5,691,619£. 1 chap, je hi. 

The peace which terminated the war with the Mahrattas, - 

1808. 


1 The passage in thu exposition itself, |>. 7, requires to be seen. w Thc Com¬ 
pany hive long been in the habit of paying in England political charges 
strictly appor mining to the territory. For these charges the Company never 
have cr-uiit in the ludiau accounts. The large supplies ot‘ stores, anti par. ev«n 
of the goods, sent out annually by the Company r<> India, are intended 1 >r po¬ 
litical p irposes, and the whole amount of them should be brought ii In lia to 
the ere u it of the Home concern from the time they sire shipped; bin. the prac¬ 
tice has been to credit the Company for them only as they were taken oil, from 
the luOiun w irehousos for use, and no losses of such articles in the way out¬ 
wards < r iu India, have ever been brought to the credit of lam Ion it all. 
Moreover, it Is evident from what lias been already stated in this ixpodtion, 
that the supplies of goods and bullion from Kngl uul have at times lit lei at ex¬ 
ceeded "he returns hi the same period. The only way therefore to unm to an 
accurate conclusion, is to state all that England has received from hid a and 
China ; ami sent to or paid for India and China in any given period,and I lienee 
to strik.s the balance. Such a statement is exhibited in the accompanying 
paper, Ho, r>, whieh begins with the year 171)7-^,and ends wit.li the year 1 (0(1-7. 
(dn the -me side this statement shown iill 'hat has taofl Gent. to India md China 
in goods, stores, and bullion, and all tlrtt liii* been paid for bills dmwr from 
llionce, or for political charges attaching to the Indiarr territory ; and ui the 
other side, tlm statement shows all Ilia! has been sent from India and China in 
goods a id bills, and all payments received here from government, or pay nents 
made in India for commercial charges, and also for any loss that luu- act urred 
in Englsh exports sold there. India ami China arc not debited for goods lost 
iu the way thither, and they arc eriidiicd for goods sent thence v> hid have- 
been captured or lost on the passage home. After all these allow.mers and 
udjiistn cuts, which, according to the best knowledge of the Court, compr diend. 
every tiling the account ought to rimLtin, the balance is in favour of En 'land, 
or of t ie Company at home f>,r.91If it be asked from win:t finds ut 
home t ie Company have been able to bring India so largely indebter ? the 
answer is obvious; From the inei'eu'e of their cqpilul stock ami bondoi debt, 
and from the considerable temporary credits they always have for invest nents 
outward. From this account, it is clear, that, of the sum of nineteen uulli .ms of 
debt crntractod in India since the year I71KS-U down to the year 1H07-N Eng¬ 
land, 01 the Company in its common-ml capacity, is justly ehargoab v. w tli no 
part, iu d tliut, on the contrary, India has in tiiat period become largely in¬ 
debted mi England.”—M. 

This -usult, it is to be recollected, is not between England, and India, and 
Chinn, ml tie tween the East India Company, and India, and China. I omit¬ 
tances hi account of individuals are not comprised in it, and during the vtiolc 
of this Line the value of the goods sent from India in private tonnage was quite 
eonslrtii-Mble i*mmgh In turn the balance largely in favour of India. Even, 
however, as concerns the Company, thu account is so constructed us to mi: lead ; 
without an inanimation of the details on which it is founded, it is imjxssible 
to dotcit where the fallacy lies, but one source is no doubt in the ovi r-’ alna¬ 
tion of he exports, ami the umler-valuation of the imports, the for ner being 
invoiced with the addition of an estimate profit, the latter being i barged at 
the cos; instead of the selling price. A merchant who should uveit ten 
thousand pounds in the purchase of goods, sell Hum in India for twelve thou¬ 
sand, convert that twelve thousand pounds into Indian goods, whieh he voukl 
sell iu England for twenty thousand, would scarcely consider himself i loser 
iiy the transaction. It was not only from their capital or their credit s that 
the Company defrayed political charges of two millions sterling iu tin time 
specified; thu profits of their trade contributed. As far, therefore, as tl is ac¬ 
count professes to show the state of the Company’s dealings with I rid a and 
China, it is erroneous, and for a general view of the interchange of capitttl 
between India ic l England, it is worthless,—W, 
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BOOK VL a few months after the period of Lord Wellesley’s admini- 
«kai% xiii. stration, is the last great epoch, in the series of British 

-— transactions in India. With regard to subsequent events, 

1805. th e official papers, and other sources of information, are 
not sufficiently at command. Here, therefore, it is neces¬ 
sary that, for the present, this History should close 


end op von, vi. 









